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FOREWORD 


Their arc many excellent general surveys of Anglo-Saxon history, but their drawback 
for anyone interested in the hiaaury of one particular kingdom a that there ts not 
usually an opportunity to treat tisc history* cif any one kingdom as a whole. This study 
surveys the history of the six best-recorded Anglo-Saxon kingdoms within the pc nod 
AD 600-900: Kent, the East Saxons, the East Angles. Northumbria, Mercia and 
Wessex. The chapters, like many of the available written sources, approach the 
histones of the individual kingdoms through dial of tlscir royal families. Dynastic 
}ustory a a major concern of the book, but the mtentson is to go beyond narrative 
accounts of the various royal bouses to try to explain i&sues such as strategies of 
rulership, the reasons for success or failure and the dynamics of change to the a thee of 
king. More generalized conclusions suggest themselves from the studies of individual 
kingdoms and these are brought together m live final chapter which examines four 
mam facets in the development of kingship in the period under review: kmgsiup and 
ovexlordshsp; royal resources: royal and noble families, and king and church. Hie first 
chapter is also a general one and deals with die difficult issue of Anglo-Saxon kingship 
before 600 and introduces die main daises of written record. 

Another ami of the work is to alert the general reader to the exanng research into 
early Anglo-Saxon England which has been earned exit in recent years by historians 
and archaeologists, but wiiich may only be available in specialist publications. Any 
wnter is, of course, dependent on the primary and secondary* works which arc 
available and differences in the material wludi has survived or die type of research 
which has been done have helped dictate the shape of the dapters for the individual 
kingdoms. Readers who wish to follow up individual references will find full details 
through the notes and the bibliography. Notes have been primarily used for referencing 
secondary works, but there are some instances in widen additional commentary has 
been provided dirough them. The reader is alerted to many major problems of 
interpretation through the text, but shortage of space and the nature of the book have 
prevented detailed discussion of the more complex lssucs. 

Although I have been able to indicate the written works to which 1 have been 
indebted, it is mure difficult to demonstrate the immense benefit I have gained from 
discussion* with other Anglo-Saxoxusts. It would be impossible to name all those from 
whom at one time or another I have received advice and encouragement, but I hope 
that if they read this they will know that I am grateful Mv thanks go, in particular, to 
ftofessor Frank Bor low with whom I began ray study of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms for 
my doctoral thesLS and to Dr David Kirby who very kindly read the book in 
manuscript and generously made many suggestions for its improvement. I am also 
most grateful to those who provided me with photographs and captions and to a 
success Kin of editors at Seaby's for their patience and assistance. Finally, on the home 
front, I must thank mv husband Robert for without ha continuing support 1 doubt d 
this book would cvct have been completed. 


WINCHESTER 30 SEPTEMBER 1989 
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Chapter One 

INTRODUCTION: THE ORIGINS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 

KINGDOMS 


Thar is a sense in which the history of the early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms can 
be said to have begun with the arrival of Augustine and a band of nearly foity 
monks at the court of King ifuhelbeit of Kent in 597. Augustine and his 
followers had been despatched by fcpc Gregory the Great 'to preach the word 
of God to the English race’ and, as far as we know, their mission was die first 
sustained attempt to bring Christianity to the Anglo-Saxons. 1 Not surpiisingly 
the arrival of Augustine and his followers was an event of the utmost 
significance to Bede, whose Etfleiitulual Hiit&ry of the English ftupk (completed in 
731) is our main narrative source for die seventh and early eighth centuries, 
and he began his detailed discussion of the history of die Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms at this point Bede as a monk naturally believed dial the convasion 
of his people began a new phase in their history, but it would also be true to 
say that it was only after the arrival of the Augustine mission that Bede was 
able to write a detailed history of his people. For Augustine and Iris fellow 
monks not only brought a new religion to the Anglo-Saxons; they also brought 
the aits of reading and writing. 

Although the arrival of the Gregorian mission dearly marked a very 
important stage in the religious history of the Anglo-Saxons and in the 
production of written records, it is not an ideal point at which to begin an 
investigation into the history of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. For it is evident 
dial die majority of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were already in existence by 597 
and that the complex polidcal pattern of interrelationships and amalgamations 
which Bede reveals in his EecUxiasliial Union had its origins in the pre-Christian 
period. This is frustrating for the historian for it means dial many vital stages 
in die early growth of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms took place ofistage, as it were, 
before the provision of adequate written records had begun. Fortunately the 
history of the country' between AD *100 and 600 is not purdy dependent upon 
w f rittcn records and the evidence of place-names and archaeology' has 
transformed our appreciation of the period. As new archaeological sites arc 
constandy coining to light, and as much work which has already taken place 
has not yet been fully written up, the full potential that die archaeological 
evidence has for the understanding of the sub-Roman period is far from being 
realized. 


Written sottrtfj: Bfituh 

The setdemeut of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain and the origins of die Angio 
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Saxon kingdoms arc two closely related, but not identical problems. Our 
nearest contemporary written source for the period of die Anglo-Saxon 
settlements is die homiletic work 'The Ruin of Britain' [De Exridio Bntannuu) in 
which a British cleric called Gildas reviews die events of the fifth century horn 
the vantage point of one of die surviving British kingdoms in the western lialf 
of Britain at a date (probably) around the middle of the sixth century. 3 Gildas* 
subject is not so much the advent of the Anglo-Saxons, but die sins of the 
British which, to his way of thinking, were ultimately irsponsiblc for provoking 
the vengeance of God in die form of Gcimanic and oilier barbarian piratical 
attacks. Gildas briefly sketches a picture of Saxons being utilized by the British 
as federate soldiers in eastern England following the recall of the Roman 
legions, of the federate settlements growing in size and confidence until they 
were suong enough to overthrow their paymasters, and of die Saxons then 
wreaking havoc on the hapless British until the famous victory of Mans 
Badoniau (Mount Badon) some forty-four years before the time that Gildas was 
writing. 3 lire account is brief and lacks dates, and is clearly inaccurate on 
certain points such as assigning the building of the Hadrian and Anionine 
Walls to the fourth century. Gildas was relying on oral tradition rather dian 
written records and gives an impressionistic version of events that liad taken 
place before his birth; however, his is the only narrative we possess for the 
period of the Anglo-Saxon setdements and so it has provided die framework 
for a discussion of die events of the sub^Roman period from the time of Bede 
onwards. 

Although Gildas is best known for his information on die aduenbu of the 
Anglo-Saxons, his testimony is equally important for the nature of British 
society in die sixth century when he was writing from personal knowledge. 
The castigation of this society was the real focus of Gildas* polemic and 
among his principal targets were British kings ruling in south-western 
England and Wales. 4 These areas had been pan of die Roman province of 
Britain, but by the sixth century little that was characteristic of the late 
Roman world appaiendy survived except adherence to Christianity (winch 
Gildas evidently saw as rather halfhearted). Control had passed to kings 
whom Gildas characterized as 'tyrants* and whose basis of power was their 
armed followings. It was a society in winch violence was endemic. Gildas* 
brief sketch of British society in the west in the sixdi century’ is broadly in 
accordance with what can be discerned from later charters, saints' Uixs and 
annals from Wales. 5 There would also appear to have been many points of 
similarity' between the exercise of roy al power in Wales and in die Celtic areas 
of northern Britain,* and die mArr and his utarband at< ptxtrapd in radio a 
different, her ok. light in the poem Gododdm which recounts a disastrous raid 
made hum the kingdom of lAt Gododdin (in south-east Scotland; against the 
Dciran centre of Caticrick. 7 

The tradition of events in the fiftli century' which Gildas reports seems to 
have been, in summary, that in part of eastern Britain those on whom power 
had devolved following the withdrawal of the Roman legions attempted to 
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provide for their defence by hiiiug Germanic fotces who eventually seized 
power from them, whcicas iu the western half of Britain comparable 
circumstances saw die rise of native worloids who filled die powet vacuum and 
established kingdoms within forma Roman riuiLittj. 


Written sources: Anglo-Sawn 

When Bede wrote his Eul/siastt/al History in 731 he used earlier narrative 
sources to provide some history of Britain before the advent of the Gregorian 
mission and took the basis of his account of the Anglo-Saxon settlement horn 
Gildas’ work. 1 Gildas did not provide any identification of the Saxon leaders 
who commanded the federates ‘in the eastern pan of the island’, but Bede 
interpolated a passage in which he identified the leaders as two brothers, 
Mcngisi and Horsa, who were claimed to be the founders of the royal bouse of 
Kent. 1 The information presumably came from Abbot Albinus of Canterbury 
who was Bede's chief Kentish informant. M More detailed versions of the 
activities of Hcngist and Horsa appear in die Anglo-Saxon Chmdde and in the 
‘Kentish Chronicles' included in die Historic Brittonum, a British compilation 
written in 82<>-30 and auributed to Nennius. 11 The Anglo-Saxon CfocAtitle also 
contains accounts of the arrival of Ccrdic and Cynric. Stuf and Wilitgar and 
£llc and his sous, the founders respectively of die kingdoms of die West 
Saxons, the Isle of Wight and die South Saxons. u These founding fathers 
arrived oQ Britain with a few ships and. after battling against British leaders for 
some ycais. established dieir kingdoms. Briefer notices for Noiihumbria and 
the Jutes of mainland Hampshire seem to conform to a similar pattern of 
events. By the eighth and ninth centuries it had apparently become 
conventional to depict die founders of royal houses arriving fresh from the 
Coil linen! to set up dieir kingdoms. There seems to have been a standard 
‘origin tradition’ which was utilized to explain the establishment of the various 
Anglo-Saxon royal houses: even Gildas' account may have been influenced by 
such a convention.* 3 It would be unwise to assume dial diesc foundation stories 
aic historically valid. 

Bede introduced his information about Hcngist and Horsa widi the phrase 
‘they arc said. (perhibentut), a formula he used elsewhere in his Iris lory when 
he was drawing on unvciifublc oral tradition. Bede's comment suggests that 
we should use die information on the Kentish adventus with caution and 
certainly when one looks at die fuller narratives of the foundation of Kent 
and at die activities of Ccrdic and Cynric one can see further reasons for 
questioning their historical validity. One must remember that dicse sources 
aic not contemporary with die events they describe, but written some dircc to 
four huudral years later. They contain a number of features which can be 
found in foundation legends throughout the Indo-European world. 14 
Paruculai ly suspicious are die pairs of founding kinsmen with alliterating 
names, who iccall the twin deities of die pagan Germanic world, and other 
characters whom the founders defeat or meet whose names seem to be 
derived fiorn place-names. Thus the CbonicU describes a victory in 508 by 
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Ccrdic and Cynric over a British king called Natanleod after whom, it is said, 
tire district NatanUaga was named. In fact the name of this rather marshy area 
of Hampshire derives from the OE word mat ‘wet’ and it would appear that 
the name of a completely fictitious king has been taken from the place rather 
than the odrci way around. 13 There arc many odicr examples of this type, and 
the Kentish foundation legends also contain other traditional story telling 
moths such as 'the night of the long knives* in which the Saxons hired many 
British nobles to their deadi by means of a ruse also found in the legends of 
the Greeks. Old Saxons and Vikings. 

The chronologies of these foundation accounts arc also suspect. Gtldas 
provided no actual date for the Anglo-Saxon aduatfus, but Bede interpreted his 
words to mean that the first invitation to the federates was given between *149 
and 455. 1 * The arrival of Ccrdic and Cynric is said to have occurred in 491 
or 495, but it can be demonstrated dial die chronology of the earliest West 
Saxon kings was artificially revised and traces of the radier clumsy revision 
remain in die repetitive entries within the Anglo-Saxon Chomde? David 
Dumvillc has argued that other versions of die Wfest Saxon regnal list imply 
that die reign of Ccrdic was originally dated to 538-54 which (following the 
time sequence of the Chranidf) would place the arrival of Ccrdic and Cynric in 
532. 14 The detailed critiques which have been made of die foundation 
accounts in recent years make it difficult to use them with any confidence to 
reconstruct the early histories of dieir kingdoms in the way which earlier 
generations of historians felt able to do. Even if dicrc was a genuine core to 
the stories of Cerdk and Hengist it is impossible to separate it out from the 
later reworkings which the stories have evidendy received. The accounts as 
they survive show how later Anglo-Saxons wanted to see the foundation of 
their kingdoms, rather than what actually occurred 

Ccrdic was the founder king of the Vtot Saxon dynasty from whom all 
subsequent West Saxon kings claimed descent. We know for a number of 
other kingdoms who die founders of their royal houses were believed to be 
and what their positions in regnal lists and genealogies were. As in die case of 
Ccrdic (if we accept the revised date for his reign), diese other examples 
suggest a sixth-century date for the formation of kingdoms. Bede, for 
instance, reveals that the kings of the East Angles were known as Wuffingas 
after Wufla, the grandfather of King Radwald. 1 * As Radwald died in c. 625. 
his grandfather presumably ruled around die middle of die sixdi century. The 
kcy f figure for the East Saxons was Sledd, from whom all subsequent East 
Saxon kings traced descent, and whose son was ruling in 604. Slcdd must 
have come to power in the second half of die sixdi century/ 3 Aldiough these 
dates could represent the limits of oral tradition when genealogical 
informauon was first written down, as they stand they suggest that the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms were creations of die sixth century rather than the fifth 
century and do not go back to die earliest origins of the Anglo-Saxons in 
Britain. 11 
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Archae/dogical eindtnce 

Archaeological evidence has a great potential for reconstructing the nature of 
the Anglo-Saxon settlements and the circumstances in which kingdoms 
developed. However, archaeologists have naturally been influenced in their 
interpretation of the material from settlement sites and cemetciies by the 
surviving written sources, although currently there is a greater appreciation of 
the written material's evident inadequacies. 11 It has been realized for some time 
that the date of around die middle of die fifth century for die Saxon advent* j, 
which Bede derived from his reading of Gildas. was too specific. Ga manic 
settlement in Britain may have begun before the end of die fourth century and 
seems to have continued diroughout the fifth century and probably into the 
sixth century.* 3 Nevertheless Gildas* explanation of why the Anglo-Saxons 
were allowed to setdc in Britain has remained very influential. Confirmation of 
the use of Anglo-Saxons as federate troops has been seen as coming from 
burials of Anglo-Saxons wealing military equipment of a type issued to late 
Roman foices wiiich have been found both in late Roman contexts, such as the 
Roman cemeteries of Winchester and Colchester, and in purely ‘Anglo-Saxon’ 
rural cemeteries like Mucking (Essex). 14 The distribution of the earliest Anglo- 
Saxon sites and place-names in close proximity to Roman settlements and 
roads has been interpreted as showing diat initial Anglo-Saxon settlements 
were being controlled by the Romano-British. 13 However, it is not necessary to 
see all die early settlers as federate troops and diis interpretation has been used 
radier too readily by some archaeologists." A variety of relationships could 
have existed between Romano-Bntish and incoming Anglo-Saxons. 

The broader archaeological picture suggests that no one model will explain 
all die Anglo-Saxon settlements in Britain and that there was considerable 
regional variation. Setdement density varied within southern and eastern 
Eugland. Norfolk has more large Anglo-Saxon cemeteries than the 
neighbouring East Anglian county of Suffolk; eastern Yorkshire (the nucleus of 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Dcira) far more than the rest of Northumbria-* 7 
The setders were not all of the same type. Some were indeed warriors who 
were buried equipped with their weapons, but we should not assume that all of 
these were mvited guests who were to guard Romano-British communities. 
Many, like die later Viking settlers, may have begun as piratical raiders who 
later seized land and made permanent setdements. Other setders seem to have 
been much humbler people who had few if any weapous and suffered fiom 
malnutrition. These have been characterized by one archaeologist as Gennanic 
‘boat people’, refugees from crowded setdements on the North Sea which 
deteriorating climatic conditions would have made untenable. 2 * 

The setders were of varied racial origins. In one of his additions to Gildas’ 
narrauve Bede says that the setders came from: 


Three very poweiful Germanic tribes, die Saxons, Angles and Jutes. The 
people of Kent and die inhabitants of the Isle of Wight are of Jutish origin 
and also those opposite die Isle of Wight... From the Saxon country... 
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came the East Saxons, the South Saxons, and the West Saxons. Besides this, 
from the country of the Angles...came the East Angles, the Middle Angles, 
the Mercians, and all the Noithumbiian race. 1 * 


Bede’s account is in pait a rationalization from the political situation of his own 
day, but he docs seem to have been broadly conect in identifying the main North 
Sea provinces from which the bulk of the Germanic settlers in Britain came and 
their main areas of settlement within Biitain. diougli the artefact evidence for 
Jutish settlement is less substantial than that for the Angles and Saxons.” 1 low ever, 
archaeology reveals tliat the detailed picture is more complex. Their seems to 
have been considerable racial admixture in all areas reflected in variations in 
dress and burial custom. 'Mixed* cemeteries, in which both cremation and 
inhumation were practised, occur throughout southern and eastern England.* 1 
Other Germanic peoples also settled in Britain. as Bede acknow ledged in a later 
passage in the Eabiustual History? 1 Scandinavian settlers have been located in 
East Anglia and elsewhere along the eastern seaboard.* 3 and there seems to have 
been some Frankish settlement soudi of die Thames. 14 However, there is always 
a difficulty in deciding whether archaeological mateiial from a specific area of 
Europe b an indicator of movement of peoples from that aira to Britain or merely 
of trade or gift-exchange of various commodities.” Although there docs seem to 
have been some Frankish settlement in Britain, the bulk of the Frankish material 
wliich has bceu recovered is more likely to reflect the close links which existed 
bctweeu Fiancia and south-eastern England, and Kent in particular, in the sixth 
century.” 

But what was happening to the Romano-British population while the 
Germanic setdement of Britain was taking place? Archaeology has been 
particularly useful in showing dial many Roman communities throughout 
Britain experienced substantial changes during the fourth century’ before 
Anglo-Saxon setdement began. 37 The changes appear to have included a shift 
from an urban to a rural-based economy. In Wroxeter (Salop) and Exeter stone 
town houses were replaced in the late fourth and early fifth centuries by 
simpler, flimsier buildings made entirely of timber, while some areas of the 
towns were abandoned altogether or were farmed.” Comparable drastic 
changes seem to have occurred in towns like Canterbury’ and Winchester in 
the eastern half of the country. 33 The eventual result was the virtual 
abandonment within Britain during the fifth century of towns as centres of 
population. Some rural villas initially gained advantage from the changing 
economic circumstances, but there arc also signs of villas being adapted in the 
fourth and fifth centuries to become more self-sufficient. 41 At Frocester 
(Gloucs) and Rivcnhall (Essex) die villa buildings were allowed to decay or 
were turned inio bains while new timber buildings, more typical of the early 
Middle Ages, wac erected. 41 Although attacks by Anglo-Saxons (and in the 
west of Britain by Irish) exacerbated a difficult situation, they did not cause it, 
as Gildas* account seems to imply. The complex problems wliich caused the 
decline of die Roman empire affected the inhabitants of Biitain well before 
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Anglo-Saxon settlement began on any scale, 41 and, by the time the Anglo- 
Saxons ax rived, the Romano-Biitish inhabitants had already begun to adapt 
themselves to a way of life that can be described as ‘early medieval'. 

By the end of the fifth century different settlement patterns arc discernible 
between eastern Britain (which had been settled by Anglo-Saxons) and western 
Bi itain (which had not). One sign of changing circumstances in the west of Britain 
was die rc-cmcrgcncc of hill-top setdements which, it has been argued by Leslie 
Akock in paiticular, may have functioned as chieftain centres and be linked with 
the emergent British kingdoms we can dimly discern in the written sources. 42 
The reoccupation of the impressive Iron Age hill-fort of South Cadbury (Som) is 
a good example of the type. 44 The whole of the innermost rampart of nearly 
1100 ra in length was refortified in die subRoman pa rod and a substantial timber 
hall built on die liighcst point in the interior. Yet there were very few finds of 
artefacts from die South Cadbury’ excavations, and this helps to explain why the 
British generally have proved very hard to detect in die subRoman period. 42 
Aftei the Romano-British lost access to Roman industrial pioducts. diey become 
all but invisible in the archaeological record as they were no longer using on any 
scale artefacts which were diagnostically RomanoBritish or, at least, not of a 
type that survives in die soiL lire Britons of die west country received the 
occasional consignment of pottery fiom Mediterranean kilns brought by foreign 
traders; 46 the Britons in the east presumably made use of Anglo^axon craftsmen. 
We should not assume that every* owner of an artefact of ‘Germanic’ type in 
eastern England was of Germanic descent. 

In fact, die majority of the people who lived in the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
must have been of RomanoBritish descent. 47 'Die large pagan Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries like Spong Iiiil (Norfolk) which contained over three thousand 
burials, might at first sight seem to suggest dial Anglo-Saxon sctdcmcnt was on 
such a substantial scale that die native British population would have been 
completely overwhelmed by the newcomers-which is rather what Gil das 
seems to imply. However, when it is remembered that diese cemeteries were in 
use in many cases for upwards of two hundred years it is apparent dial the 
communtics they saved cannot have been that numerous; Spong Hill may 
have serviced a population of approximately four to five hundred people, 
diough these would appear to have been dispersed over a wide area of 
countryside, rather than concentrated within one settlement. 41 Outside eastern 
England and Rent it is rare to find a cemetery of more dian one hundred 
burials and. even allowing for die fact that the most westerly shires were not 
conquered until after the time the Anglo-Saxons woe converted and had 
abandoned their distinctive burial customs, it is unlikely diat the newcomers 
outnumbered the Romano British. in spile of evidence for a substantial drop in 
die size of die Romano-British population in die fifth and sixth centuries. 4 * 
Place-name evidence also piovides indications of British survival even in the 
areas of densest Anglo-Saxon settlement/* 

The Anglo-Saxons did not setde in an abandoned landscape on which they 
impeded new types of sctdcmcnt and farming, as was once believed. Recent 
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landscape studies have suggested a high degree of continuity between rural 
settlement in the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods and this links with 
indications of early Saxon setdement taking place under the aegis of the 
Romano-British/ 1 Landscape studies are a complex matter which draw upon a 
variety of topographical, archaeological and written sources. There arc major 
problems in trying to relate Anglo-Saxon charter boundaries to those of 
Roman estates for which there air no written rccoids, and by the end of the 
Anglo-Saxon period there had been major changes to die organization of the 
landscape which can obscure earlier arrangements/ 2 Imciprctation is also 
hindered by uncertainty about late Roman administrative arrangements. 
Nevertheless, studies carried out throughout the country, in 'British 1 as well as 
'Anglo-Saxon* areas, have found examples of continuity of territorial 
boundaries where, for instance, Roman villa estate boundaries seem to have 
been identical widi those of medieval estates, as delineated in early charters, 
though setdement sites within die defined territory might shift/ 1 

What we sec in diese examples is probably continuity of die estate or 
territory as an unit of administration radicr than one of exploitation. Although 
die upper level of Roman administration based on towns seems to have 
disappeared during the fifth century, a subsidiary system based ou subdivisions 
of the countryside may have continued. 54 The basis of the internal organization 
of both the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms and those of their Celtic neighbours was a 
large rural territory which contained a number of subsidiary setdements 
dependent upon a central residence which the Anglo-Saxons called a villa in 
Latin and a tun in Old English/ 4 These vills were ceutres of royal 
administration and visited by the kings and their entourages ou regular circuits 
of dieir kingdoms when food rents wliich had to be rendered at the royal vill 
would be consumed. 544 In Anglo-Saxon England of die seventh and eighth 
centuries groups of royal vills and their dependent territories formed regimes, 
discrete territories within kingdoms for administrative purposes.' 7 If this recent 
research is correct it suggests diat the basic infrastructure of the early Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms was inherited fiom late Roman or subRoman Britain. 

In recent years a number of royal vills of the early Anglo-Saxon period have 
been identified from fieldwork and aeiial photographs and some have been 
excavated. One of die best known is Yeaveiing in die kingdom of Northumbria, 
which is identified in the E/tksiasliiaJ History as a vilh regaBs (royal vill) and seems 
to have been used by Northumbrian kings in die late sixth and scvcndi centuries, 
after an earlier history as a British cult and administrative centre.* Ycavering is a 
remarkable site and in addition to a series of large timber halls and a piotcctivc 
fort had a unique wedge-shaped building wliich resembles a segment of a Roman 
amphitheatre (sec Fig. 8). One notable feature of Yfcavexing is die small yield of 
diagnostic Angio-Saxau Gods or buildings: only a couple of sunken-featured 
buildings and a handful of pottery and other small finds betray dieir presence. 
All the other structures appear to have British or Roman antecedents. Nothing 
quite like Ycavering has been excavated further south, but comparable halls have 
been excavated at Cowdery’s Down, near Basingstoke (Hants) winch were in 
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use during die sixth and sc vend i centuries.* 1 Although the Basingstoke area was 
part of the West Saxon kingdom at the end of the seventh century it is not dear 
what die political organization of die area was at die end of die sixdi century. 
'Hie size and sophistication of its Luge timber halls suggest dial it too could have 
been a royal vill. Like Yeavering. die lialis of Cowdery’s Down have no exact 
parallels in the Germanic world, diougli they cannot be exactly matched in 
Romano-British tradition either (see Fig. 9). The great halls of the early Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms seem to represent a fusion of Germanic and Romano-British 
building traditions.* 1 They symbolize one of the most important contributions 
which archaeology has made to our understanding of die early Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, namely the demonstration of the importance within diem of Romano- 
British as well as Germanic roots. 

Wfe cannot expect archaeology to show us the exact point at which Anglo- 
Saxon leaders became kings, but as the sixdi century progresses we can trace 
die evolution of a class of male burial which has a number of distinctive 
characteristics and is substantially richer dian die average warrior burial. By 
die end of die sixth century paiticulariy significant individuals were being 
buried under mounds, cidiei on their own or as part of a cemetery of similar 
barrows, and widi a rich anay and variety of gravegoods including foreign 
imports and objects made from gold, silver and semi-precious stones. 61 Such 
burials arc commonly referred to as ‘princely burials’ and, as has been argued 
for die appearance of rich burials in the prehistoric period, the focusing of 
attention on the burials of the ditc of the community may be an important 
indicator of ‘state formation’,® or, in Anglo-Saxon terms, die growdi and 
development of kingship during the latter half of the sixth century. The 
princely burials could be seen as showing the insecurity of the parvenu who 
needs to proclaim his new status with ostentatious display.® Tlic best known 
and the grandest of die princely burials is the ship-burial from mound 1 at 
Sutton Hoo which has often been claimed as the burial of King Itadwald of the 
East Angles (d. c. 625) t M but two odicr early seventh-century burials at Taplow 
(Bucks) and Bloomfield (Essex), which unfortunately were not excavated 
under modern conditions, approach it in tidiness and range of grave-goods. 66 
The archaeological evidence thus provides some support for the indications we 
have (rum die more reliable of the written sources that the sixth century was 
die pci iod when most Anglo-Saxon kingdoms came into existence. 


7 hr fnUtual strunure of Anglo-Saxon England (.600 

Wfc do not have sufficient sources for the fifth and sixth centuries to be able to 
reconstruct a political map of the time, but it is possible to infer from sources of 
die seventh century something of the political devdopments which had taken 
place by 600. It is dear from the E/ilnmtkal History dial there were a large 

century, but the 

most informative source on the early political structure of England south of the 
Humber is a document known as the 'Tribal liidagc’ which is reproduced 
below 41 


iiutnbci of small kingdoms in England during the seventh 
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Myicna iandes 

30,000 (hide*) 

Hwinca 

7,000 

WoccnsfUia 

7,000 

Ciltcnuztm 

4,000 

Wcstcitu 

7,000 

Hcndrica 

3,500 

Pecsxuia 

1,200 

Unccung(a)ga 

1,200 

lilincdsftna 

600 

Aiosactna 

60(1 

Lindesfaruua 

7,000 

Eupinga 

300 

mid ILtthlcldlandc 




Suih Gyrwa 

600 

Bilmiga 

600 

Noiih Gyrwa 

600 

Widcrigga 

600 

East Wixna 

300 

East W’illa 

600 

West Wixna 

600 

Wfcst Willa 

600 

S pal da 

600 

East Engle 

30,000 

Wigwta 

900 

East Sexena 

7,000 

Herefinna 

1,200 

Camwaicna 

15,000 

Sweordtira 

300 

Suih Sexena 

7,000 

GiOa 

300 

Wfest Sexena 

100,000 

Hicca 

300 



Wihtgaia 

600 



Noxgaga 

5,000 



Ohtgaga 

2,000 



(Total) 

66,100 

(Total) 

242.700 



(corrccdy 

244.100) 


Like many of the key documents for the early Anglo-Saxon period the text 
of the Tribal Hidage only survives in lata manuscripts, die earliest of wlikh 
dates to die eleventh century. The list’s focus of interest seems to have been the 
Midlands and so it is generally assumed to have been a Mercian compilation. 07 
It is most likely to have been drawn up in the second lialf of the seventh 
century, that is afta the conversion of die Mercians, but before many of the 
people listed in it became incorporated uuo one of the larger kingdoms. The 
Tribal Hidage’s most Likely purpose was assessment for the collection of tribute 
and the reign of Wulfbcrc of Mercia (658-75) who is known to have been 
overlord of die other southern kingdoms is peihaps die most probable time for 
it to have been drawn up* Thirty-Gve peoples arc listed with assessments in 
hides, a unit of land used throughout the Anglo-Saxou period for a variety of 
assessment purposes, but which cannot be given a precise value in modern 
terms, though a liidc may have originally been deGned as the area of land 
sufficient to maintain one family and is sometimes given the notional 
equivalence of 120 acres. 0 The territories dependent upon royal vilis wliich 
were discussed in die previous section could be as much as 100 hides in size. 
Aldiough die assessments presumably do reflect to a large extent the relative 
size of the provinces, die list was not necessarily drawn up on a striedy pro rata 
basis: fertility of die soil, population density and a kingdom’s exact relationship 
with the overlord province might all have affected die size of the hidage 
assessment.* 1 The exceptionally large figuie of 100,000 hides for die West 
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Saxons may be a bier emendation to the source of our surviving manuscripts 
which reflects Wessex’s later growth rather than its size when the list was 
originally composed. 71 

The peoples listed in the Tribal Hidage seem to represent political units of 
differing size within seventh-century Anglo-Saxon England. Some arc large 
and well-attested kingdoms which continued into the eighth century, including 
tiie West Saxons (? 100,000 hides), the East Angles and Mercians (30,000 
hides) and die Cantwarena (people of Kent) (15,000 hides). Next in size arc a 
number of peoples assessed at 7,000 hides: the Wbcensccna (Wrcoccnsatc), the 
Westerns (Magonsactc), die Lindcsfarona (Lindsey), die llwinca (Hwkce), the 
East Saxons and the South Saxons. All but die WYeoccnsaxc arc known to have 
had their own royal houses” Little is known of the four peoples assessed at 
between 5,000 and 2,000 hides: the Ciltcrnsatna (Chiltemsatc)(4,000), the 
licndrica (3,500), die Noxgaga (5.000) and Ohtgaga >2.000). The COtcmsatna 
(Chillernsicte) arc usually presumed to be a people centred on the Chilians, 
but die locatiou of die other peoples is not known and die names Noxgaga and 
Ohtgaga may have become garbled in transmission. Finally dierc arc twenty 
small peoples assessed at between 300 and 1,200 hides.” some of whom arc 
known to have been tided by kings in the seventh century. Wfc have Bede’s 
authority for kings of the Elmedsstna (Elmet) and the Wihigara (isle of 
Wight), both of which were assessed at 600 hides, and another 600-hidc 
people, the South Gyrwc (who were probably based around Ely), air said by 
Bede to have liad their own nder, though he is called pr in u pi rather than rex. 74 

Map 1 attempts to show the positions of those peoples of the Tribal Hidage 
who can be located with some confidence.^ Aldiough a large number of the 
peoples named in die Tribal Hidage arc known from other written sources or 
from placcnamcs, there arc some names, such as Noxgaga, Ohtgaga and 
Unecungaga. which cannot be identified. Even for die names wc can identify it 
is difficult to place them within exact boundaries on a map. In some instances 
this is because the people concerned, and this applies especially to the 
numerous small peoples of the cast Midlands, lost their independence at an 
early date and cannot be linked with later adminsu alive units. The map also 
includes one or two odier provinces, such as Surrey and dial of the Jutes of 
Hampshire, whose existence as self-governing areas seems well attested by 
other sources; they may be concealed beneadi some of the unidentifiable 
names of die Tribal I lid age. 

It is possible that although vary ing in size all thirty-Gve peoples of the Tribal 
Hidage were of die same status in that they were provinces which were tilled 
by their own royal houses and so assessed independendy for paymeut of 
tribute.” Confirmation of this interpretation may come from Bede’s account of 
the batdc of the river Wzmxxtd of 655 where it is said that Fenda of Mercia, 
overlord of all die southern kingdoms, was able to call upou thirty contingents, 
each led by ducti repi ('royal commanders’), to fight with liim against the 
Northumbrians.” However, wc should not assume that all the provinces in the 
Tribal Hidage had rulers of Germanic birth. The kingdom of Elmet had a 




Map 1: Angfo-Saxcmprovinces ai the time 0 /the composition </the 
Tribed Ilidage (7 bite seventh century) 
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British ruler early in the seventh century* and it lias been suggested that the 
Chiltcrns*tc may have remained in native hands for most of the sixth 
century. 7 * 

Although the most westerly kingdoms listed, the Wcstcrna/Magonsactc and 
Hwino/Hwkix, may have been created in the course of die seventh century, it 
is Likely tliat the majoiity of die provinces listed in the Tribal liidage were in 
existence by die end of the sixth century. There is a concentration of small 
provinces in the cast Midlands and it is not dear whether this distribution 
reflects a peculiarity of the political organization of the area or merely irflects 
Mercian interests. M It docs, however, seem likely dial in die sixdi century there 
would have been more small independent provinces within eastern and 
soudicm England comparable to die group of 300-1,200 hides in the Tribal 
liidage, for units of this type, described as pmnnaae or region#, can be detected 
within many of the larger kingdoms of the seventh and eighth centuries.* 1 
Sometimes something distinctive in the administrative organization of die regio 
or in its political history will betray its previously independent existence. Chic 
of the best documented examples is the regio (or lathe in Kentish terminology) 
of west Kent, lluoughout Kent's independent history die province of west 
Kent liad its own toiler from the Kentish royal house, diough at some points in 
die seventh century’ it was detached from Kentish control and ruled by East 
Saxons. Hie people of west Kent liad their own bishopric at Rochester and in 
die sixdi century their material culture seems to have had more in common 
with the Saxon provinces to dieir west and north than with the Jutes of cast 
Kent.® However, none of our sources indicate just when and how the 
Oiscingas of cast Kent conquered west Kent; it is one of the many unrccoidcd 
events of the sixth century’. Several small provinces can also be detected in 
Hcrtfordsliirc, Middlesex, Berkshire and Surrey, but by’ die seventh century 
when our records begin these arc dominated by other kingdoms and have a 
complex history' of fluctuating ovaiordships.® 

'Hie existence of these numerous small provinces suggests that southern and 
castan Britain may have have lost any political cohesion in the fifth and sixth 
centuries and fragmented into many small autonomous units, though late 
Roman administrative organization of the country side may have helped dictate 
their boundaries. By the end of the sixth century the leaders of these 
communities were styling themselves kings, though it should not be assumed 
that all of diem were Germanic in origin. There were also by die end of the 
sixth century’ some larger kingdoms and die majority of these weir based on 
the soudi or cast coasts. They include the provinces of the Jutes of Hampshire 
and Wight, the South Saxons, Kent, the East Saxons. East Angles, Lindsey and 
(north of the Humber) Detra and Bcrnicia (see map 2). Several of diese 
kingdoms may have had as dieir initial focus a territory’ based on a former 
Roman mittai and this has been argued as particularly likely for the provinces 
of Kail, Lindsey, Dcira and Bcrnicia, all of whose names derive from Romano* 
British tribal or district names.* 4 The southern and cast coasts were, of course, 
die areas settled first and in greatest numbers by the Gcimanic settlers and so 







Map 2: Bolivia and Dev a and thev Celli< neighbour! 
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presumably were the earliest to pass from Roinano-British to Anglo-Saxon 
control Ouce established they liad die advantage of easy communication with 
other Germanic lemtorics in Europe via die North Sea or the Channel. The 
cast and south coast provinces may never haw fragmented to the extent of 
some areas inland and by the end of die sixth century they were already 
beginning to expand by annexing smallei neighbours. Such aggressiveness 
must haw encouraged areas which did not already possess military protection 
in the form of kings and their armies to acquire their own warleadcrs. By the 
time of die Tribal Hidage there were also two large 'inland* kingdoms, those of 
the Mercians and West Saxons, whose spectacular growth we can trace in pan 
in our sources for the seventh century, but it is not dear how far this expansion 
had proceeded by die end of the sixth century. 


The nature of early Anglo-Saxon Atngifap 

Kingship seems to have been widespread in England by the end of the sixth 
century, but them is a limited amount which can be learnt about the nature of 
the office before the seventh century. Not only arc the birth pangs of kingship 
among the Anglo-Saxons lost to us, but it is also difficult to say exactly what 
the position of king meant to an early Anglo-Saxon. Tacitus and other Roman 
writers show that some at least of the Germanic peoples had kings in the 
premigiation per iod and two different strands of early Germanic kingship have 
been recognized: the traditional kingship of rulers who exercised various 
political and religious functions and military leadership. 1 ' Some of die Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms claimed that their founders were scions of Continental royal 
houses. Hengist, die supposed founder of die royal house of Kent may have 
been identical with the Jutish prince of that name who features in a 
Scandinavian context in the Anglo-Saxon poems Beoumf anti the Fight at 
Fmniburg* The Mercian kings included in their genealogies Wzrmtind and his 
son Ofla, kings of Continental Angcln. who also appear in early Anglo-Saxon 
poems. 117 Clearly there was a desire by the eighth century to connect Anglo- 
Saxon nilcrs with some of the Germanic heroes of die fourth and early fifth 
centuries, the time at which much of Anglo-Saxon heroic poetry was set, but 
the inclusion of diese heroic progenitors in the pedigrees is more Likely to have 
been literary 1 embellishment than solid historical fact.” However, the possibility 
cannot be ruled out aliogcdicr that some of those w ho became kings in Britain 
came from families which had been similarly successful on die Continent, llic 
shipburiaLs at Sutton Hoo and Snape have been interpreted as implying a link 
between the East Anglian royal house and the Vendcl dynasty of Sweden/ 1 
Even if Anglo-Saxon kings weir not descended from European royal houses 
they may liavc been influenced by inherited traditions of Germanic kingship. 
Ail the royal houses for whom genealogies exist claimed to be descended from 
one of die pagan gods. In die majority of cases the god was Woden," but the 
East Saxons traced descent from Seaxnet, a god also worshipped by the Old 
Saxons of Germany/ 1 and the kings of Kent who claimed to be Woden-born 
included in dicir genealogy’ Oise who may also have been a god." Whatever 
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ibcir origins Anglo-Saxon kings seem 10 have wanted to buttress their power 
by linking themselves with older traditions of sacral kingship which raised the 
king above his followers and-and tills may be what was most significant-made 
their family the only one from winch subsequent rulers could be chosen.* 1 

But it would appear that Anglo-Saxon kings really owed their positions to 
their abilities as warleaders. as did the other Germanic leaders who created 
kingdoms for themselves out of foimer Roman provinces in Europe. 14 The 
accounts of the first Anglo-Saxon kinjp concentrate on their successes in battle 
and list dicir victories over British kings. The sixth-century entries in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronidt are frequently pioblematic. but they do give a vivid impression 
of the aggressiveness of the early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Some of the fighting 
was concerned with expansion of territory and competition over land, but 
collection of tribute and booty were no doubt also impoitant motives. 41 By the 
end of the sixth century the most powerful kings were able to claim an 
overlordship over the rest, sometimes referred to by historians as the 
bretwaldaship from the word 'bretwalda\ meaning ‘ruler of Britain', applied in 
die Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to die ninth-century overlord Egbert of the West 
Saxons.* The Ecxit$ia\tital Hi*toty lists the first seven great ovcrloids beginning 
with JfA\c of the South Saxons whose activities in die Anglo-Saxtm ChronicU are 
placed between 477 and 491.* It seems doubtful whether jfdlc really ruled at 
quite such an early date, especially as the second in the list was Ccawlin of 
Wessex ushaufi&nnt seems to have been the 580s and early 590s. Ccawlin was 
followed by i£didbcn of Kent who was ruling when the Gregorian mission 
came to England. The origins of diis system of over lordship arc obscure, but 
judging from what we can learn of overlords of the seventh century its basis 
was military strength. Although there have been various ingenious dicorics to 
account for die origins of the bretwaldaship, 11 it is not such a surprising 
institution in a society of rival kingdoms. Tacitus observed that amongst the 
warring Germanic tribes of the first century AD a particularly powerful king 
could win the submission of neighbouring tribes on die reputation of the size 
and effectiveness of his army alone. 5 '* It is quite possible that die most powerful 
sixth-century rulers cxeicised a similarly superficial overlordship over 
surrounding provinces, diough. unlike die most powerful seventh-century 
rulers, they may not have commanded all the prov inces south of the Humber. 

Woden was an appropriate progenitor for rulers who were essentially 
warleaders because he was the god of battle.** Archaeology also indicates that 
war was an all-important concern for the elites of the early kingdoms. In male 
pagan burials weapons woe the primary status symbol. The king buried, or 
commemorated, in Mound 1 at Sutton Hoo was not only provided with a 
veritable arsenal of everyday weapons, but took writh him to die grave a 
magnificent set of war-gear, consisting of helmet, shield and an elaborate, 
jewelled harness and belt to support his sword. 101 The outfit must have been 
for ceremonial rather dian practical wear and suggests die personification of 
the king as a great warrior. This picture is reinforced by the object generally 
intciprctcd as a sceptre which is in effect a giant whetstone, it seems the ideal 
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symbol for a mlcr whose basis of power was his military stxengdi (see Fig. 3). lro 
Helmets too may have been a symbol of royalty and they wcie used iu 
coronations instead of a crown until c. 900 . 10 Ouly two helmets have bceu 
recovered hum burials, at Sutton Hoo and Benty Grange (sec Figs 1 and 2). ,M 

In a society where the success of a ruler and the people dependent upon him 
derived from effectiveness in war. the relationship of the king with his military 
followers was of vital importance. Tacitus saw the relationship of king and 
warband (umitaitu) as central to the success and failure of the Germanic 
provinces he describes. 1 * The interaction between the king and his warriors is 
also a major concern of Old English heroic poetry*. I\)cms like Bevumlfsatn the 
reciprocal nature of the relationship of king and emtohu. 'Die followers fought 
loyally for their lord, but the loyalty had been purchased beforehand by the 
upkeep the king provided for his warriors and by the giving of gifts: 
conspicuous acts of loyalty in battle would be rewarded by further gifts- 
appropriate generosity was what made a 'good king’. 1 ”* When not in battle, the 
king's liall was the place where die necessary bonding of lord and follower 
occuircd. lr? The eomitotus ate and slept in the liall at the king's expense. It was 
at feasts in the great hall that pledges of loyalty were made and gilts in the form 
of weapons and other items of a warrior's equipment were liandcd ewer; 
anything made or decorated widi gold was especially desired. 

The excavated lialls of Yeavering and Cowdery's Down form a bridge 
between the world of Beowulf anti the reality of Anglo-Saxon life. These sites 
were probably royal vills to which the people of the surrounding district 
brought food rents to support the king and his followers. The reconstructions 
of halls bom Cowdery's Down and Yeavering, based upon the surviving 
posthole evidence, show that they could have approached in grandeur the 
great (casting--hall of Heorot in which the Danish king entertained Beowulf and 
his followers. 111 Wfe can Gt the halls out for a feast widi some of die items that 
were buried with die Sutton Hoo king: a vast cauldron with its iron chain 
which would have hung from the rafteis over a central Gre, drinking vessels of 
wood and born, and plates and bowls of Byzantine silver. 1 * Glass drinking 
vessels are a common item in other rich burials. It was a world of conspicuous 
display and personal adornment in which the wealth and power of the Sutton 
Hoo king would have been immediately apparcut from his splendid 
appearance in regalia of silver, gold and garnets. In Beowulf the Danish 
coastguard knew instantly that Beowulf was a man of rank bom his outward 
appearance and Beowulf s gift to the coastguard of a gold Kilted sword ensured 
that the receiver would be more honoured in die king’s hall tlian he had been 
before. 11 " Beowulf celebrated the bond bet wen lord and follower, but also 
makes clcai die economics behind the relationship: a good king was also a 
wealthy one. 

By 600 royal lordship embraced not only die immediate followers of the 
king’s wax hand, but die other members of his kingdom as well. So much seems 
dear Gum the earliest surviving lawcode, that of i£didbcrt of Kent which was 
drawu up not long after his conversion. 111 The king is shown as exercising 
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responsibility For the maintenance of law and older in his kingdom and his 
legislation covered all ranks of society-nobles, freemen (ccorls), unfree 
peasants and slaves. One of die major roles of die king was to set, and enforce, 
the payments winch an injured paity could claim from a transgressor by way of 
compcnsauon. according to his or her status in society. Without such 
incentives to bring a claim for arbitration an accidental injury could easily turn 
into a full-scale bloodfcud. m Those who were not protected by Anglo-Saxon 
lordship or kinship tics, would be die particular responsibility of die king, and 
diis included any resident foreigners, such as traders or missionaries; 113 
breaches of the kings protection (mtmd) weir paiticularly seriously punished. 
The king liad a financial incentive for the maintenance of law and order for 
part of the fines for some of the most serious crimes came to him. Clearly there 
was a potential in the traditional law-enforcement duties of a king for the future 
development of royal powers. 

Germanic traditions of kingship and lordship provided die basis of the 
authority of the earliest Anglo-Saxon kings, but there were additional 
influences which shaped the development of the early kingdoms. One of the 
most influential role-models from the contemporary* Gci manic world was 
Francia. There is evidence, rcccndy gathered together by Ian Whod, to suggest 
that Francia exercised considerable influence in southern England in die sixth 
century and may even have taken tribute from some of the southern 
kingdoms. 114 Frankish influence can be seen most dearly in Kent which was 
connected with the Merovingian roy al house of the Franks by marriage. 
Frankish goods arc widely found diroughout eastern Kent and die form of 
dress and tastes in food and drink of the Kentish nobility seem to have been 
modelled on those of their Frankish contemporaries. 114 Not only was there a 
demand for goods of Frankish craftsmanship and probably other items like 
wine, but Francia was die main route dirough winch more exotic items like 
garnets and By/amine silks and silver reached England. 110 These items were 
the expected accoutrements of kingship or die gifts the nobility desired from 
their royal lord and it was up to the kings to establish mechanisms for their 
acquisition. Although there is a concentration of Frankish goods in Kent, they 
arc found diroughout southern and eastern England in the sixth century, and 
no doubt less tangible influences from Francia were diffused with them, as 
certainly seems to have happened in later centuries. Although Francia was the 
most influential of the Continental Germanic kingdoms, ideas and influences 
may have come from ocher provinces as well, particularly those which also 
bordered the North Sea. The similarities between die Sutton Hoo ship-burial 
and those of the Vcndcl period in Sweden could be not so much the result of 
migration, but a pan-Germanic concept of the imagery of kingship. 113 

One of die greatest weaknesses of die Exiltsiaitkal Jlutiy for the modern 
historian is dial it gives little sense of the indebtedness of Anglo-Saxon England 
to its Romance British background. In pan diis may be the result of a lack of 
adequate written sources, but Bede was also hostile towards the British because 
they liad appaxendy not made any auempt to convert die Anglo-Saxons to 
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Christianity. 1 " Bede's history has been so influential that it is only recently tiiat 
it has come to be appreciated that the organization of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms is 
likely to have owed much to Roman and sub-Roman administrative 
arrangements. As we have seen, a number of studies have suggested that 
territories dependent on royal vills, which formed the basis of Anglo-Saxon 
royal administration, had their antecedents in Roman organization of the 
countryside. The majority of inhabitants of Anglo-Saxon England were of 
Romano-British origin and many Anglo-Saxon kingdoms incoiporatcd British 
principalities. The West Saxon royal house regularly made use of British name- 
elements which may be an indication of intermarriage with a British princely 
house. There were many basic similarities between the practices of Anglo- 
Saxon and British kings which must in part be a response to similar 
circumstances, but may also point to a complex inicirelationship between 
rulers of the two nations. It may be sigmfleant that one of our few symbols of 
Anglo-Saxon royal power, the Sutton Hoo whetstone or sceptre, with its eight 
enigmatic carved heads and the delicate, naturalistic stag which surmounted it. 
seems to have been of Celtic manufacture . 111 

Whether because of their links with the Romano-British or not, die Anglo- 
Saxons were not unaware of die Roman past and dicir kings used its trappings 
to reinforce dicir own power. 11 * Bede records of Edwin of Northumbria that: 


So great was his majesty in liis realm that not only were baiuicrs (textlia) 
carried before him in batdc, but even in time of peace, as he rode about 
among his cities, estates and kingdoms with his thegns. he always used to be 
preceded by a standard bearer (iignifer). Further, when he walked anywhere 
along die roads, there used to be earned before him die type of standard 
which the Romans call a tu/a and die English call a thuf™ 


It is thought that the standard at Sutton Hoo may have been a tufa* and the 
sceptre may have had its ultimate origins in Roman staffs of authority. A 
number of items of the impressive royal regalia have Roman prototypes, 
including die helmet and the shouldci clasps . 1X1 The segment of a Roman 
amphidicatrc at Yeavering and die Roman amphitheatre which seems to have 
remained a feature of early Anglo-Saxon Canterbury were probably used for 
their own assemblies by Anglo-Saxon kings and suggest a similar desire to 
connect widi the Roman past. m The Roman empire was the ultimate model 
for an upwardly-mobile Anglo-Saxon ruler and irprcsentcd wealdi and power 
beyond the dreams of die most ambitious Germanic prince. With the adoption 
of Christianity Anglo-Saxon kings acquired new links with the Roman world 
and inherited further skills bom it, but even before die seventh century Anglo- 
Saxon kings were not unaware that they liad taken over parts of a former 
Roman province and were the heirs of Roman emperors. 


Sourffj fa the i tudy (fkmgk and kingdom} from the seventh to ninth untune* 

It is unfortunately only possible to discuss the history of a few of die Anglo- 
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Saxon kingdoms in any detail. Although written records began to be kept in 
the seventh century', the amount of material actually dating from this century* is 
small. Many kingdoms simply did not exist for long enough as independent 
provinces to produce a body of written material. Even for kingdoms wluch 
continued well into the eighth century there is considerable variation in the 
survival rate of writtcu sources. The kingdom of the South Saxons, for 
instance, was in existence as an independent unit until the reign of Olfa of 
Mercia (757-96). It seems to have been one of the earliest dominant kingdoms 
and possesses a considerable amount of cemetery evidence for the pagan 
period. Yet it is impossible to write at any length about the history of the 
province in the seventh and eighth centuries. We know the names of some 
South Saxon kings and something of the history of the kingdom where it 
impinged on those of other provinces, but we do not have any genealogies or 
regnal lists which would help us to understand the relationship of different 
kings to one another and die internal history of the kingdom is obscure. 114 

Most of die documents wliich can be used to study individual kingdoms 
were introduced by the church, primaiily for its own purposes, and they reflect 
the range of documentation which could be found in European churches 
during the same period. Kings were the most important benefactors of the 
religious houses widun dieir kingdoms and naturally figure prominently in the 
archives of religious communities both through the records of their 
benefactions and in 'historical' records, such as saints 1 Lives and annals, 
produced by individual irligious houses. Religious houses might also act as 
repositories for the archives of their royal families and produce classes of 
records such as kingluts and genealogies for them. m The historian is therefore 
dependent upon the survival of die archives of religious communities and as 
only a few religious houses enjoyed continuity from the early to the later 
Anglo-Saxon period and beyond, this is a major reason for die differential 
survival of material from individual kingdoms. For instance, the East Anglian 
royal house continued until 869 when King Edmund was killed by the Danes, 
but the subsequent Danish setdement seems to have led to the obliteration of 
most of die surviving religious communities with the result dial no pre-Viking 
chatters have survived from diis impoitam Anglo-Saxon kingdom. 11 * Anodier 
eastern province, Lindsey, fared even worse and. apart from occasional 
references in works produced in other kingdoms, has left no histoiical 
records. 

It is in soudieiu England and the west Midlands, the areas which were not 
setded by YTkings, that the greatest continuity of religious houses is to be 
found. Even so, few documents have survived in their archives as original 
manuscripts; moat have been copied at vahous points in their history, and 
some ate only preserved in the works of later medieval liistoiians like William 
of Malmesbury. One of the most complex tasks of the historian is to decide 
whcthci a document has been altered, either deliberately or accidentally, in the 
course of transmission. The problems air particularly acute widi charters, as it 
is evident diat many of diese have been ‘improv ed’ over die course of time. In 
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ihc later Anglo-Saxon period, for instance, many religious houses sought to 
reclaim lairds that had been lost in the ninth and early tenth centuries, and 
when earlier charters were found to be inadequate or were no longer in 
existence they might be rewritten with embellishments winch would help to 
prove their owners* claims. 

Although tire question of a charter's authenticity is frequendy problematic, 
charters arc one of die most important sources of evidence for die study of 
kingship. 111 They record the name of the ruler making die grant and his title, 
the position of the land wltich was being granted and die conditions on wliich 
it was given, and they end widi a list of prominent people who were witnesses 
to the transaction which can be of great value in establishing die power 
structure widiin a kingdom. There is some contioveisy about when charters 
were first introduced into England. Logic might suggest that they would have 
been introduced by Augustine, but the earliest surviving charter whose 
audicnticity is not in doubt, for it is an ’original’, is dated 679 from the reign of 
Hlodierc of Kent, and consequently it has been proposed dial the written 
charter may have been introduced in the time of Archbishop Theodore (668- 
90). m The trudi may be, as Patrick Woimald has argued in a recent sur\ r cy, 
that ‘we are in no position to discover any single precise source, that there was 
probably more than one. and dial, as it emerges into the historian’s view, the 
Anglo-Saxon charter was neither Italia n nor Frankish nor Celtic but simply sta 
gmtrif. m In introducing chaxicrs. die church was not only bringing in a new 
form of written evidence, but also a new concept of land tenure wltich was to 
bring some radical changes to the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. 1,1 

Regnal lists and genealogies are two classes of record which may have 
preChristian antecedents. Bede records that a decision was taken by ’those 
who compute the dates of king*’ not to record die names of two pagan, and 
spectacularly unsuccessful, kings of Northumbria who died in 634, but instead 
to consign the year of their reigu to their successor Oswald. 1,1 However, 
although there may have been a native traditon of recording the reigns of kings 
and dicir pedigrees, the list and genealogies which have survived have done so 
in die archives of religious communities and show evident signs of clerical 
literary embellishment. 153 The most striking example of the latter is die Wfcsi 
Saxon genealogy wltich traces \Nbdcn*s descent from Adam. As die example of 
die Northumbrian kings cited above demonstrates, even such apparently 
simple documents as regnal lists and genealogies could be manipulated in a 
way which is likely to mislead the historian. Tire largest manuscript collection 
of genealogies and regnal lists is the so-called Anglian collection wltich its 
editor. David Dumvillc, believes was first assembled in Noithumbria in the 
later eighth century. 154 The icasons for putting die Anglian collection togcdier 
remain obscure; Dr Dumvillc suspects a political purpose connected widi the 
claims of Anglian civcrlordship (Northumbrian or Mercian) over other areas of 
England. Thne is a certain artificiality about the pedigrees of the list for 
although die last people named in them died at vary ing points over a century 
and a half die genealogies arc of a standard length. 
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Even the moat secular of Old English poems also owe their survival to 
inclusion in ecclesiastical archives. Old English poetry is difficult to date and 
the most substantial pieces arc only known from manusciipts written towards 
the end of the Anglo-Saxon pciiod. There has been considerable debate about 
the date of the poem Ikoivid/^ Until recently the poem had been considered to 
be a product of the seventh or eighth centuries, but literary’ scholars seem to 
be inaeasingiy favouring a date in the later Saxon period when die manuscript 
containing the poem was written. m To many historians and archaeologists it 
seems a work tliat belongs mote naturally to the prc-Alfrcdian period and the 
milieu of Bede's E/iirxiastnal History and the early Lux j of Anglo-Saxon saints. 137 
The value of ami other heroic poems to die historian is dial they are 

virtually die only guide to die mentality of the secular aristocracy. Beam# 
which far all its dragons and sea-monsters has a strong Christian content not 
only shows the secular values of lordship, but also how die vocabulary and 
morality of the institudon was adapted by the church to convert the Anglo- 
Saxon aristocracy diough not without some distortion of its basic message. 1 ** 
Undoubtedly die most important of the surviving sources for a study of the 
early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms is Bede’s Euiesontkal History of the Engluft /h yfdr. 139 
The work was completed in 731 or soon after, dose to the end of Bede’s life 
wliich had been devoted to the study and elucidation of sacred texts. In his last 
years Bede seems to have been increasingly preoccupied with the problems of 
contemporary’ Nordiumbria wliich induded political dedine abioad and unrest 
at home, and inadequate provision for the church and a falling away of 
Christian standards. In Bede’s mind the different problems were closely 
iuten dated tot his study of the Bible had shown liim that a people’s worldly 
position was intimately linked with its standing with God. The EaJesiaitual 
History shows the Anglo-Saxons how dicir own history could be interpreted in 
Old Testament icims and Bede probably hoped that many would find the 
latter’s message easier to absorb if they could relate it to people and places of 
which they had beard. As Bede says in his own Preface: 

Should history tell of good men and their good estate, the thoughtful 
listener is spurred on to imitate the good; should it rccoid the evil ends of 
wicked men, no less effectually the devout and earnest listener or reader is 
kindled to eschew what is harmful and perverse 

Anglo-Saxon kings provided many of the examples of good and bad behaviour 
and the Old Testament provided Bede with models for his portrayals. 140 

Bede believed that the course of events would reveal God’s will tow aids 
man and so he set out to reconstruct as accurately as he could tire history’ of the 
Anglo-Saxons since their arrival in Britain and adoption of Christianity. 
Correspondents in monasteries and other religious foundations throughout the 
country’ provided him, at Iris request, with relevant material. 141 Some of the 
material came in the form of written documents and Bede has preserved 
material such as the extracts from early English syuods and the Ufi <f St 
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AZTktBmxh of Bailing which would otherwise have been lost. Hawtva, most of 
his material came from oral tradition and some of it was certainly influenced 
by the conventions of both Germanic and Christian story-telling, so that we 
have set-piece scenes of heroic action, on die one hand, and miracle-working, 
on the other. One of Bede’s greatest problems-and therefore one of his greatest 
boons to the modern historian-was to impose a consistent chronology. Ill ere 
was no universal means of dating events in Anglo-Saxon England, and 
correlation of events was a major problem with regnal years, for instance, 
beginning at a different point in every kingdom, depending on when each 
monarch came to die dironc. Whenever possible Bede translated the dates he 
was given into anno IXtxira form and so pioneered diis method of dating in 
England. 141 

Bede’s acJiicvcmcnts as a historian arc impressive. Although he docs use a 
story to point a moral and may cmpliasizc ceitain aspects of royal behaviour 
and play down others, he provides enough information for readers to draw 
their own conclusions. He includes material for most areas of Anglo-Saxon 
England, diough inevitably he lias more on some kingdoms than odiers. and 
not surpiisingly Northumbria has die best coverage. Bede cannot avoid some 
partisanship and is sometimes inclined to belittle Mercian successes to the 
advantage of Northumbria, and he has no time at all for Celtic areas wliich 
obstinately refused to abandon practices not approved of by the rest of the 
western church. One aspect that is perhaps more surprising is dial the bulk of 
his work is concerned widi die seventh century', and that die nearer we move to 
events of which Bede had personal knowledge, the less he has to say, 
particularly on political matters. No doubt this was a wise precaution: die work 
was dedicated to King Ccolwulf of Northumbria who had apparently already 
read the book in draft and even eminent theologians like Bede had to be 
careful what they said to kinjp*. 145 It docs not seem too fanciful to suggest that 
Bede hoped die king would be able to derive some practical assistance for the 
diflkult days ahead of liim from studying die history of his own people w’ith its 
gallery of 'good’ and 'bad’ kings. But the details of political history were always 
subordinated to Bede’s overriding ecclesiastical aims and as Bede remarked 
'bodi the beginning and the course of his (Ceolwulfs) reign have been filled 
with so many and such serious commotions and setbacks that it is as yet 
impossible to know what to say about them’; God's intention towards man was 
not yet apparent to Bede from the events of his own day. 144 

Aldiough Bede had no immediate successor, liis work probably did act as a 
spur to the production of annals in Northumbria and Wfc&scx. Between them 
die Northern annals and the Angl/s-Saxm Cfoonidt provide a framework of 
events for the later eighth and the ninth centuries, though the lack of annals 
from Mercia, the dominant kingdom for much of diis period, is a considerable 
disadvantage. Nor must we overlook the continuing importance of other 
disciplines wliich also study the Anglo-Saxon past. Archaeological evidence 
continues to be of the greatest importance and can show us die products of 
royal orders and decisions. Numismatic studies become increasingly useful for 
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understanding political as well as economic developments. 141 Sources for 
individual kingdoms will be introduced in the relevant chapters for it is now 
time to review the history and regnal practices of die kingdoms for which 
sufficient written evidence survives. From these we can hope to learn more of 
Anglo-Saxon kingship and die factors which enabled some kingdoms to thrive 
while odieis disappeared from view. 



Chapter Two 
KENT 


South* 

No major narrative source written in Kent lias survived, but Kent ranks as one 
of the best recorded of the early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms and can be studied 
through a variety of written sources. Bede was well informed on Kentish 
affairs, one of his chief informants being, as he explains in his Preface, Abbot 
Albums of the monastery of St Peter and St Paul, Canterbury’ (subsequently St 
Augustine's). Bede was also able to make use of the correspondence of the 
Gregorian mission which the priest Nothhclm copied for him horn die papal 
archives. 1 hi addition to the regnal and genealogical information included in 
die IMatttfarf History, there is a genealogy of /Ediclbeit II of Kent in the 
Anglian collection 1 and a regnal list (winch also ends with yKthcJbcit IT) copied 
in the twclfdi century. 3 The surviving charters come horn die archives of the 
cedesiatical foundations of Christ Church and St Augustine's Canterbury, 
Rochester. Mmster-in Thanct, Lymingc and Rcculver. Tlic charters arc of great 
value not only for their information on irlations between church and state, but 
also for the light they shed on royal administration and on individual members 
of the royal house. Unfortunately accurate dating is a problem widi many of 
the charters and some of their chronological infoimation is haid to reconcile 
with dial provided by Bede and other narrative sources. 4 Lawcodcs survive 
from the reigns of ALthclbcit L Hloihcrc and Eadric, and Wihtrcd.' 

These sources present a rather bland picture of the Kentish kings, but 
insight into tensions within the royal house is provided by 1 a series of related 
texts which arc known as the ‘Legend of St MOdrilh'. 6 The various versions of 
the Legend biing togcdicr a number of tr aditions concerning members of the 
royal house of Kent and their Mercian and East Anglian relatives who were 
regarded as saints. At the hcait of the Legend is an account of the murder of 
the Kentish princes ALdieibcn and ALihclrcd by their cousin King Egbert wliich 
led to die foundation of the monastery’ at Minster-inThanct where Mildrith 
was abbess in die early eighth century’. David Rollason. who lias studied the 
texts in detail, argues that the archetype of die Legend dated to the second 
quarter of the cighdi century, and than in spite of its various hagiographical 
and traditional story telling elements, it incorporated reliable historical 
traditions. It is also possible to receive some interesting insights into the lives of 
members of die royal house who were correspondents of the missionary St 
Boniface. 
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7he origins of the kingdom of Kent 

Kent has the most detailed surviving origin legends of any Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom. In addition to die brief references to Hengist and Horsa in the 
Eaitsiastkal History, there arc die fuller narratives in the Hutona Brittomm and 
die Anglo-Sax</n Chronicle which seem to be variant versions of the same 
traditions about Hengist, Horsa and the British king Vortigern. 7 Recent 
detailed studies by Patrick Sims-Williams and Nicholas Brooks have confirmed 
that diesc accounts arc largely mythic and dial any reliable oral tradition wliich 
they may have embodied has been lost in the conventions of the origin legend 
format. 4 Rather less is known about Oise from whom Bede says die Kentish 
royal house took the name of Oiscingas which implies diat Oise was originally 
seen as the more significant founder of the dynasty (though Oise’s name 
suggests that he may have been more god than man).* According to Bede Oise 
was die agnomen of Hengist’s son (Erie and his son was Octa, but a variant on 
diese traditions represented by die Hutoria Brittonmn and the genealogy’ of 
yElhclbcrt 11 in the Anglian collection has Octa as Hengist's son and Oise 
(though in a variant form) as Hengist’s grandson. Such variations serve to 
underline the point diat die stoiics about die origins of Kent belong to the 
literary world of saga radier than genuine liistoiical tradition. To reach a 
clearer understanding of what may actually have occurred in die fifth and sixth 
centuries we have to use archaeology, landscape studies and place-names, plus 
what can be inferred from the earliest reliable written sources. 

Bede recorded dial the people of Kent were ofjutish origin and the claim 
is reflected in the choice of Hengist^ who appears in Old English poetry as a 
warleader of the Jutes, as the founder of the dynasty. w The case for ajutish 
origin receives support from fifth*century finds from eastern Kent, diough 
die pottery' and other artefacts cannot tell us in what capacity the Jutes first 
came to die province. 11 Objects made on die Jutland peninsula were still 
reaching Kent in the sixth century, but the dominant influence reflected in 
die archaeological record for the sixth century was Frankish. Frankish 
fashions in dress, weaponry' and drink are reflected in the burials, diough 
these arc never exclusively Frankish suggesdng ‘influence* rather than 
settlement. 11 The Frankish connection receives support from the earliest 
reliable information we have about tbc Kentish royal house, which is 
discussed below, and in claims by die Merovingian royal bouse of the Franks 
to over lordship of some part of Britain in the sixth century. 12 Whatever the 
exact nature of the connection, it would appear to have becu of material 
advantage to the Kentishmen; Kentish burials arc not only distinguished 
fiom diose of other Anglo-Saxon provinces by' a greater range of impoitcd 
goods, but arc also significandy tidier whether this wealth is measured in 
terms of precious metals or range of objects buried. 14 

The arc h a e ological record cannot show when die balance of power passed 
from Romano-Biitish to Geimanic hands though it docs show that the material 
culture of the province was predominandy Ccimanic by the sixth century. 
Aldiough die province’s major Roman town at Canterbury’ seems to have been 
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abandoned dui mg the fifth century {to be reoccupicd at the end of the sixth 
century) 1 * and there is a striking contrast between the small finds of the Roman 
and early Anglo-Saxon periods, there seems to haw been greater continuity in 
rural settlement. Alan Everitt’s study of the historical geography of Kent shows 
how the infrastructure of die Germanic kingdom may have grown out of the 
Romano-British organization of the province. Germanic setdement was 
concentrated in die same areas dial had the greatest centres of population in 
die Roman period, especially the fertile area of the east of die count)’ between 
the downland and die sea. llic major estates and the 'regions’ or lathes into 
which they wcjc grouped for administrative purposes may also reflect the 
earlier Roman organization of the province to some degree and the estate 
ccuties of die Anglo-Saxon period. based at river- or spring heads, were in 
many cases the sites of villas or other significant Roman settlements. 1 * The 
Germanic setders also adopted die Romano-British name of the province 
(Cdntium) and diis provides further encouragement for the idea of a subRoman 
province passing from British to Germanic hands with its basic stniezure 
pteserved intact—which is wliat die legends of Hengist and Vortigern could be 
seen as embodying. 1 ’ 

The distinctive Kentish culture discussed above is confined to eastern Kent, 
and archaeological finds from western Kent arc rather poorer and different in 
character, being more typical oFSaxon’ finds from Surrey, Essex and the 
Thames valley. 11 Kent is unique amongst the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in having 
had two bishoprics (Canterbury for cast Kent and Rochester for west Kent) 
from die early days of its conversion. The division into cast and west Kent also 
seems to have been a political one widi die two provinces each having its own 
king for much of the period in which the mdependent kingdom of Kent 
existed. 1 * The combination of diis evidence suggests dial the Kentish kingdom 
originally comprised only east Kent, but diat at some point probably in the 
sixth century west Kent was annexed and incorporated into the kingdom, 
diough remaining a distinctive province in certain respects. The Saxon 
provinces to die north were the most obvious areas into which the men of Kent 
could expand widi good communications provided by Wading Street as well as 
by sca. J0 Expansion to the south-west was hindered by difficult 
communications because of die Weald. The only other option for expansion 
was by sea and it seems likely that the sixth-century rulers of Kent also had an 
interest in die only ocher two areas which Bede said were setded by Jutes, the 
Isle of Wight and the area of Hampshire opposite it. The cotuiecuon between 
Kent and Wight seems particularly likely as the mythological ancestors of the 
Kentish royal house included Weeta and Wlhtgils whose names seem to be 
derived from die Latin name for the Isle of Wight (Held Ibtu anglicized as 
Wiht-), as was that of Wilitgar die eponymous founder of the royal house of 
Wight. 11 Material from Isle of Wight cemeteries suggests Kentish connections 
and one very rich female burial from Chcssell Down was so overwhelmingly 
Kentish in character as to provoke the hypothesis that she was a Kentish 
princess maiticd into royal house of Wight 21 
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The history of the kingdom 0/Kent 

The historical horizon of the Kentish kings can be said to begin with 
Eormenric. the lather of King Aahelbcrt. The name of Eormenric is only 
recotikd in the Kentish genealogies, but the contemporary Frankish historian 
Gregory of Tours alludes to die marriage of yEthclbert and Bertha, the 
daughter of King Charibert of Paris and Ingoberg, as having occurred while 
Auhclbert’s father was ruling in Kent." Unfortunately Gregory docs not 
provide die date of die marriage, though he implies that Beitlia was not born 
until after 561 and his words could be taken to mean that Eormenric was still 
ruling in 589.** Eorincnric’s name reinforces the archaeological evidence for 
Frankish connections being of great importance in Kent by die middle of the 
sixth century’*, its first element ‘Eorrnen’ is rare in Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, 
but relatively common among die Frankish royal house and aristocracy. 

Gregory of Tours provides contemporary* evidence for the reign of 
ALthelbert and although his information on the chronology of Kentish reigns 
lacks precision, it docs suggest diat Bede’s statement dial i£dielbcrt died in 
616 after a icign of 56 years must be mistaken as this would place 
ALthelbert’s accession in 560-beforc the birdi of die wife he is supposed to 
have married while he was still a prince! 56 is in any ease improbably long 
for a reign in the early Saxon period, and it is peihaps more likely that 
ALthelbert died aged 56.” Bede tells us that .Edielbeit was able to exercise 
over lordship over the other southern kingdoms 1 * and we have seen some 
evidence for an extension of Kentish power to neighbouring provinces. 
Exaedy how and when ALdielbert achieved his pre-eminence we do not 
know, but die previous great overlord Ceawlin of Wessex fell from power in 
592, according to Wfest Saxon tradition. 

The reality of Kentish power in the kingdom of the East Saxons is apparent. 
yEihcibctt’s sister Kicula was married to Slcdd of die East Saxons and as Slcdd 
seems 10 have been die first of his line to rule, it is possible that Kent played a 
key itile in bringing the family to powa. r By 60*1 Sledd’s sou Sabcit was ruling 
die East Saxons and was nominally in charge of the London area, but it was 
dLthclbeit who took the responsibility, and the credit, for founding the first 
cathedral of St Paul’s. Links w’ith the East Angles may also have been 
particularly significant. The East Angles arc the only other Anglo-Saxon 
people whom ALthclben is recorded as having tried to convert and diough 
King Ka'dwald refused to abandon his pagan gods completely, Paulinus, one of 
die Italian missionaries, docs seem to have been introduced into Iris court.” 

Aldiough itihclbeit married a Frankish princess, alheit a not particularly 
piestigious one, die circumstances of Aahclbcrt’s conversion suggest dial he 
was at some pains to distance himself from too dose an assodauon with 
Frankish power. His Frankish bride Bertha, like the majority of the Pranks, was 
Christian and came accompanied not by a mere chaplain, but by a bishop 
called Liudhard.** Although Bede docs not specifically say so, the intention 
was surely dial /Ediclbcit would agree to consider conversion at Frankish 
hands as a condition of the marriage. Analogy widi similar unions between 
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Christian princesses and pagan kings from elsewhere within Europe and 
within Anglo-Saxon England support such an interpretation and suggest dial 
for Adielbcrt to have received conversion via the Frankish court would have 
been an explicit recognition that he was politically subordinate to FnandaJ* 1 By 
receiving conversion dirough Rome-and one of Pope Gregory's letters hints 
that /Ediclbcit had indicated a willingness to receive a papal delegation 1 *- 
yEthelbcit effectively asserted his independence from Frankish coutrol. 

None of iExhelbeit s successors exercised the same level of authority outside 
Kent which iEthelbert had enjoyed, but Kcutish power should not be 
underestimated in the reigns of Eadbald (616-40), Eorccnbeit (640-64), 
Egbcit I (664-73), Hlothcre (673/4-85) and Eadric (685-87). References to 
events during their reigns arc few, so it is probably significant that a number of 
them show Kentish influence outside Kent itself or suggest Kent enjoyed 
particular prestige among the early kingdoms. The Frankish connection was 
strengthened when iEthelbcrt's son Eadbald also took a Frankish bride—once 
his archbishop had persuaded him that he could not marry his stepmother.” 
Kentish tradition knew her as Ymme and believed her to be a Frankish 
princess, though die historian Karl Werner has recently suggested dial she was 
the daughter of Eichinoald. mayor of the palace of Neustria (western 
Franciaj. 11 Within England there seems to have been a certain demand for 
Kentish piinccsscs from die other royal kingdoms, diough we are exceptionally 
well info nned about die marriages of Kentish royal women through the 
hagiographic traditions surrounding St Mildrith. 34 Bede pays particular 
attention to the marriage arranged during die irign of Eadbald between his 
sister, /Ethelburh. and Edwin of Deira which brought Christianity to 
Noithumbria, and apparendy assured a special relationship between die two 
provinces for Bede claims that when Edwin was overlord of the southern 
English he did not exercise authority over Kent." 

Kentish interests in die areas immediately noith and west of the province 
seem to have continued. The bond with the East Saxon royal house weakened, 
but the laws of Hlodicre and Eadric reveal continuing Kentish interests in 
London where dicrc was a Kentish royal residence (cyngai telt), a reeve to 
fcpttsem Kentish royal interests fiyningt j u'iigerefan) and where men of Kent 
might be expccird to make considerable propcity transactions. 31 King Egbcit 
was in a position to found the monaster)’ of Clhcrtscy in Surrey and may have 
controlled all die eastern pan of die province. 37 There may even have been 
some Kentish influence amongst the South Saxons, though the only cl e ar 
reference concerns rather unusual circumstances in which Eadric raised the 
Soudi Saxons against liis uncle. 1 flothcrc, and was dicreby able to deprive him 
of the dii one/** 

However, the position of Kent could not remain entirely unaffected by the 
new foices coming to power in the seventh century. Traces of Nordiumbrian 
intervention arc slight, though Oswald threatened the infant heirs of Edwin of 
Deira whom Arhclbuih had taken back to Kent. 11 and Oswhi appeals to have 
uied to intervene in the appointment of a new archbishop of Canter bur)’ in 
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664. 40 In 676 ALthclrcd of Mercia invaded Kent and caused so much 
destruction in die Rochester diocese that the see had to be abandoned for a 
while. 41 The icasons for his attack are not given by Bede, enforcement of 
ovcrlntdship or an attempt to discourage Kentish influence in Surrey and 
London ate possibilities. 4 * A more serious invasion seems to haw brought 
Eadric’s reign to an end. A raid on Kent by C*dwalla of Wfcsscx and his 
btodier Mul is recorded in 686. and shortly afterwards Mul as king of Kent 
confirmed previous royal grants to the monastery of Minstcrin-Thanct. 43 
Hr&sibly Grdwalla and Mul joined forces widi die East Saxons as a charter 
(admittedly rather problematic) in which Cffdwalla granted away land in Kent 
refers to the invasion of King Sigehcre who apparently witnessed the 
document. 44 Mill’s reign came to an abrupt end when he and twelve others 
were burnt to death in 687 : GadwaUa ravaged the kingdom again and the 
Wat Saxons ultimately had to pay appropriate compensation for die murder to 
his successor, Inc. 4 ' The exact fate of Eadric while these events occurred is not 
certain, but according to a Prankish source he died on 31 August 6S7. 44 

The abdication of Czdwalla in 688 was followed by further upheaval in 
Kent East Saxon interests were inherited by Swxfhcaid, son of Sxbbi who 
ruled in the western half of Kent probably until 694. 4? The other half of the 
kingdom was ruled by Oswinc who was a member of the Kentish royal house, 
but apparendy not considered eligible for the throne by Bede’s informants or 
by those who kept the regnal lists as he docs not appear in the latter. 44 It is 
possible dial bodi men owed dicir positions to help from ALthebed of Mercia 
who confirmed charters of both rulers and whose enmity towards die main* 
stream Kentish royal bouse liad been demonstrated in 676. 41 However, in 690 
or 691 Wihtred, die brother of Eadric, and, according to Bede, 'the rightful 
king’, toppled Os wine.* 1 though, as has already been mentioned, Sw&fheard 
may have lingered until 694. There is no reason to dunk that Wihtred** 
position was weaker than that of his predecessors who ruled before 686. One 
of his grants was issued at Berkhamsted, suggesting that Wihtred may have 
exercised power north of die Thames and had his revenge on the East 
Saxons. 51 

Bcdc*s last Kentish notice records die death of Wihtred in 725 and that he 
left three sons, ALthclbcrt. Eadbeit and Alric, as his heirs. 51 From this point the 
chronology of die Kentish kings becomes much less certain and, as Thomas of 
Bmham, a medieval chronicler who grappled with die problems of Kentish 
dating observed, there arc severe problems in reconciling charter and chrouide 
evidence. 13 Alric is not heard of again, and according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Cknmidi Eadbcrt died in 748 and /Ediclbcrt in 762. The charter evidence 
implies that Auhdbei t was die senior and in command from die death of his 
father and dial both Auhdbcit and Eadbeit were alive and ruling in 762 
(though it should be noted dial there arc no charters for Adidbert or Eadbeit 
between 748 and 761). 14 Clearly both sets of evidence cannot be correct- The 
ChonuU evidence for Eadbcit’s death in 748 receives some support from 
evidence for an Eaidwulf, son of King Eadbcrt, ruling in the Rochester diocese 
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in the latter part of the period (though unfortunately none of ilia charters or 
letters is securely dated).* However, to accept Eadbert’s death in 748 one also 
has to accept that a second Eadbert came to the throne in 761 and that 
subsequently the regnal years of liis charters were altered to make it appear as 
if be was the same person as the earlier Eadbert. One can liypothcsize about 
which solution is likely to be correct, but overall it seems safer to live with 
some uncertainty over the exact nature and chronology of the reigns of 
/Ethelbcrt, Eadbert and Eaidwulf. 

iEthelbcrt and Eadbert were ruling at the time of the great Mercian overlord 
/Ethclbald and, although he docs not seem to have interfered with their 
sovereign rights in Kent^ Kentish outside interests were certainly affected when 
London became a Mercian city. Kentish religious houses who wished for 
favourable tolls now had to seek them from j&helbald, and a grant bom King 
/Ethclbald to Abbess Eadburh of Minster in-Thanet which is witnessed by 
King Eadbert helps to underline a shift in the relationship of Kentish and 
Mercian kings. 16 Another sign of changing limes was the appointment of 
Mercians as archbishops of Canterbury’. Tatwinc (731-4) came from the 
monastery of Brccdou (Leics); Notlthelm (735-9) was a priest in London; and 
there is a possibility that Cuthbcit (740-61) had been bishop of Hereford 
before his appointment to Canterbury.* 7 

yEthelbcit died in 762 and Eadbert is found sharing power in the same year 
with King Sigered who conceivably, bom the form of his name, was a member 
of the East Saxon royal house; a charter in which Sigered and Eadbert both 
appear is Eadbert s last appearance. 5 * Subsequently Sigered ruled with a king 
Eanmund.* 1 but the reigns of both men seem to have ended in 764 when OHa 
of Mercia took coutrol in Canterbury with a determination to enforce Mercian 
over lordship in a way that Kent had not experienced before. Ofla apparently 
claimed the right to control the Kentish royal lands and that Kentish kings 
could only grant land with his consent. Ofla demonstrated his control in 764 
by regranting in his own right land which Rochester had previously received 
bom Sigered with the consent of Eanmund* Native kings were at first allowed 
to rule under Ofla’s authorization, and Hcahbert and Egbert 11 are found 
sharing power in 765. M Hcahbert soon disappeared and it is possible (but not 
certain because of the dubious nature of tire chatter texts) that Ofla ruled Kent 
in his own right between 772 and 774. However, Egbert seems eventually to 
have led a successful counterattack and it would appear that the men of Kent 
were the victors over die Mercians at die batdc of Otford in 776.® In 778 and 
779 Egbert was able to grant charters without reference to Ofla.® and it is 
possible diat diis period of rclauve Kentish independence extended to 784 
when a King Ealhmund made a single appearance in a charter. 64 However, 
bom 7R5 Ofla is found in sole control of the province and grants which Egbert 
had made in liis awn right were rescinded.* 

The main representative of the royal house from this lime seems to have 
been Eadbcit Pten who like other displaced Anglo-Saxon princes took refuge 
at die court of Charlemagne in the latter part of Ofla’s reign* On Offa’s death 
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iu 796 Eadbcrt returned to Kent and was able to take control of the kingdom 
for two years until defeated and captured by Offa's successor Cenwulf® 7 
Cenwulf s daiins were strengthened by die fact that Eadbcrt had been in holy 
otxkrs which he had illegally renounced in order to become king.* 1 As a sop to 
Kentish independence Cenwulf created his own brother Cuthred subking of 
Kent, but when Cuthred died in 807 Cenwulf treated the Kentish kingdom as 
part of liis own patrimony, as Ofta had done before him* There was possibly 
a last surge of independence c. 823-25 when we know, chiefly from the 
numismatic evidence, that Baldred was in power in Kent, but Baldred could 
equally be a Mercian prince and a relative of King Bcornwulf who took power 
from Cenwulf s successor Ceolwulf in 823* Baldred was expelled by Egbert 
of Wessex in 825 and horn this time die former kingdom was under West 
Saxon control. Kent togcdicr with Sussex, Surrey and, probably. Essex formed 
a subkingdom of Wessex until 858 when it was fully integrated widi die main 
kingdom. 


The Kentish royal house 

Aldiough the surviving versions of the Kentish regnal list show only single 
reigns, it is dear from Bede and the charter evidence dial it was normal for two 
kings to nilc together in Kent even if one of diese was generally dominant. A 
sequence of joint reigns can be traced from the reigns of Hlotherc and his 
nephew Eadric, who issued a joint lawcode, and joint rule even persisted 
during periods of foreign conquest (Table l). n The evidence for joint kingship 
before the accession of I Ikthcre and Eadric is not so substantial, but there arc 
hints of it. Forged charters of Canterbury and Rochester preserve a tradition 
that Eadbald ruled with his father ALtheJbcit. 71 During Eadbald's own reign 
letters from the papal archives transcribed in die Ealeiuutical History seem to 
distinguish Eadbald ‘Audubald* fiom a Kentish ruler 'Aduluald' (£thelwald) 
who must have been his contemporary.^ lire 'Legend of St Mfldrith* preserves 
a tradition that Eortnenred was a junior Kentish king probably during the reign 
of Eadbald (presumably in succession to £thelwald). 

In some cases diere is evidence dial the kings possessed separate courts 
based in east and west Kent which is what one might expect from die evidence 
for the separate dioceses. When after die death of i£d>eibert die missionaries 
were faced with a reaction against Christianity, King Eadbald seems to have 
been brought back to the true faidi by Archbishop Lawrence while his co rnier 
/Ethelwald was saved from apostasy by Bishop Justus of Rochester. * The 
charters of ALthclbcrt II and Eadben show their different spheres of activity in 
cast and west Kent and there is a dear indication of dieir separate courts in a 
charter of 738 wliich was witnessed by each brother widi his own entourage. 7 * 
The king based in east Kent and Canterbury tended to be the dominant 
partner, but relations between the two rulers varied with individual 
circumstances. Wihtred, for instance, seems to have delegated some royal 
powers to his eldest son Athelbcrt IL but dLdidben did not use die tide of king 
until after his father's death. When iEthelbert became the dominant king he 
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shared power with his brother Eadbert who enjoyed more freedom of action 
than /Ethclbcit apparently had under their fadier.” Possibly tiic brothers did 
not always agirc on their relative powers as in one chatter we find Bishop 
Ealdwulf of Rochester apologizing because he had not known he needed 
/EihcIbcrVs confirmation for a giant made by Eadbat.* Oswine and die East 
Saxon Swsfheaxd provide the best evidence for an equal division of authority 
as each witnessed the other’s chatters. It would appear from the charter 
donations dial Sw-xlbeard was based in west Kent, which of course was closest 
to die East Saxon kingdom and may originally have been a ‘Saxon’ province, 
and Oswine in die eastern part of the kingdom.” A similar dear cut division 
into two provinces seems to have occurred in 762 when Sigered (who from his 
name could also liave been an East Saxon) described himself as 'king of a lialf 
part of the province of die QmluariiV Radiei surprisingly, as Sigered's untidy 
tide illustrates, there docs not seem to have been any term in common use for 
die two halves of the kingdom. Although for administrative purposes the 
kingdom of Kent was usually divided between two courts which might go their 
own way at times of foreign conquest, die kingdom generally seems to have 
been regarded as an entity widi one king who was dominant. 

The division into die two provinces pirsumably goes back to die sixth 
century when west Kent is most likdy to have been taken over by the rulers of 
cast Kent. By die ninth century the administrative division into two provinces 
had become so fossilized that they were kept as separate ealdormanrics of cast 
and west Kent after Kent was incoiporaicd into Wessex. 41 It was not unusual 
for Anglo-Saxon kingdoms to turn a newly acquired province into a 
subkingdom, but it was unusual for such a subkingdom to persist for longer 
dian one or two generations. IVesumably the internal subdivision of the 
kingdom was a matter of some significance to the rulers of Kent which even 
the most powerful kings wished to preserve. One reason for its persistence may 
have been die opportunities it presented for manipulation of the succession. 
For one of the distinctive features of kings hip in Kent is its pattern of restricted 
succession in which only those who were diemselves sons of kings succeeded 
to die throne.” The subkingship provided an oppottunity to establish and 
maintain such a system of succession if, as certainly occurred in a number of 
cases, die junior king followed his senior partner to die dominant position. 43 

However, diis system of succession could not eliminate rivalry within the 
royal house. Eadric seems to have served as junior king to his uncle Hlotherc 
which would presumably have meant dial he would have succeeded to his 
unde’s position in due course. Ead ri c, however, preferred to antidpatc events 
and with the aid of die South Saxons brought about his unde’s untimely 
dcadi; M pci haps i fiodieir had sons of his own whom Eadric feared may have 
ultimately been preferred to himself. One of the dearest accounts of the 
tensions widiui die royal house is contained within the Kentish hagiographical 
collection known as ‘The Legend of St Mildrith’ and concerns the 
circumstances which led up to the dcadis of Mildxith’s undes ALthebed and 
Aihelbeit. 1 ' Accoiding to the Legend, Eadbald had two sons, Eoiccnbcrt and 
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Eormcnrcd, and was succeeded by the forma. Some of the older versions 
record that Eotmcmcd was the elder ol the two and give him the title of ttgrfu* 
wliich may imply dial he held the junior kingship under his father. Eoimenred 
seems to have picdcccased his brother, and left two sons. ALihcIbcrt and 
y&hclied. under Eorccnbcit’s protection. When Eorcenbcrt died his own son 
Egbert succeeded him and in order to safeguard his position Egbert had 
yEthelbcit and yEihclrcd murdered. The two princes arc presented as young 
children, but in fact they arc more Likely to have been adults and a genuine 
threat to Egbert's position (see Table 3). 

The account of the murder of £ihclred and /Ethclbcrt reveals very dearly 
the problems inherent in die type of restricted succession which was practised 
in Kent. A king might be succeeded by two or more sons, but usually only the 
offspring of one of these sous would inherit the throne. Rivalry between first 
cousins was conscqucndy likely to be intense and Egbert’s actions levcal one 
course of action which could resolve the situation. The expectation in Kent, as 
in Franda. seems to have been that only those who were the sons of kings 
succeeded to the throne; more distant relatives seem to have been excluded 
and had to resort to force of arms if they wished to accede. 'This is what 
Oswinc had to do. and he seems to have turned to the East Saxons and 
Mercians to assist him. ilia exact relationship to the main line is not known, 
though a case has been made for him being a descendant of Eormcnrcd whose 
wife, according to die Mildrkh Legend, was called Oslata.** However, Bede, no 
doubt reflecting die views of the descendants of Egbert who soon regained 
power, says that Oswinc was dubius and not the rightful king.* 7 Rules of 
succession seem to have been sharply defined in Kent, as they were in 
Merovingian Franda. and they generally seem to have been vigorously 
enforced. 

These observations only apply up to the time of ALdidbcrt 11 and Eadbeit 
for we do not know bow any of the subsequent kings were related to the main 
line or to each other. The names of Eanmund, Ealhmund. Egbcit 11 and 
Eadbeit Pracn follow die naming tradiuons of the dominant branch, but that is 
as far as one can go. Sigercd and Baldred may not have been Kentishmcn at all, 
but members of East Saxon and Mercian dynasties respectively. Hcahbcit’s 
origins arc obscure. On die face of it die Kentish kings did not cxpciicnce any 
of die eruptions of distant cousins and rival royal lineages which upset the 
succession plans of other Anglo-Saxon dynasties, but our knowledge of what 
occurred in the kingdom’s final days is incomplete. 

Wfc do not know much about what happened to male members of the royal 
house who, like Oswinc. were apparendy considered ineligible for the throne. 
One might have expected diem to take their place amongst die ranks of the 
higher nobility and assist in royal government, but none of die nobles who 
wiuicssed royal charters can be definitely identified as members of the royal 
house, though King Heahbcrt may be the individual of dial name who was 
among the nobles who wiuiesscd a charter of Sigercd.” Some of die surplus 
princes might have gone into the church, like Eadbert Pran, which 
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thcofcticilly pi evented them from having any claim on the throne.” Some of 
tl»c kinsmen of Abbess Eangyth and her daughter ileahburh {who were related 
to the loyal house though it is not known exactly how) seem to have been 
fumed into exile because of die hostility of the main line.” 

On the whole we air rather better informed about the roles allowed to 
women of the loyal bouse. Female relatives were in die Qrst instance of value 
for the links which they could form with other royal houses through 
marriage.* 1 Kentish princesses married three of die most powerful rulers of the 
seventh century, namely Edwin and Oswiu of Nordiumbria and Wulfhcrc of 
Mercia. The marriage of Edwin and ALthelburh, sister of Eadbald, was not 
only important for the spread of Christianity, but also scaled an alliance 
betweeu the two kingdoms which was advantageous to Kent when 
Northumbria became militarily pre-eminent. 11 When Edwin was killed. 
ALthdburh returned to Kent widi her daughter Eanflid. who must have been 
an impoitant bargaining countci for her cousin Hlodicrc when Oswiu of 
Notihuinbfia wished to marry her to help suengdicn his command of the two 
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Noi thumb tun pr winces." Landed seems to have been a particularly forceful 
queen of Northumbria, and though her power derived in part from the fact 
that she was a Dciran princess, her Kentish links may also have been 
significant; for instance, she mobilized her cousin lilothere to help her promote 
tire career of Wilfrid who like her favoured the customs of Dcira rather than 
Ber tutu over such issues as the celebration of Easter.* 4 

Kentish royal women also played an important role in die church in Kent. In 
die council of Bapdiild King Wihued granted privileged rights to eight toyal 
minsters; five of thcse-Minster-inThanct. folkcstone, Lymingc. Sheppey and 
Hoo-wcrc double monasteries of a type fust found in Francia, that is mixed 
communities of nuns and monks or secular clergy under the control of an 
abbess.* 4 * All but Hoo were founded, according to the Miklridi Legend, by or 
for queens or princesses of Kent and their foundresses were subsequendy 
honoured as saints.** Minster in-Thanct is the best recorded of these royal 
double monasteries as its early charters were preserved at St Augustine's. 
Canterbury which acquired the monastery and its estates in the reign of 
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Cnut*The foundation of Minster is a major concern of ilic Mildrith Legend 
for, after the murder of die princes iEthelrcd and /EthcJbcii, £gbcrt was 
obliged to atone for his ciime by founding the monastery on the Isle of ThioeL 
Its first abbess was a sister of the murdered princes; she appears in tire Mildrith 
Legend as Do nine (Lc. Dornina) Eafe and in the Minster chattels as Abbess 
/Ebbe." 

Coutrol of Minster seems to liavc passed among female members of the 
Kentish royal house and gives us some insight into the workings of a royal 
proprietary monastery, iEhbe was succeeded by her niece Mildrith, die subject 
of the Mildtidi Legend, and she in turn was succeeded by Eadburh. who was 
probably also a member of the Kentish royal house though her exact 
relationship is uncertain. 1 * Eadburh actively piomotcd the cult of Mildtidi and 
was later regarded as a saint herself. The next abbess to appear in die chatters 
is Sigeburh who was conceivably related to King Sigered whose reign 
overlapped widi her term as abbess. 1 * 1 All the abbesses were active in obtaining 
giants and privileges from Kentish kings or from Mercian overlords when 
appropriate. Eadburh seems to liavc been highly regarded by fellow religious 
and was treated widi great respect by the Anglo-Saxon missionary’ Boniface 
who commissioned her to copy die episdes of St Peter in gold.* 11 

It is likely that the other double monasteiies would provide a similar history 
if dieir charters liad survived. Boniface's corrcspendants also included Abbess 
Eangyth and her daughtci Heahburh who eventually succeeded her as abbess. 
They were related to King Adiclbert II and presumably controlled one of the 
other propcietaty monasteries of die royal house. lw Like Eadburh they were 
literate, pious and wrote respectable Latin. These proprietary’ bouses allowed 
the royal house to endow the chutch, but retain use of it for dieir relatives, 
diough as Eangyih's letter to Boniface reveals the endowments were not 
always sufficient and kings, queens and their officials might make oppressive 
demands (presumably financial) on sudi houses. 1 * 5 The proprietary houses 
may also have been linked widi die administration of the kingdom for a 
number of diem seem to liavc been based in the central places of major estates 
for whose spiiitual needs they would have been responsible. 104 

Pope Gregory had advised Augustine to make certain compromises with 
Anglo-Saxon custom in order to ensure die success of their mission. 11 * This 
principle also seems to have been adopted by Archbishop Theodore, who. for 
instance, was prepared to allow the existence of double monasteries as an 
established local custom although he could find litdc canonical suppoit for 
them. 11 f The result seems to have been (as far as we can tell) harmonious 
relations between Kentish kings and their archbishops. The kings 
conscientiously endowed and protected the churches as their legisladon 
indicates, though they retained certain tights over church lands, and the 
archbishops refrained from objecting to such institutions as proprietary 
monasteries in which in any case, if two of the double monasteries are a 
reliable guide, standards of religious observance were liigh. Whether matters 
would liavc continued in such a harmonious strain if the Kentish kings liad not 
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been ousted in the last quarter of die eighth century’ we shall never know. But 
when die Met dan kings and their kinswomen attempted to take over the 
proprietary rights of the Kentish royal house in Minstcr-in-Thanet* Lyminge 
and Reculver they were actively opposed by successive archbishops of 
Canterbury who successfully asserted episcopal rights over such monasteries 
in opposition to die interests of the new rulers.** 7 


Royal m&urui and govrrnmertl 

Unlike most other major Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, it is not Kent’s military 
prowess which emerges most clearly from die available sources as the reason 
for its success. This is not to say that military successes did not play an 
impoitani role: dicrc arc scattered references to Kentish batdes and the Kentish 
army was apparendy strong enough to defeat a Mercian army of Offa in 776. 
Rather it is that the sources available for the study of the Kentish kingdom 
enable us to concentrate on other factors which help explain the power of its 


One thing which distinguishes Kent from odicr Anglo-Saxon kingdoms is 
the strength of its Frankish connections. As we have seen, Frankish finds and 
fashions are a notable feature of the archaeology of the province in the sixth 
century. The arrival of Frankish goods can be linked widi die personal ties 
between Kent and the Ncustrian (west Frankish) court seen most clearly 
through the marriages of £thclbcrt and Eadbald. We should not 
underestimate the importance of these family links. When i£dielburh, the 
sister of Eadbald, fled from Northumbria after the death of her husband 
Edwin, she sent her children to die court of King Dagobert in Francia for 
safety, as she feared they might otherwise fall victim to dynastic intrigue. Bede 
calls Dagobert her amum, but he was also, if rather distandy, her kinsman. 1 " 
Frankish names like Eorccnbcrt, Eormeured and Hlothcrc (Leutharius) 
continued to be favoured by the royal house. At least one Kentish princess, 
Eorccngota, die daughter of Eorccnbcrt, entered a Frankish double monastery 
(FaremoOlier en-Brie). 1,1 

We cannot know die exact circumstances in which the link between the 
Kentish and Frankish royal houses was established diough, as lan Wood has 
shown, it fits into a pattern of Frankish expansion and overiordship of areas 
bordering die North Sea in the sixth century. 111 As a province on die periphery 
of die Prankish kingdom die Kentish kings received various advantages, both 
tangible and intangible, which may have helped them emerge as one of the 
dominant kingdoms of southern England in the late sixth and seventh 
centuries. The tangible advantages of the connection were the impel ted goods 
already rcfcircd to which arc in such abundance that they must represent 
commerce radier than just gift-exchange between royal courts. 111 Exaedy when 
Kentish kings came to control trade in Kent is debated. Royal interest in the 
supeivision of trade and protection of merchants is evident in the Kentish 
lawcodes of the later seventh century. 11 * One way in which traders could prove 
an important source of royal revenue was through die levying of tolls and royal 
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officials whose duty it was to collect such tolls (thcoloruatit) appear in a number 
of Kentish charters. 113 Grams of remissions of tolls at Kentish ports to religious 
houses imply that such tolls were normally burdensome. The exemptions fiom 
toll also show die involvement of die royal proprietary houses in foreign trade 
and many of diem, including Minster-in-Thanct, Lvmingc and Rcculvcr, were 
ideally sited for dial purpose on coasts or navigable channels in eastern Kent. 
The combination of sources suggests that commercial interests were of great 
importance to the Kentish royal bouse during the sevcndi and early eighth 
centuries. 

What is not so certain is how far this royal domination of trade can be 
projected back into the sixdi century. Tlic cemeteries associated widi two early 
ports at Sarre and Dover contain an unusual number of burials well-equipped 
with weapons which has led to the suggestion that they’ were the graves of men 
charged with die supervision of traffic at the pons, die predecessors of the 
royal reeves who carried out die same role in die late sevendi and eighth 
centuries. ,w Sarre. Dover and anodier early port (OE u»tV) at Fordwich were 
cither die centres of royal estates in die seventh and cighdi centuries or closely 
associated widi royal vilLs and dicrc is a likelihood dial royal control originated 
before our written sources begin; it has been proposed diat one of the 
achievements of /Ethelbert was to create a monopoly of trade that had 
previously been carried out by the aristocracy. 11 * In the seventh ce nt u r y trade 
was a significant aspect of Kentish royal power, even if it is not clear what Kent 
was exporting in exchange for die luxury items which it imported. 110 Rev enue 
from trade was one significant aspect, but the virtual monopoly which Kent 
enjoyed on various commodifies, including amethyst, crystal and wheel- 
thrown pottery’ {and the liquids it may have contained), gave it an impoitant 
bargaining point in its 
Kentish kings could offer gifts which other kingdoms would find hard to 
match. Kent's expansion of its interests to London (described by Bede as an 
emporium for many nations) by the end of the sixdi century’ was a logical 
expansion of existing commercial interests. 111 The law's of lUodicre and Eadric 
refer to a Kentish reeve in the wk of London and a king's hall in which 
transactions could be witnessed. 11 * 

Corroboration that trade with Francia was important in the seventh and 
eighth centuries is provided by the numismatic evidence. Kent seems to have 
taken the lead in the production of coin in England and, as its first issues and 
subsequent adaptations arc in line with what happened in Francia, it is likely 
dial excha n ge with Francia was a main function of the coinage. The first 
Kentish coins were probably struck in the late sixdi century’ and imitated 
Merovingian gold tremisscs. 1 * 1 These arc the coins to which the holy 
messengers, who came to claim the soul of Princess Eorcengota of Kent from 
the monastery of Faremofitier, alluded when they said 'that they’ had been sent 
to take back widi them the golden coin which had been brought thither from 
Kent’. 111 The Kentish gold coins arc rare until the second quarter of the 
seventh century when some seem to have been struck in London as well as in 


relationships with odici Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The 
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Kent itself and one of the London issues apparently carries the name of King 
Eadbald. It was not normal in this period for die monarch’s name to appear on 
coins and consequendy it has been questioned whether kings enjoyed a 
monopoly on the production of coin before die introduction of the named 
penny coinages of the late eighth century. 1 * 1 

In both Francia and Kent die gold coinage was increasingly debased by the 
addition of silver, until in die late 660s it was replaced in Neustria by a totally 
silver coinage, with the Kentish coinage following suit soon after. The Kentish 
and London mints took die lead in die production of the new coinage, usually 
known in England as sccattas, and Kent is die main lindspot of die primary 
seiics (see Fig. 14.1). 111 However, from the early eighth century the production 
of sccattas became much more widespread within England. This may be an 
indication that direct trade with Francia was now more widespread, and it 
coincides with the period of Kentish political decline. Further reform because 
of debasement became necessary in bodi England and Francia in die 760s, and 
the first 'pennies’ in imitation of die Frankish deniers of Pepin the Shod are 
probably diose of the Kentish kings Egbert and Hcahbert (see Fig. 14.2) t 
though the Canterbury mint seems to have been taken over subsequently by 
Ofla and coins were mimed in his name alone. 1 * 4 

Coins and imported goods arc tangible evidence of the influence of western 
Francia on Kent and its kings, but we should look for intangible signs as well. 
Not just objects, but also ideas and concepts were likely to have been diffused 
from Francia to Kent and die kings of Kent may have acquired dirough their 
Frankish contacts not only material wealth, but also practical knowledge of 
Frankish government winch they were able to use in order to enhance their 
own royal authority. Tlic introduction of written law into Kent provides an 
example of the type of borrowing which may have taken place. Bede says diat 
/Ethelbcit produced the first written lawcode for Kent iuxta exaapia Rimanvrum. 
but in practice the king seems to have been more influenced by Frankish than 
Roman forms. m The provision of a written lawcode was a sigu, like the 
adoption of Christianity, that Kent had joined die more advanced Gcimanic 
kingdoms of Europe and die writing down of ALthclbcit’s lawcode may have 
had a symbolic as well as a practical value. Although there arc major 
differences between die Kentish and Frankish lawcodcs, there arc also some 
interesting parallels which arc particularly striking when the Kentish laws are 
compared with diose from Wessex. For instance, the Kentish wergilds follow 
the same proportions as those of the Franks and differ fiom those found in the 
West Saxon codes. The Wfest Saxon code lias two levels among the nobility 
whereas the Kentish and Frankish codes only recognize the equivalent of the 
West Saxon lower noble class, which both refer to as ImieiAevde. 1 * Although 
diis material has been seen as evidence for large-scale Frankish settlement in 
Kent 1 * it is more Likely to be an indication of how pervasive Merovingian 
influences were among the upper echelons of Kentish society, and of how such 
influences could have affected die definition of relations between the kings of 
Kent and then nobles. 
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Frankish influence can be found in other arras of Kentish life as well Its 
double monasteries seem to have been modelled on those of northern Franda 
and like many of the Merovingian houses remained intimately connected with 
the royal house. The apparent rules governing royal succession in Kent may be 
modelled on the practices of the Merovingian royal house. But disentangling 
Frankish from oilier influences is not always an easy matter, for the kings of 
Kent and Francia were heirs to common Germanic and imperial traditions. 
The right die Kentish kings claimed to collect tolls at Kentish porn could have 
been an imitation of Frankish practice, but might also have been a legacy from 
Roman control of the province or a derivation from Gcnnanic traditions of the 
ruler as protector and supavisor of strangers such as traders. 11 * 

A Germanic king could only control liis kingdom and win his battles with 
the aid of the nobility, but die Kentish nobles are elusive and arc generally only 
glimpsed witnessing charters, attending councils or approving lawcodes. 
Unfortunately the charters with witness lists surviving arc not sufliciendy 
numerous to allow a detailed analysis of the leading nobles and only one 
charter from a Kentish nobleman survives from die period when Kent was an 
independent kingdom. Nevertheless one can see, from die earliest surviving 
charters from IUothcrc's reign (673/4—85) onwards, a tendency for a small 
number of nobles to regularly witness after the king and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and such nobles often continue to appear during rimes of political 
change. For instance, Ecca, Osfrith and Cumbert, who appear regularly in 
leading positions in Mlotherc’a charters, also dominate die charters of Os wine 
and Swa?(heard. 11 * Ecca seems to have been particularly significant as he 
frequently attests first and is the only one of the three to witness all the five 
charters of Os wine and Swafheard. Similar instances of dominant nobles can 
be found in eighth-century charters in which they occasionally arc given tides 
though dicrc docs not seem to be much consistency in the terms used. An 
individual called Baldhcard (there arc various spellings) appears regularly in 
key positions in charters of both jfchdbcrt II and Eadbcit, once widi the tide 
dux and once described as Ecgbald who leads the attesting nobles in a 

giant of Sigered is described as comti alqut pracftdui^ and Abbess Eangyth 
complained dial die praefirtus was one of those from whose exactions she 
suffered. 131 Possibly these dominant nobles filled roles similar to those of the 
mayors of the palace in contemporary Francia. 

Certainly we need not doubt dial the kings of Kent possessed a well- 
organized administration and Eadbcit in one of his charters refers to a whole 
string of royal officials-pa/rim, du<£ i, cumifci, cuJumani, digntlal/m publici and 
tArcrlvnfdrit-ihixigfa unfortunately it is not dear whether diey all possessed 
clearly defined fields of activity, though the last named were probably 
specifically concerned with the collection of tolls in whidi die Kentish kings 
were so interested. 1 ” Such officials would have been responsible for the smooth 
running of the administration winch seems to have been based around a series 
of royal estate centres whidi were grouped into ladies for die purpose of 
collecting royal dues and imposing royal justice. 114 
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Wfc learn more ol some noble families from the pcxiod after Kent became a 
Mercian dependency. Ofla’s control of Kent was achieved in pait by ruling 
with the co operation of die Kentish nobility. Among those who benefited from 
the Mercian takeover were Ealdbert and his sister Sclethryth whose father is 
known to have been a Kentish landowner. 11 ' Sclethryth became abbess of 
Lyininge, and possibly of Minster -in-Thanet as well, and her brodier, who is 
described as minuter of Offa, may have exercised some son of supervisory or 
protective role over the foundations. A relative of theirs called Oswulf 
subsequendy became an ealdorman and inherited dicii interests. Jsnbert, 
archbishop of Canterbury (765-92), during the reign of Ofla. seems to have 
been a member of an impoitant Kentish family. Mis kinsman Eadhun had been 
Egbert IPs reeve in Kent and Jxnbert himself was on close terms with 
Egbert. 116 Jxnbert did not work as harmoniously with the new order as 
Ealdbert and Sclethryth had done and after his death the Mercians irverted to 
a practice initiated under &diclbald of appointing archbishops who came from 
outside Kent from various Mercian dependencies. £thdheard (792-805) had 
been abbot of Louth in Lindsey, and Wulfrcd (805-32) seems to have been a 
member of a distinguished Middle Saxon noble family. 1 




Gmdxtiitm 

We can appreciate how* Kent's geographical position favoured its development 
as one of die most successful Anglo-Saxon kingdoms in die latter pan of the 
sixth century. The Noith Sea area seems to have been particularly significant 
in Europe at this time as a result of Merovingian expansion and as die part of 
Britain closest to northern Francia Kent was a natural area to be included 
within the Merovingian sphere of influence. Of course, diere were possible 
disadvantages in too dose an association with Merovingian power and 
/Ethelberi 1 of Kent seems to have been aware of potential dangers when he 
made arrangements for his conversion to Christianity. But for the kings of 
Kent any disadvantages seem to have been outweighed by die advantages of 
the association. The kingdom benefited from commerce widi Francia, and the 
kings learnt from dieir Merovingian role-modds bow to effectively dominate 
and organize their kingdoms. The early Kentish kings, of course, were not 
unaware of their Anglo-Saxon neighbours, but die areas in which they seem to 
have been most acuvc-Londou and the East Saxon province, the East Anglian 
kingdom and the Jutish provinces based on the Solent—were ones which also 
had a coastline and so had potential connections with die continent of Europe. 

Kent's geographical position was not so advantageous when die kingdoms 
of Mercia and Wfessex became more dominant in the late seventh and eighth 
ceuturics. For unlike Wfessex and Mercia Kent was not ideally placed for 
expansion within Britain, and when Mercia became dominant in the London 
area and W f csscx over Hampshire and Sussex the Kentish kings lost the 
possibility of extending their own kingdom into these areas. At the same time 
they lost their near monopoly of cross-Channel trade-routes and this is 
reflected in the spread of the sceatta coinage and the growth of new wits such as 
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Hamwic (Hams). Bui ncidicr the Mercians nor ihc Wfcst Saxons initially found 
Kent as easy to conquer as some of die other southern kingdoms and only a 
determined assault by Offa of Mercia over a numbei of years reduced the 
province to a Mercian dependency. The evidence of lawcodes, estates, 
proprietary religious houses, coinage and the pattern of royal succession all 
bear witness to a well-organized kingdom in which there was effective royal 
control. Kentish kings led the way in Anglo-Saxon England in many areas, not 
least in die acceptance of Christianity, and dieir Anglo-Saxon neighbours liad 
much to learn from diem just as the kings of Kent had learut from dieir 
counterparts in Francia. 




Chapter Three 
THE EAST SAXONS 


Sources 

Ii would be impossible to write at length on the history of the East Saxon 
kingdom without the help of Bede’s EidesitiibcaJ Hiitory. Bede’s main sources on 
East Saxon affairs were Abbot Albinus of Canterbury and the brothers of 
Lastingham (N. Yorks) whose founder Cedd had been bishop of the East 
Saxons. 1 Bede also was able to make use of a written work now lost to us 
containing miracles associated with Abbess yElhclburh of Barking, and he may 
have liad a regnal list which provided him with the sequence of reigns. 2 Ollier 
material seems to have reached Bede by chance; his information on the 
apostasy of part of the East Saxon kingdom in the great plague of 663—I 
depended upon speaking with a priest who had accompanied the bishop of 
Mercia on a mission to reconvert the province. 3 Bede’s narrative provides us 
with the framework of East Saxon history until die early years of the eighth 
century, but his information is inevitably very selective. Through Bede we 
have to approach East Saxon history via the history of its conversion and 
relations with more powerful kingdoms. 

The most impoitant additional sources ate genealogies and charters. There 
is no East Saxon entry in the Anglian collection of genealogies and regnal lists, 
but the pedigrees of diree East Saxon kings, Olfa. Swidired and Sigered, are 
given in a ninth-century West Saxon manuscript and weir also known to the 
post-Conquest historians William of Malmesbury and ‘Florence of 
Worcester*. 4 Charters granted by East Saxon kings survive for the East Saxon 
episcopal church of St Paul’s, London, 5 and the nunneries or double 
monasteries of Minstci inThanet (Kent), Barking and Nazeing (Essex). 4 The 
charters granting land to Nazcuig have only recendy come to light, and the site 
of die nunnery may have been located in recent excavations at Nazeingbury. 7 
East Saxon kings also appear in charters of dreir ecclesiastics and dieir Mercian 
and Wfcst Saxon overlords. The pedigrees and the charters supplement the 
infm rnation in the Ealtmstioil Hutuy and, with die aid of occasional references 
in the Angb-Seam Qirorade and other annals, allow us to continue the narrative 
beyund die days of Bede though the picture is (ar from complete. 

Archaeology can provide additional information about the East Saxon 
kingdom. Sites like that of die Roman villa at Rivenhall and Roman town at 
Great Chester ford seem to show die peaceful interaction of Romano-British 
and Germanic peoples and throw bght on the circumstances drrough which the 
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laic Roman tivil&i of ibc Trinovantcs became an Anglo-Saxon kingdom.* 
Recent studies of the Essex landscape and the relationship between Roman 
and Saxon sites suggest that the stmeture of the Roman countryside largely 
survived and that any changes in rural settlement were a gradual response to 
changing economic and political circumstances? Saxon settlers would have 
been in die minority and their cemeteries are centred on the coast and eastern 
waterways.* 5 One of the first archaeological signs of kingship may be the 
exceptionally rich burial at Broomfield whose gravegoods have close parallels 
with those of Sutton Hoo and Taplow (Bucks) and so may also be early 
seventh century in date. 11 Unfortunately the burial was poorly excavated in the 
nineteenth century and has never been the subject of a major study. 
Excavations of the religious bouses at Nazcing, Barking 11 and (possibly) 
Waltham Abbey 15 may indirccdy show die results of patronage by die royal 
house, and die causeway linking Mersea Island to the mainland could be a 
royal public building work- 14 


The origin j of the East Saxon kingdom 

Sites like Mucking show diat the territory of die East Saxon kingdom was 
among die first areas of Britain to receive Anglo-Saxon settlers in die early 
years of the fifth century. 15 However, die history of die East Saxon royal house 
cannot be traced back nearly this far. The common ancestor from whom 
descent was traced in the genealogies was Slcdd whose son Sabcrt was ruling 
when the East Saxon see was founded in 60*1. A post-Cooqucst source places 
Slcdd s accession in 587 and. although experience suggests little confidence can 
be placed in such dates, his main sphere of influence must have been in the 
latter pan of the sixdi century. 14 Slcdd was married to Ricula. the sister of 
/Eihelbeit of Kent, and when the EabsiaitiioJ liitfiay opens i£thclbeit is found 
exercising an unusually high degree of authority over the East Saxons. 17 
Interestingly the two versions of the name of Slcdd's putative father, 
Erkenwinc and /Escwinc, arc bodi more typical of the nomenclature of the 
Kentish royal house than drat of the East Saxon wliich tends to favour names 
beginning widi *S\ Ahhough die evidence is slight it is possible drat the rise to 
power of the Slcdd dynasty in the second half of die sixdi century’ was 
connected with Kentish expansion into Saxon areas bordering the Thames; 11 
any earlier regnal arrangements for the province arc lost to us. 

The question of the bounds of the East Saxon kingdom is complex and 
would be dearer if we knew more of what must have occurred in die sixth 
century. The original bounds of the diocese of London, dial is die East Saxon 
see. seem to have included not only Essex, but also Middlesex, south-eastern 
Hertfordshire and Surrey. 19 Charter evidence confirms that die diocesan areas 
outside Essex were controlled by East Saxon kings in die seventh and early 
eighth centuries, diough Surrey was only intermittently under their rule and 
had a very complex history of changing overlords hip until it was formally 
transferred to die Winchester diocese early in the eighth century. 11 The East 
Saxon kings never seem to have been as secure in Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
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as ibcy were in Essex itself. When East Saxon kings granted land in 
Hertfordshire or Middlesex they frequently made reference to their foreign 
overlords whereas in Essex they granted land freely. In the course of the eighth 
century the Heitfordshire and Middlesex lands, together with London, were 
detached altogether and became part of Mercia, whereas Essex continued to be 
ruled by die East Saxon dynasty until it was taken ov er by the VNfcst Saxons in 
the ninth century/ 1 

The Hertfordshire and Middlesex lands were known as 'the province of the 
Middle Saxons' from the early eighth century at least. 12 It is not entirely clear 
whether the Middle Saxon province was formerly an integr al part of die East 
Saxon kingdom which was detached by die Mercians in die eighth century or 
if it was once an independent province which came under East Saxon 
overlordship in the late sixth century. 21 However, the fact that it always seems 
to have been treated rather diffenendy from the main East Saxon province 
provides some support for die latter hypothesis. The name of Surrey is one of 
the main trasons, in additiou to the diocesan evidence, for thinking dial it was 
once attached to die Middle Saxon province. Bede gives the name as Sudergema 
'the southern district', and its corresponding northern district would 
presumably have been Middlesex. 14 The elemeut *gc' is early and the 
administrative arrangements which the n ame seems to imply presumably arc 
also early in dare because for much of the seventh century Surrey had a 
different history from the lands north of the Thames. In the reign of Wulfhcrc 
Surrey had its own subking called Frithuwoid. 15 On the whole Fridiuwold 
seems mure likely to have been a Mercian and related to Frithuric prinetf b who 
was active in eastern Mercia in die late seventh century than a member of an 
indigenous Surrey dynasty, but his existence could suggest a tradition of 
independent ride in Surrey. 21 The situation in the lower Thames was dearly 
very complex. A number of distinct administrative districts (regionts) can be 
recognized within Middle Saxon territory and Surrey itself seems to have been 
composed of two distinct areas widi separate regions within them. 27 Odier small 
regimes winch do not ever seem to have been under East Saxon overlordship 
adjoin to the north and west- 24 The lower lhames in die sixdi century may not 
have contained a dominant province at all, but may liave been divided between 
a number of diverse regimes which were subsequendy subject to different 
overlords and combined in a variety of ways to form provinces until Mercian 
domination was paramount in the eighth century. 


The hutory of the East Saxon kingdom r. 600-825 

A major pioblem in reconstructing East Saxon history is dial die available 
sources tcud to concentrate only on certain aspects of die province's past, 
notably die various attempts to convert the East Saxons to Christianity' and to 
gain over lordship of the province. The two topics arc not, of course, 
un to oncer rd. Ai die beginning of die seventh century Kentish influence was 
dominant in the province. King Sabert was converted through die intervention 
of his unde King iEthelbcri of Kent in 604/* According to Bede it was 
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yElhclbcrt not Sabcn who built and endowed St Paul’s in accordance with 
Pope Gregory's plan to base the southern metropolitan see in Loudou. lire 
reaction against Sabcit Following /Eihclbert’s death in 616 was probably as 
much a reaction against Kentish domination as against Christianity, and Bede 
specifically says that Eadbald was not able to recover his lather's overlordship 
of the East Saxons.” Sabert's dure sons who succeeded him returned the 
kingdom to paganism and expelled the Gregorian missionaries from London, 
and so inadvertently ensured that Canterbury’ remained die metropolitan 
centre. According to Bede, their saailegious actions were avenged shoitly 
afterwards when all three were defeated and killed in battle against die West 
Saxons-possibly they were battling for control of Surrey. 31 

Virtually nothing is known beyond his existence of die next ruler Sigeben 
’Parvus’, but his successor Sigeben 'Sanaus* was petsuaded by die Northumbrian 
overlord Oswiu to adopt Christianity in c 653, a period in which Gswiu was 
mobilizing opposition to Penda of Mercia. 52 As a result of Oswiu’s initiative a 
gioup of missionaries was despatched from Northumbria led by Cedd who 
subsequently’ became bishop of the East Saxons. Several churches were established 
at this time including that at Bradwcfi-on-Sca (sec Fig. 12), which still stands, and 
another at Tilbury; all war presumably dependent upon Lindisfarnc. Once again 
there was a reaction which Bede represents purely as opposition to Christianity, 
but winch may also liave been linked to irsistance to a foreign overlord. According 
to Bede Sigeben was killed by two kinsmen because 'he was too icady to pardon 
his enemies’, an interesting observation of a flash between Christian and traditional 
values for in the code of die latter loyal supporters would feel undervalued if 
appropriate vengeance was rux taken against the disloyal. It may well be diat 
Sigebert’s successor Swithhclm was one of die murderers, and Swiihfiith who 
appears to have been king during the same paiod, could have been his brother. 55 
Switlihdm was subsequendy himself baptized as a Christian at the court of King 
/tthdwald of the East Angles and Cedd continued to act as bishop. 34 Unfortunately 
none of these events can be dated, but Bede implies that Swahhclm's death 
occurred at about the same time as die great plague of 664. 31 

Wulfhcrc moved quickly while die new kings, Serbbi and Sigchcrc, were 
establishing themselves to make himself overlord of the province. A mission 
was sent undei Bishop Janmian of Merda to rccouvcrt part of the East Saxon 
people who had apostasized during die plague and WuLflicir subsequendy 
provided a new bishop of London when he sold the see to Wine. 3 * But there 
was keen competition to control die East Saxons and didr satellite provinces in 
the latter pan of the sevcndi century. While Wulfhcrc was overlord noith of 
die Thames, Egbert of Kent was dominant in Surrey and remembered as the 
founder of Chcrtscy abbey, probably in 666. 17 However, in 672x674 when 
Friihuwold issued Iris charter to Cbcrtsey he described himself as j uhregulus of 
Wulfhcrc “ After Wulfhcrc’s death in 675 the Kentish kings may have been 
able to reassert themselves in London for die laws of Hlodicir and Eadric 
(673-K5) refer to Kentish commercial interests there. 3 * CedwaUa of Wessex 
during his brief but spectacular period of ovaiordship in southern England 
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(685-88) was certainly in control of Surrey where he oversaw the foundation 
of a sciics of minsta churches. 40 and the presence of West Saxon witnesses in 
East Saxon charters suggests overloidship of the main province as well 41 After 
Ca;dwalla*s departure for Rome, yEthelred was able to reassert Mercian 
overlordship, as is acknowledged in various charters of the time,* 1 but Surrey 
seems to have remained under Wfcst Saxon control. The fact that Surrey was 
still in the London diocese seems to have caused various disputes between Inc 
of Wessex on the one hand, and the East Saxon and Mercian kings, on the 
other, until Surrey was formally transferred to the Winchester diocese after a 
synod at Brentford in c. 70S. 45 

The above seems to present rather a bleak picture of East Saxon kingship at 
the end of the seventh century’ with the local rulers apparently allowing 
themselves to be tr ampled upon by a series of foreign invaders, and some effort 
must be made to view things from an East Saxon perspective for the biases in 
tire surviving evidence encourage us to dwell on the foreign overlords. The two 
kings Sahbi and Sigeliere who succeeded on the death of Swithhdm were not 
that closely related being first cousins once remov ed. 44 The two rulers seem to 
have followed different policies in separate areas of the kingdom for in 66*1 
Sahbi and his portion of East Saxon people seem to have remained Christian 
while Sigchcrc and his province apostasized. 4 ' Such internal conflicts provided 
opportunities for foreign intervention and the rival candidates appear to have 
looked to different outside kingdoms for support. Sigchcrc may have thrown in 
his lot with Ca?dwalla. A charter of Cadwalla. which Sigchcrc appears to have 
witnessed, refers to Sigchcre’s conquest of Kent 44 As any such conquest would 
have occurred at about the same time drat Cxdwala's brother Mul became 
ruler of Kent it is possible that die two men worked together and briefly ruled 
Kent between them. 49 

Sahbi, ou the other hand, seems to have sided with die Mercian kings, and 
may have done so as early as 664. After Cadwalla's abdication in 688 Mercian 
support ensured the supremacy of Sxbbi's family. Sabbi s son Sw-aibcard took 
die duonc of West Kent in 688 or 689 after the Kentishnicn had revolted and 
killed Mul. Mis u>iulcr in East Kent was a member of the Kentish royal line 
called Oswinc. Both men acknowledged the overlordship of yEthclrcd in 
charters and it is possible he provided them widi military support. 44 Oswinc 
had been replaced by Wihtxed by 691. but Swadlicard continued to rule until 
694. 41 There was a distinction between the nature of ALthclrcd’s over lordship 
over the Middle Saxon province and over the East Saxon kingdom itself, both 
during the rcigu of Sabbi and those of his two sons. Sigeheard and Swxfrcd 
who succeeded him in 693 or 694 and shared power for at least pan of the 
time with Offa (son of Sigchcrc). 50 /Ethebed possessed land in the Middle 
Saxon province and was able to appoint a fames to oversee Mercian interests in 
London and the surrounding area, but seems to have possessed no 
corresponding authority in the East Saxon homelands. 51 The East Saxon kings 
of the late seventh and early eighth centuries sometimes, but not invariably, 
acknowledged Mercian over lordship when granting land in Hertfordshire or 
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Middlesex, bui never for grant* they nude in Essex. 1 * This balance of power 
continued in the idgns of /Ethclrcd’s nephew Cenicd and son Ceobcd. w 

When Cemed abdicated and journeyed to Rome to become a monk in 709 
he took with him Offa of the East Saxons. It is not dear whether the two men 
were really unpdlcd by the desire for the monastic life, as Bede implies, or 
whether they wcic departing as political exiles.* 4 Although duhebed of Mercia 
had retired to become abbot of Bardney he still seems to have been influential 
in Mercia* 5 and by abdicating Cemed allowed the succession of jEihcfied s son 
Ceolrcd. Olfa too was in a difficult position as junior mler to his two second 
cousins Sigeheard and Swjeficd. Whatever may have lain behind it, Offa‘s 
departure marks an important stage for the historian for he is die last mler 
referred to by Bede. Unfoitunately the charters of the East Saxon kings also 
come to an end in the fu st decade of the eighdi century so that reconstruction 
of East Saxon history becomes extremely difficult. We know the names of 
various mlers over die next century, but can piovide only a few dates for diem. 
We do not know when Sigeheard and Swsefred ceased to mlc, but their 
successors were Swafbert whose death is recorded in 738 * and Scleird who 
died in 746 according to the Anglo-Saxw Chronuit. Sclcrcd appears in one of the 
pedigrees as a descendant of a brother of Sabeit, a collateral line which is not 
known to have produced any earlier kings. It is not dear bow the reigns of 
Swirfbert and Selered inten elated and whether they ruled jointly or 
consecutively. Swidired, whose genealogy in die East Saxon collection show's 
that he was a grandson of the former king Sigeheard. may have been Selcred’s 
successor.** 

Any further fight on East Saxon affairs must come through consideration of 
the relations between dicir province and die great Mercian kings iEthelbald 
and Offa. The Mercian rulers granted land freely in Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire without reference to East Saxon mlers, and die Middle Saxon 
province must have become fully Mercian during the reign of ALihdbald.' 1 The 
port of London would have been an important prize for the Mercian kings and 
the remissions of tolls to certain religious houses on ships using die poit are 
one sign of die kings’ interest in commerce. 11 London was an important mint 
for both iEdidbald and Offa.* 1 and Offa may have done much to develop the 
city both as a trading base and as a royal centre. 01 However, we have no 
evidence for the Mercians exercising any direct audiority within Essex itself 
and diis negative evidence combined widi the admittedly scanty evidence for a 
continuing succession of East Saxon kings suggests dial the East Saxon 
kingdom managed to survive as an independent kingdom during the eighth 
century, though probably under strong Mercian influence. Possible 
confirmation of this view comes from an issue of sceatta coinage whose 
distributiuu is uiuccntraied in Essex and London. The reverse is a design of 
wolf-beads found on issues which have been associated with AUbcIbald of 
Mercia, but the obverse with a standing sphinx is distinctive. The sceatta issue 
could be intcrpicted as an East Saxon coinage issued by the East Saxon kings, 
but under Licence from Airhclbald.** 
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One cannot be certain tliat an East Saxon king continued to rule tlirougbout 
die icign of Ofla when several of the other Mercian satellite kingdoms lost 
their mlcrs, but die East Saxon royal house were still in existence after Ofla’s 
death. King Sigcric L son of King Scicred, seems to have witnessed a chatter of 
King Egfrith, but departed for Rome soon afterwards.® 3 Ilia son Sigered 
appears widi the title of king in two charters of King Ccnwulf for 811, though 
thereafter his status vis4*vis die Mercian ruler seems to have declined and he 
was reduced to the status of dux.* 4 But in the end it seems to have been the 
West Saxons rather than die Mercians who brought the East Saxon kingdom 
to an cncL In 825, after die defeat of dicir Mercian protectors, the Chnmde 
records that the East Saxons together with the South Saxons and die people of 
Kent and Surrey surrendered to Egbert of Wfessex. These defeated peoples 
were fonned into a subkingdom of Wessex which was oiled by Egbext's son 
duhelwulf** But that was not quite the end of die East Saxon dynast)', for a 
Sigeiie styled king of die East Saxons appears as a mmsttr of King Wiglaf of 
Mercia in a lease of land in Hextfordahire to be dated between 829 and 837, 
that is after Wiglaf had returned from his expulsion by Egbert.® 4 When so 
much treachery is recorded in the relations between different Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms it is reft cslung to discover diat the alliance between the royal houses 
of Mercia and the East Saxons apparcudy continued beyond the independent 
history of the East Saxon kingdom. 
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The Eait Saxon royal house 

Although Licking evidence on many facets of East Saxon history, it is possible 
thanks to the surviving pedigrees, charters and the regnal information in the 
EakskUtkal History to make various observations about the royal family and the 
nature of its kingship/ 7 Until the eighth century all the rulers were descendants 
of Sabett who was niling in 604. though by the end of the seventh century two 
rival branches can be discerned which traced descent from different sons of 
Sabert. In the course of the eighth century’ members of a collateral branch 
descended (mm a brother of Sabert began to ndc (Selercd, Sigeiic L Sigered 
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and probably Sigcric II) and eventually monopolized the throne; however, no 
members of tliis branch arc known to have ruled in the seventh century. All 
rulers could therefore trace descent from Sledd in the male line and seem to 
have emphasized die fact by a striking conformity of nomenclature. For with 
die exception of Offa and a kinsman of Saibbi called (Ediclrcd, all the East 
Saxon rulers and then relations who appear in die pedigrees have names wlikh 
begin widi the letter *S ? . 

A significant number of joint reigns are recorded, dial is reigns where power 
was shared between two or more rulers. These include the well-attested 
instances of the duce sons of Saben who shared power on dieir father's death, 
of Sigchcrc and Sxbbi and of Sigelieard and Swifted. Other possible joint 
rulers are Swithhclm and Swithfiidi, and Swsfbeit and Sekred, but we do not 
know enough about how their reigns interconnected. The joint reign of 
Sigeherc and Sibbi is of particular interest as although the two men are 
described as coheirs (infera),** they were, according to the pedigrees, first 
cousins once removed. Whereas die sons of Sabert arc depicted as taking joint 
action in expelling the missionaries and fighting with the West Saxons, 
Sigchcrc and Sahbi seem to have followed different policies and sided widi the 
Wfcst Saxons and the Mercians rcspccuvely. Their separate actions arc not so 
surprising as they seem to have been ruling geographically distinct areas for 
Bede describes Sigchcrc 'with his part of die people* apostasizing, while Sxbbi 
and liis people remained Christian.* 1 An obvious territorial division w’ithin the 
area governed by the East Saxons in the seventh century’ would be between the 
East Saxon homelands and the province of the Middle Saxons. It is quite 
conceivable that during the disputes over succession following the death of a 
king members of different kin-groups might establish diemselvcs within the 
two provinces and diat is probably how die reigns of Sigchcrc and Sxbbi 
should be interpreted. Joint iwgns were not always of die same type in the East 
Saxon province. Brothers, like die sons of Sabert and Sxbbi, might act in 
concert, but die subdivisions within die kingdom meant dial there was also the 
possibility of rival candidates sharing power in which case coopcrauon was 
less likely to occur. 

In addition to the dominant East Saxon kings dicrc seem to have been 
further subsidiary rulers of rather more ambiguous status. Offa is the best 
attested of these. On the one hand, he was able to gram land in his own right 
and appears as rex in charters;* his pedigree is one of the three winch has 
survived. On the other hand, be is also described in one grant as subrtgulu* and 
Bede says dial he was an expectant heir, rather than a full king, when he kft for 
Rome. 71 Olfa was die son of King Sigchcrc and so presumably inherited rights 
from ills lather. (Ediclrcd, who simply describes liimself as parent 1 .’’kinsman’ of 
Sabbi, ri may have occupied an analogous position for although he did not use 
the tide of king, he was able to make generous grams of Land to the double 
monastery of Barking/ 1 and it has been suggested that he was a subking of 
Surrey’.* Both Offa and (Ediclrcd appear as witnesses (without uiks) in one of 
the reccndy discovered grants of Swfrcd.” The witness-list also indudes a 
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Saba who appears immediately before (E their cd and who is likely to have been 
another member of die royal house, perhaps of similar status to Offa and 
(Ediclrcd. Administrative subdivisions of die two main provinces of die East 
and Middle Saxons arc known. The 6ago of Hcrncl (Hempstead) and the repo 
of Dengie (Essex) appear in charters,* and two Essex district names Ihngt and 
Gmges contain die element gt meaning ‘district' which is also found in die name 
of Surrey which we know had its own rater at one point in the seventh 
ccutury. r West Kent when it was ruled by Swxflieard c. 688-94 seems to have 
been considered subsidiary to the main East Saxon kingdom for Swidheard 
acknowledged die authority of his fadier SfcbbL* 

Although we cannot appreciate all its ramifications die East Saxons seem to 
have possessed an interesting system of rauluple kingship which apparently 
allowed several members of the royal house to be ruling at die same time 
diough not all rulers were necessarily of die same status. Kings who were not 
partial Lilly dose relatives might be ruling concuneudy and the existence of 
separate pruvinces within the East Saxon kingdom probably facilitated this 
occurrence. However, a powerful dominant king would naturally try to 
promote his own kin-group to key positions and dial is what Sahbi, whose 
thirty' year reign can be considered one of die most 'successful* of die East 
Saxon kings, apparcudy did. S&bbi s son Swgfheaid became king in West Kent 
and anodscr relative (Ediclrcd also ruled, possibly as ruler of Surrey. It is not 
certain whcdicr Sxbbi’s sons Sigeheard and Swa?frcd held positions as 
subsidiary toilers while dicir father was alive. The only evidence to suggest it is 
that their names appear with the tide of king below that of dicir father in two 
East Saxon charters, but the names could represent later confirmations. 1 ' 9 
Certainly Sigeheard and Swzfrcd were able to take over dicir father's position 
on his death, diough they* were not able to exclude dicir second cousin Offa 
(son of Sigehcrc) from some share of power. 

It is even more difficult to discuss members of the royal house who did not 
have the status of king. As in other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, female members of 
die royal bouse seem to have played important roles within die church as 
abbesses of religious houses. Osyth, the founder of a religious bouse at Chich 
in Essex where her cult was venerated in die later Saxon period, w'as reputedly 
the wife of King Sigehcrc. Various post-Conquest lives of Osyth exist, but by 
the time they' were written her cult had become hopelessly confused with that 
of a namesake, St Osyth of Aylesbury and can add litde to our appreciation of 
East Saxon history in the sevcndi century*.* 1 Charters survive for two East 
Saxon nunneries or double monasteries: Nailing founded by Swafred for 
'ffyuimc* (the form of her name has probably been corrupted during 
copying)/ 1 and Barking founded for /Eihclburh by* her biothcr Eorcenwald. 
according to Bede, diough die foundation grant seems actually to have come 
from King Swithfrith." 3 There is no direct evidence that ‘ffymmc’ and 
/Etheiburh war members of die royal house, but we can see from looking at 
other kingdoms, for instance Kent and Noithumbiia both of which had dose 
early connections widi the East Saxon kingdom and its emergent church, that 
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women to whom kings gave generous giants ol land in order to found religious 
houses tended to be their own kinswomen. 

The endowment of Nazeing is known from two recently discoveitd charters 
of Swxfrcd granting 30 and 10 hides respectively. The nunnery seems to have 
been founded on a large estate bounded by natural and archaeological features 
and wliith may have existed as a territorial unit in the Roman period. 
Particular interest attaches to it because of recent excavations at Nazeingbury 
winch seem to have revealed the site of tire nunnery itself and possibly even the 
tomb of its first abbess ‘flynunc’." The excavations revealed two successive 
wooden churches of substantial and sophisticated construction and most of the 
cemetery which was dominated by the burials of elderly, well-nourished 
women who do not seem to have given birtlL Some of the bodies of men and 
children buried in the cemetery showed severe signs of ill-health suggesting 
that they had lived in die community as invalids. The nunnery seems to have 
ceased to function in die ninth century', though diis should not necessarily be 
seen as die result of Viking attacks, for die disappearance of the East Saxon 
royal house is just as likely to have been the cause of its termination. Its lands 
probably dicn passed to liaiking abbey and were used in die twelfth century by 
an abbess of Barking to endow a hospital at Ilford wliich ultimately accounts 
for the survival of its two charters to the present day. 

Three charters for the double monastery at Barking survive and have been 
discussed in detail by Dr Cyril Hart.* 4 One is die original chartei of (Ethclred, 
and another obligingly lists the early endowments of the monastery. In 
addition to the substantial grants from Swithfrith and (Ethelrcd, Barking was 
also patronized by Wullherc and /Ediclrcd of Mercia and Cadwalla of Wessex. 
It was standard practice for foreign overlords to try* to ingratiate themselves 
with their subject provinces by endowing religious houses, particularly diose 
controlled by members of the provincial royal house; Swsflieard did die same 
dung when as king of West Kent he patronized Minster-in-Thanct.® All the 
seventh-century donations were of land which lay on the banks of the Thames 
or its tributaries. Like the double monasteries of Kent, Barking seems to have 
been well-sited for trade and in Domesday Book Barking was a poet with its 
own fishing fleet.** The economic picture of Barking can be supplemented by 
the miracles associated with iEthclburh which Bede cited in the E(daui\6cal 
History from a book which is now lost. 17 Current excavations promise further 
insigh is into the community's life. 4 * 

The likelihood diat iEthclburh was a member of the East Saxon royal house 
is particularly important because if it is accepted it must mean dial her brodicr 
Eorccnwaid, bishop of London, was also of royal East Saxon birth. There has 
been some reluctance to assign Eorccnwaid and iEthclburh to the East Saxon 
royal family because dicir n a m es do not conform to the 'S* nomenclature so 
clearly attested among males of the roy al bouse and arc instead ty pical of the 
Kentish royal house where the only other instances of names using the 
Frankish element ‘Eorccn* are found." However, the East Saxon royal family 
had links widi that of Kent through the marriage of Sabcit with King 
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/Eihclbcit's sister, and the 'S’ nomenclature may only have been used by those 
eligible lor the main East Saxon kingship because, for instance, they were 
descendants in die direct male line. If /Ethclburh and Eorccuwald were 
descended thiough the female line it could explain die difleieut name-forms. 
Significantly one of the major patrons of Barking was GLhclied whose name 
also departs from die ‘S’ nomenclature and has the first element '(Ethel' which 
may be a variant form of '/Ether, but wbo was nevertheless probably a 
kinsman of S*bbi. There must be a possibility* dial (Ethelred and Eorccmvald 
and his sister /Ethelburh were related and were all members of an East Saxon 
royal kingroup. but one whose males were not eligible for the throne. 

Eorccmvald was a person of some significance in the early Anglo-Saxon 
church and in the complicated political situation in die lower Thames in the 
second half of die sev enth century.* 1 He was the founder of Chcnscy abbey in 
c. 666 and became the fourth bishop of London in c. 675. He secured 
substantial endowments for Chertsey beginning with 300 hides acquired from 
King Egbert of Kent and Frkhuwold of Surrey, which included 10 hides by the 
port of London 'w her e ships-come to land*, 11 and oversaw the endowments of 
his sister's foundation at Barking which included grants from bodi Mercian 
and West Saxon overlords. Eorccmvald worked with Crd walla and Bishop 
Wilfrid of Noithumbria (who was acting as bishop of the South Saxons) in 
establishing a proper ecclesiastical structure for Surrey and assisted in the 
reconciliation of Wilfrid with Archbishop Theodore." Inc grandly referr ed to 
him as ‘my* bishop* (though probably only the Surrey part of Eorccnwald s 
diocese was controlled by Inc) and consulted him when drawing up his 
lawcode (one wonders whether the East Saxon kings already had a law code by 
this time). 15 Inc’s sister Cuthburh was a nun at Barking in diis period and 
Aldhclm (who was probably their kinsman) produced his treatise on virginity 
for the community.* 4 Literary influence spread outwards from the London 
diocese as well. A distinctive group of chatters is linked by associations with 
Eorccnwald and it seems that he may have played a major role in the 
development of the diplomatic of the English chatter and influenced chatter 
production in Mercia and Wtssex as well as in his own diocese.** Eorccnwald 
seems to have shared the talents of his putative kinsmen of the family of Sabbi 
for turning competition among the more militarily powerful kingdoms to liis 
advantage. 

Bede says that Eorccnwald was renowned for his holy life which was 
vouchsafed by miracles.* 5 His relies weir kept at St Paul’s and his cult revived 
with some success in die twelfth century.* 7 Within a few years of Eorcenwald's 
dcadi St Paul’s was able to claim a second East Saxon saint. King S&bbi who 
was appaicndy so religious that 'many people thought and often said that a 
man of his disposition ought to have been a bishop radiei than king' (though 
he was suflidendy practically minded to survive as king for thirty years).* 
Ssbbi was able to become a monk shortly before his dcadi when his essential 
holiness was revealed by a miraculous lengthening of a sarcophagus to take his 
body. He too was buried at St Paul’s. 
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Sabbi died in London, and his death and cull are an important reminder 
dial in the seventh century London was in the first instance an East Saxon city, 
even if it not infrequently attracted the attention of foreign overlords, Bede 
describes Luudou as 'an emporium for many nations* and traces of its tr v or 
trading base have come to bght in excavations in the Strand, that is, outside the 
Roman walled town where St Raul's was situated/" London's early commercial 
impoitancc is also demonstrated by a rare gold coinage of the early seventh 
century and an issue of primary series sceattas from the later seventh 
century. 1 * It must have been an important asset of die seventh-century East 
Saxon kings who presumably played a key role in London’s early development 
as a commercial centre even if we liavc link in the way of direct evidence for 
this. However, die chatters of Barking and Chcitsey do reflect something of 
the royal house’s interest in the poit and arc an indicator dial participation and 
control of foreign trade were likely to have been an important facet in the 
developing kingship of the East Saxons. 


Condttsion 

For die historian of Anglo-Saxon kingdoms the East Saxons arc of considerable 
interest even if one is constandy regretting dial more information has not 
survived. They ate particularly of interest for their complex, if at times 
enigmatic, system of kingship and for die bght the kingdom throws on the 
practice of overlordship among die Anglo-Saxons. The East Saxon kingdom 
never produced one of die great overlords of die Anglo-Saxons, though the 
East Saxons were for some time overlords of die Middle Saxons and even for a 
brief period rulers of part ol the kingdom of Kent, thus ncady reversing die 
tabks on a people who had dominated them at the beginning of the seventh 
century. They were frequendy subject to foreign overkrds. but not neccarily 
unduly repressed by them and there is evidence to suggest that East Saxon 
kings and cccksiastics were quite capabk of manipulating a complex political 
situation to their advantage. West Saxon and Mercian overlords cannot be 
shown exercising within the main East Saxon province the same rights of 
authorizing grants of land which they exercised among the Middle Saxons. 
What is perhaps more remarkable and significant dian die fact that the East 
Saxon province often had foreign overlords is that it survived as an 
independent kingdom for so long. Even though the East Saxons lost control of 
London and the Middle Saxon province to jEihelbald and Offa. they retained 
their own royal family who at the beginning of the ninth century were one of 
the five Anglo-Saxon royal lines which we can be certain were still in existence. 






Chapter Four 
THE EAST ANGLES 


Sources 

The East Anglian kingdom was one of only four kingdoms still in existence 
when the Great Heathen Army arrived in 865, but unlike Northumbria, 
Mercia and Wessex very few records have survived from its period as an 
independent kingdom. It is unlikely that the East Anglian kingdom did not 
possess die usual range of early Anglo-Saxon documentation, and the poor 
survival rate can be linked with the events of the ninth century when the 
Viking raids and settlements resulted in the disappearance (or severe 
impoverishment) of the major archive-holders, the two episcopal sees and the 
major religious houses. 1 Without Bede's information we would scarcely be able 
to attempt the history of the East Anglian kingdom. He received some 
information about the East Angles from Albinus and Nothhclm, and the rest 
was discovered 'pardy from the writings or the traditions of men of the past, 
and partly from the account of the esteemed Abbot Esi'. 1 Bede's sources 
included a Life of Si Fursef and probably oral traditions about St ALdiclthryth. 
Although Bede docs piovidc die sequence of East Anglian kings, he had very 
little specific chronological information about them and docs not indicate how 
long any of them niled. As no regnal list with reign lengths has survived, the 
chronology of die East Anglian kings presents a major problem though the 
better evidence for the dates of some of the early East Anglian bishops 
provides some help. The lack of charters is a severe handicap for diis and 
many ocher aspects of East Anglian history. 

The shoitage of dates in the early sources has led some writers to turn to 
post-Conquest historians to fill the gap. ’Florence of Worcester*, William of 
Malmesbury, Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris do apparendy provide 
dates for events not dated elsewhere, but these writers arc committed to an 
annalistic format; they have to date events in order to fit them into dicir 
histories and so if there were no relevant dates in their sour ces they presumably 
had to make intelligent guesses. As the post-Conquest historians frequendy 
misdate cvents which can be authoritatively dated from pre-Conquest sources, 
any unsupported dates must be treated with the greatest caution. There is litdc 
sign that these writers did have access to East Anglian sources that are 
otherwise unknown to us; for instance, they purport to give regnal lists of the 
East Anglian kings, but do not name rulers known horn the coin evidence. 
’Florence' apparendy provides additional genealogical information, but as Sir 
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Frank Stcuton was able to show, all he did was to produce his own 
interpretation of the genealogy of ALIfwald (which futtunatcly survives 
separately in the Anglian collection) and so mislead a number of subsequent 
historians. 4 Remarkably litdc historical information survived the fall of the 
East Anglian kings, and even die monastery of Ely which was revived in the 
tenth century seems to have known very litdc about die royal house wliich iiad 
provided its first patrons.* 

The Lives of four saints provide us with some additional information about 
the East Anglian province and its nilcrs. The most valuable of diese is Felix's 
Life Saint Guth&u which was actually written in East Anglia at the request of 
King .Elfwald (d. 749) and so. among other things, dirows light on standards 
of learning in the kingdom. 4 Its hero is a saint distandy related to the Mercian 
royal house, who died c. 715 after spending most of his adult life as a hermit in 
the fcnland area which was disputed between Mercia and die East Angles. The 
two kingdoms were also rivals in their promotion of the saint's cult. 7 An 
account of the life of Foillan, half brodiei of die East Anglian missionary Fursa 
and at one time abbot of the monastery of CxuMeresbwg was written at Nivclles 
in die middle of die seventh century and, as Dorothy Whitclock has shown, 
contributes to our knowledge of die establishment of Christianity in East 
Anglia.* The remaining two saints were kings of die East Angles who met 
violent deaths, but dicir Lives were written outside East Anglia and some 
considerable time alter die events they describe. Aidielbert was a victim of Ofla 
of Mercia and apparendy murdered at a royal viU in Herefordshire in 794. He 
was eventually buried in Hereford cadiedral and became one of its patron 
saints, though he also had a cult in East Anglia.* The circumstances of his 
deadi arc interesting, but die three main versions of his Life were written in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, although die oldest is probably based on a pre- 
Conquest account. The Life of the last native East Anglian king, Edmund, who 
was slain by die Vikings in 869 is also disappointing. It was written by Abbo of 
Flcury between 985 and 987 and Abbo says he based his infonnation on an 
account Archbishop Duns tan had heard as a young man at die court of King 
Athelstan (acc. 925) from an old man who had been Edmund's armour- 
bearer. 11 However, the story seems to have lost something in the telling, and 
Abbo has written a rather bland account of the martyrdom which has litdc of 
substance to say about die East Anglian kingdom. 

Some compensation for the shortage of written sources for the East Anglian 
kingdom is provided by the famous ship-burial in Mound 1 at Sutton Hoo, 
though it would also be tme to say diat, if the written sources for the seventh 
century were fuller, imcipretation of aspects of the burial would be easier. The 
contents of die ship-burial have been admirably described and discussed by Dr 
Hruce-Mitford in three volumes. 11 but some basic matters still remain 
umesulved. No definite traces of a body have been recovered and although, as 
subsequent excavations on the site have shown, the acidic soil may have 
dissolved the bone, there is a possibility that the ship-burial was really a 
cenotaph or that the body was subsequendy removed. 11 Nor can one be 
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completely certain of the date of the burial and so of the identity of the 
individual it honoured. The gravegoods which potentially can be dated with 
the greatest ptccision arc die thirty-seven Merovingian coins, diough. of 
course, they cannot provide die actual date of burial, only a date after wliich 
die bur ial must have taken place. Merovingian coins do not carry dates and so 
can only be dated fairly broadly from the references to kings, bishops and 
mincers contained upon diem. However, a method has been derived to date 
them more narrowly by analysis of their gold content which declined as the 
seventh century progressed, though die decline did not take place at a steady 
pace as some kings such as Dagobert I (acc. 623) temporarily returned to 
higher standards. 11 Consequendy different intciprctations of the results of 
metal analysis ate possible, and the conclusion of Di Kent that die latest coin 
from the Suttou Hoo burial was minted c. 620-25 and that most of the coins 
were several years earlier has not gone unchallenged, though it seems generally 
agreed dial the coin colkctiou was put togcdier at some point in die 620 s. 14 

The favourite candidate for die burial is King Rrdwald who is known to 
have been overlord of the soudicru English and whose recorded encounter 
with Christianity, but final coininiunent to paganism, is thought by some to be 
reflected in the choice of gravegoods. 1 * What is not always appreciated is that 
the exact date of Rxdwild’s death is as difllcult to establish as die date of the 
latest coin in die purse (see Fig. 4). The date of 624 is provided by the 
thirteenth-century chroniclers Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris, but we 
do not know die source of their infoimation. Some support for this as a likely 
date for Radwald's death has been derived from Bede's information that 
Paulinus was created bishop of Northumbria in 625 prior to Edwin's 
conversion in 627; neidici of diese events, it is suggested, is likely to have 
occurred before Radwald's deadi as Edwin was beholden to Radwald. 11 The 
last entry Bede records for Radwald is die batdc of the river Idle of 616 wliich 
enabled Edwin to succeed to die Northumbrian throne. 17 Radwald must have 
been dead by 627 when his son Eoipwald seems to have been ruling in East 
Anglia. 11 A date towards die end of the range 616-27 in which Radwald must 
have died seems most likely as Radwald cannot have become brctwalda until 
afia the death of Aahclbci t of Kent (probably in 616) and presumably held the 
position for a number of years to haw earned Iris place in the EtdamtiaA 
Hidtiry i lisL 

The identification of die burial as Radwald** cannot be regarded as definite. 
Aldiough die Mound 1 burial at Sutton I loo is die richest known Anglo-Saxon 
burial u is only one of several burial mounds in die Sutton Hoo cemetery some 
of which may have rivalled it in wealth. Mound 2 liad been robbed, but 
enough traces of its original gravegoods survived to show dial it too had been 
an exceptional burial in which a strip was included. 11 It seems reasonable to 
infer that Suuon Hoo was an ilitc cemetery of die East Anglian royal house 
and dial information dciivcd from the finds in Mound 1 can be used to 
increase our knowledge of the dynasty, but we must be more cautious in using 
diem as evidence for brctwaldaship. 
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77ie origins of the East Anglian kingdom 

Radwald is the first of the East Anglian kings definitely known to have ruled 
though the origins of the dynasty can be traced back further. Bede gives 
Radwald’s fathers name as lytil and Iris grandfather’s as Wuffa 'tom whom 
the East Anglian kings arc called Wuffingas*" It would appear that Wuffa’s 
posiuon was analogous to that of Oise in the Kentish genealogy as the ancestor 
from whom the right to rule was claimed diough a note in the lEstoria Bnltouem 
states that Wfchha, father of Wuffa. was the first to rule. 11 These traditions 
suggest an origin for the royal bouse in the second or tliird quartets of the sixth 
century. Roger of Weadover gives dates of 571 and 578 for the accessions of 
Wufla and Tytil respectively. 

As in most kingdoms their is a not inconsideiablc gap between the first 
appearance of the royal house and the earliest Anglo-Saxon settlement in the 
province. It has been argued tliat East Anglia was the first region to receive 
independent Anglo-Saxon settlers in the Gfth century" In the sixth century 
there is some evidence, particularly die use of distinctive sleeve* or cuff-clasps 
to fasten shirts or trousers, for additional settlement from Scandinavia." 
Scandinavian influence can be seen in die Mound 1 ship-burial from Sutton 
Hoo. Not only is the rite of ship-burial restricted within this period to 
Scandinavia and East Anglia, but there arc striking iconographic parallels 
between objects from Sutton Hoo and burials of die Vcndcl pc tied in Sweden: 
in the words of Bruce-Mitford. Swedish influence peimeatcs the Sutton Hoo 
assemblage. 14 It has even been suggested on die strength of diesc parallels diat 
die Wuffingas were descendants of an eastern Swedish dynasty." An 
alternative theory secs them as members of the royal bouse of the Gcats. who 
feature in die poem Beowulf and who. it is proposed, fled to England w ith their 
treasure after their conquest by the Swedes (SvearJ in the sixth century. 1 * Now 
dial some of die objects previously thought to be heirlooms from Sweden are 
believed to haw been manufactured in England, such arguments have lost 
some of their farce.* 7 Certainly there would seem to have been contacts 
between die East Anglian and Scandinavian courts and craftsmen may have 
moved between them. 1 * diough some of die iconographic parallels between 
Anglo-Saxon and Swedish pieces, such as the buds of prey (see Fig. 4), may 
reflect motiis common to the aristocratic and royal circles of a number of 
Germanic peoples, many of which stem ultimately from the late Roman 
wurld." However, one of die characteristics of many of die Sutton Hoo pieces 
is that they cannot be paralleled exaedy anywhere else. 

Norfolk and Suffolk together seem to represent the original territory of the 
Iccni, but the province may not have liad a united history* throughout the 
subRoman period. The distinctive rites of ship-burial which liavc been associated 
with the Wuffingas dynasty are concentrated in south-eastern Suffolk and diis 
may* represent the family’s original cenue from which they came to dominate die 
whole East Anglian province. 5 ® The names of the North Folk and South Folk of 
Norfolk and Suffolk may reflect a basic subdivision within the kingdom which 
had its oiigins in the lost events of the subRoman period. 51 
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The A istory of iht East Anglian kingdom 

East Anglia first appears in the E/tkwiduai Hidoty as a tising power under King 
Radwald. Kadwald's was one of the kingdoms in which iEdicibcrt could claim 
some authority and whose conversion he attempted, but although Rfdwald 
did erect an altar to the Christian god, he also persisted in honouring pagm 
denies. 11 Rttdwakfs display of independence bom .iuhclbci t also seems to be 
reflected in a passage which has provided some difficulties in interpretation, 
but seems to say that when ALthclbcrt was overlord Rrdwald retained the 
ducahu over his own people, that is die full military command of his own 
forces. 11 When iEdiclbcrt died in 616 Rxdwald succeeded to his position as the 
chief king in southern England, and just as /Eihclbcit had tried to underscore 
his audiority in some provinces by die conversion of subject kings, so Rrdwald 
may have been responsible for ensuring diat the East Saxons and Kent 
(temporarily) returned to paganism. Ra?dwald gave shelter at his court to 
Edwin of Deira who was being pursued by King *£diclfrith of Northumbria, 
and. although initially attracted by the payments offered by iEihelfiidi for a 
dead Edwin, Rrdwald used his military power to defeat iEihclfrith in 616 at 
dsc battle of the river Idle on die borders of Deira and Merda and so helped 
Edwin to the Northumbrian throne. 14 No doubt Edwin expressed liis gratitude 
and obligation dirough appropriate payments. 

Edwin followed Rxdwald as overlord of die soudiao English and it was no 
doubt to reinforce the changed positions of the two kingdoms that he 
persuaded Rsdwakfs son and successor. Eoipwald. to accept Christianity 
probably in 627“ There was a pagan reaction and Eoipwald was slam in 627 
or 628 by one Ricbeit who may then have ruled the country for the next three 
years, though Bede is not clear on this point. In 630 or 631 Sigebcrt. brother of 
Eorpwald (half bi other according to 'Florence of Worcester* and William of 
Malmesbury) who had been in exile in Francia and was a Cliristian succeeded 
to the throne. 

The accession of Sigebcrt brings in a period in which the East Anglian kings 
appear in two main roles in our sources: as patrous of the church and as 
victims of Mercian aggression. Bede is full of praise for die practical piety of 
Sigebcrt and his successor Anna. Sigebcrt eventually retired to become a monk 
at a monastery he had founded and entrusted control of die kingdom to his 
kinsman Ecgric who had previously been ruling part of the kingdom. 
However, when the kingdom came under serious attack from the Mercians 
under Rruda, Sigebcrt was brought from the monastery to join the army 'in the 
hope that the soldiers would be less afraid and less ready to flee if they liad 
with dsctn one who was once their most vigorous and distinguished leader \ 
The dale of the battle in which both Sigebcrt and Ecgric were slain is not 
known, but may have occurred in the early 640s as Aruia was ruling when 
Ccnwalh of Wbsex came to the kingdom in exile in 645. 17 

The source of conflict between Merda and East Anglia was presumably 
control of the amorphous East Midland peoples known collectively as the 
Middle Angles whose south-eastern icnitoties lay between die two kingdoms. 
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Amu seems 10 have been a sciious challenge to die rising power of fcnda of 
Mercia. The Life <f Si Rattan refers to a serious attack on East Anglia c. 650 
wliich led to die destruction of die monastery of Gwtttier&burg (possibly Burgh 
Casde, Norfolk) and temporary expulsion of King Anna, perhaps to the 
teniiory of die Magonsaete who seem to have had strong links widi die East 
Angles at about this time.* A second attack from Mercia brought about Anna’s 
death and this would appear to have bccu a significant pouit in Penda’s 
career. 1 * It is one of die few East Anglian events to have found its way into the 
Angb-Saxm Chmiiie where it is dated to 653/54. Bede docs not provide a date 
for Anna’s deadi, but he docs show that it was about the time dial Anna died 
dial Peudj created his son Pcada king of die Middle Angles, an event he dates 
to 653. 41 Aldiough the Mercians were still pagans, a bishop was provided for 
die Middle Angles perhaps suggesting that they lud already been convened 
under East Anglian influence. Penda was also responsible for die deadi of a 
fourdi East Anglian king as Arma's brother and successor, i&helhere, died in 
655 at the batde of the IVinw&d where he was leading the East Anglian 
contingent in ftnda’s army. 41 

The reigns of the next three kings-.Ediclwald (655-63), Aldwulf (663-713) 
and yEJfwald (713-49)-arc rather more securely dated dian those of their 
predecessors, but arc in other ways more poorly recorded. Aldwulf was the last 
East Anglian king of whom Bede knew. 41 Mis reign of about fifty years seems 
suspiciously king, but his accession is fixed by die synod of Hatfield of 679 
being dated to his scvcntccndi year and the date of his death is provided by 
Frankish annals. 45 The only other kings whose regnal years are cited in the 
Hatfield proceedings are diose of the kings of Noitiiumbria, Mercia and Kent, 
and so the inclusion of East Anglia gives some idea of its importance at this 
time. Swithhclm of die East Saxons was baptized in East Anglia during the 
reign of /Ethclwald with the king as his sponsor wliich, judging from the 
circumstances surrounding comparable conversions, could imply that the East 
Angles had some sort of ovcrlordship of the East Saxons at die dine. 44 A 
continuing interest in the Middle Angles can be demonstrated. It was probably 
in the reign of ALthclwald or Aldwulf that the East Anglian princess 
/Ethelthryth married Tondbeit, f/nmepi of the South Gyrwe, diougli her career 
is very hard to date accurately. 4 ' Through this marriage die East Angles seem 
to have won control of die area based on Ely where £tbdthxyth founded a 
monastery in 673. 44 Further East An glian influence in Middle Anglian areas is 
suggested from the way’ a Mercian exile like die future king *fcdiclbald could 
safely retreat to the Crowland fens during die reigu of Ccolred of Mercia (709- 
16). 4/ and from die interest taken by King iElfwald in the fife of the Middle 
Anglian saint Guthlac, in spite of Guthlac being a member of the Mercian 
royal house. 44 

In 749, according to die Northern annals of the JJiAorta Regum. /Elfwald 
died and die kingdom was divided between Hun, Beonna and Alberto. 49 We 
know no more than this of the events in 749, but it would appear that Beonna 
emerged as the dominant king as he was the only one to mint coins in his own 
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name (see Fig. 143). Iiis coins arc provisionally dated 10 die laic 750s or early 
760s, but t as a substantial number more have been discovered recently, these 
dates may be subject to change. 5 * At die moment we cannot be certain when 
Beonna's reign ended. His successor may have been /Edidi cd. die lather of St 
/Ethclbeit, as die lives of the latta claim, though no coins in /Ediclrcd’s name 
arc known. 11 According to die Lites ALdielbcrt succeeded liis father as king of 
die East Angles in 779. It is not dear when Ofla of Mercia took control of the 
province, but by the early 790s he was minting a penny coinage there.” 
Aahcibctt also minted pennies and the usual intcrprctauon has been diat diis 
repicsents a icbcllion by jiithcibcit against Ofla die end result of which was 
/EiheJbcit’s death at die hands of Offa in 794 “ 

OlTa may have controlled East Anglia only for a relatively short period in 
die 790s. The com evidence suggests that a native king. Eadwald, took control 
of the kingdom after Offa’s death and that he was eventually ousted by 
Ccuwulf.' 4 East Anglian autonomy seems to have been restored under 
Aihclsian, the most prolific mintcr among diese late East An gli an kings. It has 
been suggested on the basis of die coin evidence that Aihcistan made his first 
bid for die throne after Ccnwulf s death, was subsequeudy ousted by Ccolwulf 
and dicn re-cmcrgcd after GcolwulTs death. 5 * Athelstan was probably the 
unnamed East Anglian king who is recorded in the Chmkk as the slayer of the 
Mercian kings Bcomwulf (d. 826) and Ludcca (d. 827), who was the last 
Mercian king to use the East Anglian mint. 56 Athenian's successors in the East 
Anglian coinage were rEthclweard and Edmund. According to later Anglo- 
Saxon accounts Edmund came to die dirone in 855; his dcadi at die hands of 
the Great Heathen Army in 869 is rccoidcd in die Ckrmide and was gready 
elaborated in later sources” East Anglia then passed under the control of 
Danish kings until its conquest by Edward the Elder, though coins in the 
names of iEthelred and Oswald which bear a resemblance to known East 
Anglian issues, may be evidence dial die Danes followed dicir practice attested 
elsewhere in England of leaving pait of the kingdom under native control.' 1 


Sour «s of royal ptrastt 

The East Anglian kings appear in die written sources as doughty Gghtcrs who 
were able to offer an effective resistance to Mercian plans for eastern expansion 
and ultimately played a major part in ending Mercian dominance in southern 
England. Control of the fenland Middle Anglian peoples was a major souice of 
conflict widi Mercia and the respective influences of the two kingdoms 
fluctuated during the period. Aldiough Pcnda attempted to unify the Middle 
Angles as one kingdom widi their own subking and bishop, it docs not appear 
dial they i rally were as unified as some other kingdoms and, as ind ic ated in 
die Tribal Hid age. they consisted of a number of small peoples, some of wliich 
arc rccoidcd elsewhere as having dicir own rulers. 55 It can hardly be expected 
dial each of diese peoples had identical histories and die East Anglian kings 
had sutingex control of some of the south-eastern ones than others: the South 
Gyrwe, for instance, seem to have been absoibcd into East Anglia by the end 
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of the seventh century, whereas the Crow land area where Guthlac iiad his 
hermitage and winch probably belonged to the North Gyrwc remained 
debatable icrriiory between the Mercian and East Anglian kingdoms.** The 
fenlands may have hindered East Anglian expansion, but they also made it 
more difficult for the Mercians to take over East Anglia and, in spite of 
determined efforts by die latc-cighdi- and ninth-century Mer cian kings, the 
Mercian conquest of East Anglia was ultimately unsuccessful. 01 Expansion 
soudi was blocked by the East Saxons: the river Stour was die boundary at the 
end of the Saxon period and may have been so earlier as wclL /Eihclwald may 
have had some power ova die East Saxons, but that is the only indication of 
any major contact between the two peoples. 

Military effectiveness was one side of East Anglian royal power, but there 
must have been other facets. There are interesting parallels with Kent hi both 
kingdoms a period whcic Scandinavian contacts were important was 
superseded by one in which Frankish links became more significant, though 
the shift in foreign contacts occurred much earlier in Kent The gravegoods 
from Mound 1 at Sutton Hoo can be seen as transitional between the two 
periods. The ritual of burial in a ship can only be paralleled in Scandinavia, 
though there arc striking differences as well as similarities with die burials of 
the Vcndcl period in Sweden* Many of die motifs of the jeweller)’ and armour 
have their closest parallels in Scandinavia, but the techniques of manufacture 
arc more likely to have a Frankish origin, and many of die raw materials, the 
sword and the Byzantine silverware arc likely to have reached East Anglia via 
Francia.® The purse contained thirty-seven Merovingian coins and one 
intciprctation of them is as a diplomatic gift from die Ncusuian court. 04 
Rrdwald’s son (or possibly stepson) Sigebert had a Frankish name. 

With the accession of Sigebert the links with Francia became more 
pronounced Sigebert had been in exile in Francia and had become a Christian 
there; lkdc specifically says that the church in Gaul (Francia) provided the 
inspiration for the institutions which Sigebert established in his own 
kingdom.® His bishop Felix came ultimately from Burgundy, but had probably 
been a member of one of the foundations of Columhanus in Francia. 0 * The 
Irish monk Fursa who founded CnMunsbvrg in East Anglia also founded a 
monaster)* in Ncustria. and when his brother and other monks had to flee to 
Francia because of Mercian attacks, they were initially received by Erchinoald, 
mayor of the palace of Ncustria. whose interest in Anglo-Saxon England is 
well-attested and whose daughter ma) have married Eadbald of Kent. 07 Like 
die Kentish princess Eorcengota, East Anglian princesses entered double 
monasteries in Ncustria and Anna's stepdaughter Sxthryth and daughter 
iEthclburh both became abbesses at Farcmofrticr-cn-Bric, while Hereswith. 
widow of Anna’s brother AUhclric. went to Chcllcs.** 

The written sources do not permit the same type of link to be made between 
kings and trade which was apparent in Kent, but excavations in Ipswich have 
demonstrated that it was a significant trading emporium from die early seventh 
century 09 Ipswich is only 12 miles from Sutton Moo and the nearby royal vill 
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of Rcndlesham and has generally been interpreted as being under royal 
control. It was the centre of a large-scale wheel-turned potter)' industry, the 
only one of this standard known in southern England during die Middle 
Saxon period, and its wares have been found throughout East Anglia and in 
areas of Middle Anglia. 71 Finds of foreign origin show dial there was trade with 
Neustria, but dial trade widi the Rhineland, usually believed to be in the hands 
of Frisian middlemen, was more significant. 71 The difference in trading 
patterns may help to explain why East Anglia did not produce its own coinage 
as early as Kent did. The earliest East Anglian coins were secondary sceattas 
produced during die leigns of Aidwulf and iEifwakL 72 By the middle of the 
eighth century die production of coin had dearly become very' significant in 
East Anglia and Bconna made die first attempt to restore the silver content of 
the southern coinage probably on the lines of Eadbert’s reforms in 
Northumbria. 73 liis coins arc the first in southern England to regularly cany 
the king’s name. The change to a penny coinage of the Carolingian type was 
probably die work of Offa in die early 790s, but as we haw already seen, 
native kings minted pennies in dicir own names whenever they were in a 
position to do so. 

In view* of dicir common Noith Sea interests, it is not surprising dial there 
was an early dose link between Kent and East Anglia which is first 
demonstrated by Aahclbert’s attempts to convert Rxdwald. When East Anglia 
was finally converted to Christianity the connection was strcngdicncd. The 
first bishop of East Anglia, die Burgundian Felix, w’as sent from Kent and for a 
period East Anglia was die only foreign kingdom to recognize the authority of 
the archbishop of Canterbury. 74 Anna’s daughter Seaxburh married 
Eorcenbeit of Kent and didr daughter Eorcengota was at Brie widi her East 
Anglian aunts. 71 Imma, a thegn in the Noithumbrian army who was captured 
at die batdc of the river Trent in 679 and sold into slavery in London, was able 
to obtain money for his ransom from Seaxburh’s son, lUodiere, on the 
giounds that he had once been die thegn of Seaxburh** sister iEihdthrydL*' 
Kentish connections may also have hdped to establish links betw’cen East 
Anglia and the Magonsaete on die western borders of Mercia. 77 

The East Anglian royal line also liad dose links with die Nordiumbrian 
royal house. The links were initially widi the Deiian dynasty for whom 
Redwald fonned a major service by defeating and killing the Bcrnician 
iEihelfnth. 7 * iEthclric of East Anglia married Edwin’s niece Hcreswith and her 
sister 1 iild came to East Anglia before Aidan hdped to facilitate a reconciliation 
between the two Northumbiian dynasties. 7 * The Deiran monk Ceolfridi came 
to study the monasdc practices of Botulf at Iken (Suffolk) before his 
appointment at Wcarmouth. 1 * Bede surprisingly does no! mention this 
connection, but he had his own East Anglian contact in Abbot Esi whose 
monastery is not known. 11 lire East Anglians had links with die Bcrnician 
dynasty as well. vElbclthryth the daughter of Anna married Egfrith of 
Northumbria, though the marriage can hardly be described as very 
successful.® Once we get to die eighth century references of any kind to East 
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Anglia arc few and far between, but references 10 East Anglian affairs in the 
northern annals preserved in the Hutona Rrgvm suggest continued contact and 
the most telling evidence is Bconna’s remodelling of the coinage apparently 
under the influence of that from Northumbria. Noithumbiia and East Anglia 
were natural allies; both wished to restrict the power of Mercia and both were 
people of the North Sea littoral with similar commercial interests. 

The royal family and admtrmtration 

We know tire relationship of most of the kings from Kxdwald to iClfwald 
whose genealogy is given in the Anglian collection." 3 The succession seems to 
have been kept within a narrow family group during this time. Kaidwaid was 
succeeded by his son Eorpwald, but the ancestry* of Eorpwald's slayer and 
possible successor. Ricbcit, is not known. Sigebext was Eorpwald’s brother 
according to Bede, though W r illiam of Malmesbury and ‘Florence of 
Worcester* record a tradition tliat they were only related through their mother, 
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i.c. that Kxdwald was not Sigcbeit’s lather. 44 This leaves tlic way open lot an 
interesting hypothesis whereby Sigcbeit could be seen as a representative of a 
rival line which would explain Redwalcfs rccoidcd hostility towards him and 
his period of exile in Francia. However, as we do not know the source of 
William’s and ‘Florence’s’ information it cannot be accepted as authoritative. 
Sigcbcit eventually resigned the throne to a relative called Ecgric who liad 
already been oiling with him. It lias been suggested that Ecgiic should be 
equated with ifcthclric. the fadia of Aldwulf, but their first name-elements are 
two distinct forms, both well-attested among the Anglo-Saxons. 45 The throne 
next passed to first cousins of Eorpwald and Sigeben, the sons of Radwald s 
brother Eni. who provide an interesting example of fiatcrnal succession. Three 
brodicrs. Anna, ALihclhcrc and Aiihclwald ruled in turn and jfJhelwald was 
succeeded by his nephew. Aldwulf, the son of a fourth brother, /Ethclric. lire 
next king. ALIfwald, was die son of Aldwulf and there our genealogical 
information ends. There are grounds for suspecting, fiorn the form of his 
name, diat Bconna was not from the same family group, though Albcrht with 
whom he apparently shared the kingdom could have been. Tlic oldest Life of St 
ifUhelbert claimed that he and liis father /Etbclred were descended from 
Kadwald and die earlier East Anglian kings* 1 and their name-elements help to 
support this, but without a proper pedigree we can make no certain 
observations about patterns of succession after the time of iElfwald. The 
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pattern as far as wc can trace it recalls that in Kent whereby succession was 
generally contained within a restricted kin-group. 

The lack of any records connected with royal administration in East Anglia 
makes any detailed appraisal of royal government impossible, though fticr 
Warner has detected within later arrangements traces of a pre-Danish 
organization of die province into letes and hundreds which recalls dial of the 
Kentish lathes.* 7 There arc hints of a major subdivision wkhxn die kingdom 
comparable to the East/Wcst division in Kent. East Anglia was originally 
pttividcd with only one see based at Dmmoc which is usually taken to be 
Dunwich, though a case has also been made for Felixstowe. 11 Sometime after 
die synod of Hertford of 672, Archbishop Theodore took advantage of the 
illness of die bishop of East Anglia and divided the sec with a new episcopal 
centre at North RlmhamT The sees wot separated by the riser Wavcncy 
which divided-and still divides-thc North and die South Folk. The names 
Noifolk and Suffolk arc not found until the eleventh century, but obviously 
could be much older.** It is possible dial in die provision of die two secs 
Tbcodoie was following a political division of much older origin, as Augustine 
did in Kent wheu he formed die two dioceses of Rochester and Canterbury. 

The best supporting evidence for a major political division comes from the 
reign of Sigebert. Bede records that when Sigcbcrt decided to retire to a 
monastery, he entrusted die kingdom to his mgnalus Ecgiic who had previously 
ruled over pari of the kingdom. 40 Clearly a bipartite division-though not 
necessarily an equal onc-is implied. The only other possible indication of a 
similar joim reign is after die death of Anna, llcdc separately describes both 
yEthclhcrc and iEthclwald as Anna’s successor. 5 ® It is possible dial not too 
much weight should be given to Bede’s words, especially as ALihelhcrc only 
mlcd for a year or so, but as they stand they imply dial the two brothers 
originally ruled together and so provide some further support for joint 
kingship and a subkingdom arnoog die East Angles. In die eighth century the 
1/ixtoria Rtgim records that Hun. Beonna and Alberht divided the kingdom 
between them. It is possible that such a tripartite division could be based on 
Noifolk, Suffolk and die lands around Ely, but we lack any real understanding 
of the political situaoon in 749. Aldiough a direcfold division is recorded, only 
Beonna produced coins in his name. 

The Woffingas were much more strongly associated with Suffolk than with 
Noifolk. The two major ship-burial cemeteries, Sutton Hoo and Snapc, air in 
Suffolk, 50 and dose to the royal vill of Kendlesham and wv at Ipswich. Two 
prestigious Middle Saxon sites at Burrow Hill and Brandon in Suffolk are 
curiendy under investigation. 94 The site of the first see was in Suffolk, if 
ZAwn/.v is correctly identified as Dunwkh or Felixstowe, and there seem to 
have been more important monasteries patronized by the royal house in 
Suffolk dian in Norfolk. At the synod of Ckfnfoh in 803 die bishop of Dcmmo* 
took with him two abbots (perhaps from Blythburgh and Ikcn) as well as 
priests wiicieas the bishop of Elmham was only supported by,priests.* There 
may have been a double monastery at East Dcrdiam in Norfolk, 5 * but apart 
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fiom drat and Elmham die only major foundation wliich has been suggested 
for Norfolk is Cnobkeresburg. For a long time it has been assumed that 
Cnobhtrexburg was Burgh Castk, but a recent assessment of the excavated 
evidence could find nothing conclusive to support the identification/ 7 In any 
case the foundation appears to have been shordived/* The combined 
information suggests that the Wufling&s centre was in Suffolk, and in 
particular in the south-east coastal area of the Wicklaw hundreds which 
contained Sutton Hoo, Snape. Kcndlcsham. Ipswich, Burrow Iiill and Iken 
and preserved a certain administrative distinctiveness in later centuries. It is 
possibk dial dicir control of Norfolk was a secondary’ development. 

Wfc do not know anything of male members of the royal house who did not 
become kings, and references to die nobility as a whole arc hide better and do 
not go far beyond such observations as the endowment of Cnobhtrednirg by 
Anna and his nobles with stately buildings and gifts.** Bede docs, however, 
refer in passing to Owinc. a monk of Lastingham, who had come to 
Noithumbria with Qjiccn iEthclihryth as primus mimtrorum el prxtueps dmm 
eius. no Another thegn of jEthclthryth’s, Imma, became a thegn of the 
Notthuinbfian kings, but he may not have been of East Anglian birth. 111 

East Anglian princesses, like those of odicr kingdoms, were important for 
the marriage connections they could bring. Alliances with Kent and 
Nofthumhiia were strengdicncd in this way, and iEthclthryih’s marriage to 
Tondbcrt of the South Gyrwc seems to have been particularly significant as it 
may have eased the absorption of die Soudi Gyrwc into the East Anglian 
kingdom. 1 * 1 The founding of a double monastery' by’ Aaheldu yth at Ely, wliich 
may have been an administrative centre of the South Gyrwc, may have cased 
the transfer and have been a diplomatic way of transferring land to East 
Anglian coutitiL 110 The fact that /Etheldiryth apparendy remained a virgin 
throughout two marriages indicates that die symbolic nature of such unions 
could be more significant than die sexual dimension. 

Ely may haw been the first double monastery founded in East Anglia as 
other East Anglian princesses who wished to live as nuns had gone to Francia. 
iEtheldiryth was succeeded as its abbess by her sister Scaxburh and she in turn 
was probably followed by her daughter Eormenhild. 104 King /Elfwakl s sister 
Ecgburh was an abbess and Ely is most likely to have been her monastery' as it 
was clearly the dominant female royal proprietary house and perhaps 
exceptionally well-endowed. lM There may also have been a royal double 
monastery at East Dcrcham in Norfolk where Saint Wihtburh was buried until 
her bones were shamelessly purloined in die late tcndi century by the monks of 
Ely. 11 * According to one tradition Wihtburh was the youngest daughter of 
King Anna, 1 * 7 but if this was die case it is surprising Bede does not mention her 
when he was so well-informed about her sisters. The traditional date for her 
dcadi of 743 111 is also rather late for a daughter of Anna and it may be that we 
do not know her true identity. Ely traditions about its East Anglian princess- 
saints arc very unreliable and in general the monks of Ely, like odicr reformed 
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houses of Bishop jEdielwold, seem to have had little compunction about 
distorting earlier history to suit their needs. 11 * 

The East Anglian kings also did their duty by the church and Bede singled 
out Sigebext and Anna for particular praise. Sigeben founded die see at Dctxmi* 
and the monastery at Qwbhfresbufg and possibly a diird house to which he 
retreated; in the tcndi century this monastic retreat was believed to be 
BrtrvJKruxxde (Bury St Edmunds). 110 Anna is associated with Blythburgh where 
he was apparendy buried 111 and Iken. which was founded in the year he was 
killed, may have liad a particular commemorative function. 111 King AUfwald in 
a letter to Boniface refers to seven monasteries at which prayers were offered 
for Boniface and his mission. 113 The second see at North Elmham and the 
double monasteries of Ely and East Dercham can be added to those mentioned 
above, but dicxc may have been other monasteries winch have not found their 
w’ay into any written records, and it is possible dial the recently excavated sites 
at Burrow Hill and Brandon in Suffolk could have been religious 
communities. 114 'Die Ls/t of Si Guthlat and the letter to Boniface, both from the 
reign of ^Elfwald. show that the East Anglian church was in good heart in the 
first half of the eighth century’, and it still possessed its two bishops on die eve 
of die Danish conquest, diougli die shortage of sources docs not permit any 
more detailed appraisal of its condition at diis time. 115 

Crnrhsitm 

Wfc have frequendy had to regret the loss of early East Anglian records wliich 
prevent a full appraisal of many aspects of East Anglian kingship. However, the 
ability of the kingdom to recover from a period of Mercian conquest in die late 
eighth and early ninth centuries and to survive until die pciiod of the Danish 
conquests suggests that it was a kingdom in which an effective royal 
administration and control of royal resources existed. Many aspects which we 
have been able to look at suggest parallels with the kingdom of Kent: these 
include overlordship m die early seventh century, an early link with Francia, 
signs of above average wealth expressed in impoitcd goods, early trading 
bases, and the confinement of die succession to a narrow group of royal kin 
(until the mid cighdi century' at least). Such parallels arc probably not so much 
die result of conscious borrowing from die one kingdom to the other, but to be 
explained by exploitation of similar opportunities. Both kingdoms had 
exceptionally powerful and wealthy royal houses at die beginning of the 
seventh century which had probably established themselves 50 to 75 years 
before. Both kingdoms only expanded modestly from their original 
power bases, perhaps checked by natural barriers and die ambitions of other 
rulers, though ruddess expansion in the Mercian mould docs not seem to have 
been one of the aims of their kings. The advantages provided by their 
extensive seaboards with easy contact with die Continent may have made 
westward expansion less imperative. 
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Source* 

The chronology and many of the main events in the history of Northumbiia 
duiing the seventh and eighth centuries arc relatively well rccoidcd thanks to 
die endeavours of Bede and to ocher Northumbrians who maintained an 
annalistic tradition. Only when we get to the ninth century do narrative and 
annalistic sources fail us so dial the last years of die Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Noithumbria arc obscure. 

Bede's EaJesiasti/al Hutory is. of course, a history of the whole ‘English’ 
church and people, but Bede’s natural interest in the history of Northumbria, 
the greater ease in gathering material from his own province and the 
ovcrlordship which some Northumbrian kings imposed south of the 1 lumber 
for much of the seventh century mean that die Northumbrian rulers play a 
particularly important part in Bede’s narrative. Bede’s work is not entirely 
straightforward. A good deal of his material came from oral sources and so 
needs careful evaluation. Naturally much of his information on Northumbria 
came from the Northumbrian monasteries, but Canterbury was also a major 
source for Northumbrian affairs and an important influence on the form of the 
Eahsiuikal History. 1 Bede’s belief in die use of history as a moral exemplar and 
his desire to influence contemporaiy society affected die way he selected and 
presented incidents from Noithumbria’s past, though Bede was also concerned 
to establish as accurate a picture as possible of events so that the pattern of 
God’s relationship with man would emerge dearly. The basis of Bede’s 
narrative was a secure chronology, and in die reconciliation of several disparate 
systems of dating to produce anm Domini dates he must have faced a formidable 
task. Doubts have been expressed about whether Bede was fully successful in 
overcoming all the difficulties, and various schemes for emending Bede’s 
Noithunibrian dates have been proposed. 1 However, although Bede's sources 
may sometimes have posed him insurmountable problems—the dating clauses 
of the synods of Hertford and Hatfield being piime examples-his own 
methods of calculation were sound and consistently imposed so dial no major 
system of redating seems necessary. 3 Bede’s dates for the reigns of the 
Noithunibrian kings may be accepted as they stand. 

Bede concentrated on events of die seveudi century and lias comparatively 
litdc to say about die kings who ruled during his own lifetime. Fortunately 
some other writers of the eighth century were not so rcucent and historians 
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arc particularly grateful lo Stephanus, the biographer of St Wilfrid, for his 
detailed discussions of the political problems in Northumbria in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries in winch Wilfrid himself was frequently a 
protagonist. 4 For instance, whereas Bede simply records that Osred succeeded 
his father Aldfrilh in 705, Stephanus reveals that there w’as a disputed 
succession on Aldfrilh's death which his hero, Wilfrid, endeavoured to 
exploit. 1 Stephanus judges events and people by die way they affected Wilfrid 
and it is not hard to detect how liis aim-thc justification of Wilfrid’s actions 
and the presentation of his sanctity-has influenced his approach to 
Northumbrian history. We also get a different view of Northumbrians early 
Anglo-Saxon history’ from the British compilation of the early ninth century 
known as die Hutoria BritUmtm and traditionally ascribed to Nennius. 4 The 
work draws upon a variety of sources including British traditions concerning 
events of die seventh century'. Tbc nordicrn recension of the 
Chttmdf (MSS D and E) also seems to have had access to early annals wliich 
may have had a Celtic source. 1 

The last chapter of the Ecdaiastical History contains a series of annals 
summarizing the most important events in the history of Britain from the 
conquest by die Romans to 731 when Bede’s history was completed, lire 
annals were probably compiled by Bede himself and seem to have been an 
impoitant spur to chronicle writing in Northumbria. Several manuscripts of 
the Eattiiastiml History contain a condnuation of Bede’s annab to 766, 1 but the 
most important source for die history of Northumbria in the eighth century' is 
a Northumbrian chronicle which is most fully preserved in a twelfdicentury 
compilation known as the Hutoria Regum and attributed to Symeon of 
Dur ham. 1 Recent icsearch has established that the Northumbrian chronicle to 
887 was reworked at die turn of the tenth century' by’ Byrhtferth of Ramsey 
abbey.* 1 The style of the work as it survives is Byrhtferth’s, but die lii&torical 
content up to 802 derives bom a chronicle written at a Northumbrian religious 
house, most probably in York, and which was also die source of Nordiumbrian 
entries in the northern recension of the Anglo-Saxon Chronide (to 806). 
Unfortunately diis source ends in die first decade of the ninth century and we 
have only a few dates for die Northumbrian kings of the ninth century winch 
were taken from an unknown source and incorporated in the Histona Regum 
and in anodici post-Conquest compilation, the Flora Historian** of Roger of 
Wfcndovcr. The coinage piovidcs an opportunity to reach an independent 
assessment of die dates of the ninth-century kings and some numismatists have 
proposed a radical redating of the reigns. 11 However, although die coinage can 
provide a relative chronology of reigns it cannot, as yet, furnish us with 
absolute dates. There are many controversial dements in the interpretation of 
the Northumbrian styca coinage and for the time being historians are 
continuing to make die best they can of the chronology provided by the 
surviving wiiitcn works. 

Tbc high cultural profile of die early Northumbiian church means that 
Noithumhiia has die fullest range of ecclesiastical sources surviving of any 
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cart)’ Anglo-Saxon kingdom. Such sources indude hagiographies, histories of 
individual monastic communities and works of ecclesiastical legislation such as 
the Penitential and Dudogus EeeUsiastuae Institutions of Archbishop Egbert of 
York (734-66). Many of these sources survive because, thanks to the work of 
Northumbrian missionaries, the)' found a safe haven in Continental rdigious 
houses; for the Viking raids and subsequent settlements have meant the loss of 
most of the monastic archives of the pre-Viking Northumbrian church. One 
result of this is that no Northumbrian charters survive in their entirety, 
although it is clear from Bede and other writers that they once existed and 
summaries of the landed possessions of the Durham community seem to draw 
upon charters of the monaster)’ of Lindisfarne, though not all of these can be 
genuine. 11 The lack of charters hinders the study of the administration of the 
Northumbrian kings and details of internal divisions within the kingdom can 
only be deduced from later sources. 

Tht royal houses of Banina and Deira and the origins of'Northumbria 
The kingdom of Northumbria was formed by the amalgamation of the two 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of Bemicia and Deira and from the absorption of a 
number of small Celtic kingdoms. The Celtic provinces arc only mentioned 
incidentally in the EuUsiistiad History and will be examined in greater detail 
later. In contrasty the history of the rival Anglo-Saxon dynasties received 
considerable attention from Bede and provides some of his passages which arc 
closest in spirit to traditional heroic verse; no doubt much of his information 
came from oral sources and so was presented to him in that way. The final 
absorption of Deira into Bernicia occurred in Bede’s lifetime and he obviously 
wanted his Northumbrian audience to feel themselves heirs to the traditions of 
both provinces. Even the name ‘Northumbria’ may have been coined by Bede 
and popularized through the Ealesiastual History} 1 

Bede docs not discuss the early history* of either kingdom. The original 
nucleus of Deira was the East Riding of Yorkshire and that of Bernicia was 
probably in the Tyne area; the Tecs valley seems to have formed the boundary 
between the provinces in the seventh century. Both kingdoms have British 
names and were surrounded by Celtic kingdoms; it is possible that both were 
in origin British kingdoms or tribal territories which were taken over by Anglo- 
Saxon war bands. 14 The Ilistoria Brtttonum links Anglo-Saxon settlement of the 
north with the Kentish foundation legend by having Hcngist despatch his son 
Octha and nephew Ebissa to fight in the vicinity of 1 ladrian's Wall, but such 
claims arc as ephemeral as Hcngist and Horsa themselves. 14 The specific 
origins of the two royal houses which dominated Northumbria in the seventh 
century arc also obscure. A note in the Historia Brittonum says that Semil the 
great-great-great-grandfather of Mile of Deira (ruling in 597) was the first to 
separate Deira from Bemicia by which it presumably means that he detached 
Deira from British control, an event that would have taken place (if the notice 
has any historical validity) in the first half of the fifth century*. 14 A fragment of a 
Northumbrian chronicle based on the annals with which Bede closed the 
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Eukwutitdl History records that Ocssa, die grandfadici of King Ida of Beraida 
(who reputedly ruled 547-59) w*as the first of the dynasty to come to Britain, 
diough Ida seems to have been the first of die line to rule. 17 

Information fiom die Histona Rrittamm, the Anglo-Saxon Chnmtlt and a regnal 
list in an eighth-century manuscript of the Etdexiastkal History fMoore MS 7 ) 
seems to indicate that there were English kings ruling Northumbria in the late 
sixth century who were not related to Ida's dynasty and were not infrequendy 
in opposition to it. 11 Bede used a version of the regnal list to produce the date 
of 547 for the beginning of die reign of Ida on the assumption diat all the kings 
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iu the list ruled successively, but other sources suggest that some of them may 
have been mliiig contemporaneously which means that Ida’s reign would have 
begun laia. u The brief and often enigmatic records we possess for Bcmicia in 
die Luc sixth century seem to indicate a period in which rival Anglo-Saxon 
wailcadas battled for supremacy with die house of Ida eventually emerging as 
triumphant. The contests between die Anglo-Saxons were complicated by 
opposition from neighbouring British communities. Landmarks in the struggle 
arc hard to find. The Hiitona Brittonum credits Ida with the conquest of the 
Bamburgh area and his son Thcodric was besieged by British rulers on 
Lindisfarnc, but it is hard to produce a continuous narrative of dicse early 
stages of Bemician expansion. 21 Detailed Bcrnician history begins with 
/Ethclfrilh, a grandson of Ida (592-616) whose reign is the first to be reliably 
dated. 

It is usually assumed that die Dciran kingdom was established earlier 
dian Bernicia and the province ceitainly seems from the cemetery evidence 
to have been more intensively setded by Germanic immigrants than 
Bernicia, with setdement beginning in die fifth century. 21 But in spite of the 
brief reference to Socmil we know very little about the Dciran dynasty 
before the seventh ceutury. Sixth-century Dciran history has been 
unnecessarily confused because a compiler of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle took 
unwarranted liberties with a Dciran king-list and wrongly assumed that 
/Ediclric of Dcira was the same person as a King *£thclric of Bcmicia. 
hopelessly muddling dieii chronology as a result. 11 TTic first Dciran king of 
whose existence we can be satisfied is ALllc whom Bede tells us. in another 
of his historical works, was ruling at the time of the arrival of the Augustine 
mission in 597/° ALlic was die father of Edwin (616-33) who is the fust of 
die Dciran kings to be securely dated; if the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle can be 
trusted, a king called /Ethcbic ruled briefly between ALlic and Edwin, but 
his rclauonship to them is unknown. 

Bede begins liis narrative account widi die reign of /Ethcllrith of Bernicia 
who was the first to rule in both Bernicia and Ddra (592-616). It appears that 
/Ethclfrith invaded Dcira in 60*1, killing its king (presumably jEthclric). 
sending /tile’s son Edwin into exile and marrying itllc's daughter Adia. 24 
Bede saw /Ethclfritlfs intervention as providential for Edwin’s exile took him 
to the soudicm kingdoms of die Anglo-Saxons and was ultimately to result in 
his conversion. The turning-point for Edwin came at the court of King 
Kadwald of die East Angles in a scene redolent of heroic verse. 11 According to 
Bede’s vivid account, ALthelftith tried to persuade Krdwald to do away with 
Edwin by promising large rewards if he did so and threatening war if he did 
not. Rxdwald had just come round to /Ethcllridi’s point of view when liis wife 
(filling die traditional role of queens in such situauons) reminded him of his 
ouc obligations to one who had placed himself under his protection. Kxdwald 
did the mote honourable thing and in 616 defeated and killed /Ethclfriih in the 
battle of die river Idle, thus helping Edwin to take over Aithclli iih’s position as 
nilcr of bodi Bcmicia and Dcira. Tlic tables weir well and truly reversed as 
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now .Ediclfrith’s sons had to go into exile and fled to Ireland and the Celtic 
kingdoms of Scotland. 1 * 

To Bede it was evident that Divine providence lay behind these events for 
King Edwin maintained his links with the southern kingdoms and married a 
Chiistian Kentish princess. His own conversion seems to have been delayed 
until after the death of Kaxlwald which also enabled Edwin to take over 
Radwald's position of overlordship over other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms.** 
Edwin’s very’ successful reign was ended when he was killed on Hatfield Chase 
in 633 fighting against die joint forces of Cadwallon of Gwynedd and Penda of 
Mercia.* This batde also temporarily ended die union of Bcrnicia and Dcira 
for the throne of Bcrnicia passed to Eanfiith, son of AUheifrith, and that of 
Dcira to Edwin’s cousin Osric. Bodi these pagan kings fell within the year to 
Cadwallon of Gwynedd and. according to Bede, it was later decided to 
expunge them from die official king-lists. 15 

'Flic successor in both kingdoms was Oswald (634-42). Oswald was anodicr 
sou of j&hclfridi, but he was also the son of Acha of Dcira and so apparendy 
acceptable as king to the nobility of both provinces. 50 Oswald was a particular 
hero to Bede. He had been convened to Christianity while in exile in the Irish 
kingdom of Dalriada in south-west Scotland and reintroduced Christianity to 
bodi Noidiumbiian provinces alter liis accession diough he looked to the Dalriadic 
centre of Iona for missionaries rather than to Canterbury. 51 After lit* death in 642 
Oswald was venerated as a saint, paidy for his services to the church, but chiefly 
because he fell in batde against the pagan ftrnda of Mercia and so could be seen 
as a Christian maityt* Oswald was therefore ail ideal model king for Bede to 
present to liis eighth-century audience. Much is made of Oswald’s care of the 
church and liis willingness to follow the advice of Bishop Aidan. But Bede s 
Oswald is an insipid saint-king and we get Little flavour of the formidable warrior 
king who like Edwin was overlord of many Anglo-Saxon and Celtic kingdoms. 
We see glimpses of the other side of Oswald when Edwin’s widow hastily packs 
her infant sons and step-grandson off to France for fear that Oswald will have 
them murdered or when the monks of Bardney in Lindsey who have suffered 
Oswalds overlordship refuse to temporarily bouse his body because of their 
resentment towards him. 55 

Oswald was succeeded by his brother Oswiu (642-70) who was apparently 
acceptable to the Bcmicians. but not to the Dedans. The Deiran throne passed 
back to the original Deiran house in die person of Oswinc (644-51), son of the 
last independent Deiran king Osric, but as he does not appear to have begun 
ruling until 644 it is likely Oswiu attempted to take both kingdoms. When 
Oswiu failed to get rid of Oswinc by comparatively legitimate means he liad 
him murdered 14 Although Oswiu had attempted to make himself more 
acceptable to the Deirans by marrying Edwin of Dcira’s daughter Eanftad. he 
did not take direct control of Dcira on Oswinc’s death and it was ruled instead 
by Guhdwald, Oswiu’s nephew and the son of King Oswald. (Ediclwald may 
have begun ruling as a subking under his uncle, but Bede’s references suggest 
that he was soon following an independent line and recognized the authority of 
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Pcnda of Mercia oil whose side he fought at die baulc of the river Wmwrtd in 
655.*' Bede says dial (Ethclwald’s withdrawal from the battle at a strategic 
point was one reason for Oswiu’s success, but if (Ethclwald hoped to cuny 
favour with his uncle by such a manoeuvre he was probably to be disappointed 
for he is never heard of again and it is likely dial Oswiu removed liirn horn 
office. When we next hear of Deira it is ruled by Oswiu’s son Alhfrith as 
subking to his father, but Alhfrith too seems to have attempted to use Deiran 
separatism to try and gain independence from Oswiu. Bede hints that this was 
the case, and he and Stephanus demonstrate how in the early 660s Alhfrith 
began following a different religious policy from his fadier through rejecting 
the customs of die lonan church in favour of those of Canterbury which were 
still followed by some in Deira and by Oswiu*s queen who had been brought 
up in Kent. After the synod of Whitby in 664 at wliich these matters came to a 
head. Alhfridi too disappears suddenly and silendy from die written record. 54 

Oswiu is the one ruler from Bede’s gallery of early Nordiumbrian kings 
who displays clearly diosc qualities of ruthless ness which must have been an 
essential prerequisite of early medieval kingship. A cousin, nephew and son all 
seem to have suffered at Oswiu’s hands when they’ dircatcned to thwart liis 
power or his ambitions, and Oswiu was prepared to risk die life of a second 
son in his batdc for dominance with die Mercian kings, for at the time of the 
battle of the river Warned Oswiu’s son Egfrith was a hostage at die Mercian 
court as a guarantor of Oswiu’s recognition of Pfcnda’s superiority and could 
have forfeited his life if Oswiu had not defeated ftnda. 37 In die event Egfrilh 
(670-&5) lived to benefit from his father’s efforts to bring Deira under his 
control, for die fust part of Egfrith’s irign (670-79) Deira was probably a 
subkingdom for rElfwinc, a third son of Oswiu, but after rElfWinc w*as killed 
fighting against die Mercians at the batdc of the river Trent. Egfrilh united the 
two provinces.” 679 is the true beginning of the united kingdom of 
Noithumbria and there is no recorded division of kingship after this umc. 
From the succession of Aldfrith (685-705), Egfrith’s half-brother, kings of 
Northumbria succeeded to the control of both provinces, though for 
administrative purposes die division into Bcmicia and Deira seems to have 
remained significant. 14 

Bede’s account shows that the conquest of Deira by Bcruicia was not 
achieved cidicr quickly or easily and the Bcrnicians were not assured of success 
until the reign of Oswiu. Even when Deira became a Bcrnician subkingdom it 
retained a tendency towards separatism and tempted its Bcrnician rulers to 
rebellion, ITic Bcrnician royal house had to work hard to get itself accepted by 
die Dciian nobility. Males of die Deiran royal house weir naturally suspect, 
but Deiran princesses were wooed for dicir traditional peace-weaving qualities. 
yEihclfrith’s union with Acha apparently made dicir son Oswald acceptable to 
the Deiran nobility. Oswiu. who seems to have been particularly unwelcome to 
die Deiran aristocracy, repeated the presexiption and married Eanltad, the 
daughter of King Edwin. Eanfia?d passed die Deiran royal blood on to her sons 
and thus helped Egfridi gain control of both provinces. 
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Oswiu’s niuidcr of Oswinc was obviously a potential threat to such 
haiiuony; Oswinc was Eaniled's second cousin and she was in dial unenviable 
position dial so interested die writers of Gcimanic vetse of only being able to 
revenge her relative by attacking her husband. However, Eanflad was also in 
the position to end the potential feud by accepting compensation for the 
murder and diis she did in die form of an estate based on Gilling where 
Oswinc had been killed and which was used to found a monaster*)’. Its first 
abbot Trumhctc was also a close relative of the murdered king. 4 * The murder 
of Oswinc opened the way to a means of reconciliation between Oswiu and 
surviving members of the Dciran royal house who by enteiing the family 
monastery of Gilling could have a place in the hierarchy of Northumbria 
without threatening die secular powci of die Uctnician royal house. 

Anodier member of the Dciran royal house who took high office in the 
chut ch under Oswiu was Mild the daughter of Heretic, a nephew of King 
Edwin, Hild’s sister Hcrcswkh had married into the East Anglian royal house 
and when widowed had entered a nunnery in Francia. Hild proposed to follow 
her but in c. 647 was persuaded by Bishop Aidan to take up the monastic life in 
Noithumbria instead. At die time of the battle of the river Winwacd Hild was 
abbess of a foundation at Hardepool. Oswiu had been so anxious to win the 
battle diat he liad vowed to give his infant daughter aElfflad to the church if he 
was successful. Mild was an obvious choice to take charge of the infant princess 
because she and Queen Eanllrd. die child's mother, were, of course, both 
Deiran princesses, but the decision made sound political sense as well. Whitby, 
the monastery to which Hild and Alflkri soon moved, became a monument to 
the new unity of Bexnida and Dcira. 41 The body of King Edwin was moved to 
Whitby and his cult was fostered there; 41 it was possibly at Whitby dial the 
names of the members of the Deiran royal house who became Christian were 
preserved and passed on to Bede. 41 But Whitby was also the dioscn burial 
place of Oswiu and so preserved memory of liis deeds as well. 44 It became one 
of die leading leligious houses of Northumbria, a major training ground of 
future bishops (for like most Anglo-Saxon abbesses Hild ruled a mixed 
community of monks and nuns) and die venue for die famous synod of 66*1 
when Oswiu put an end to any separatist tendencies in die Deiran church by 
deciding that the whole of die Northumbrian church would recognize the 
audiority of Canterbury. The abbesses of Whilby-Ilild, Eanflad. who irtircd 
there on the death of Oswiu, and jElfflad-became personages of great 
influence not only in the Noi thumblian church, but in die political sphere as 
well. /Elfflad, for instance, seems to have played an important part in 
arranging die succession of Aldfridi. half-brother of King Egfiith, and of 
Aldirith's son Osicd on his lather's death. 44 

Through the church we can sec how die kingdom of Northumbria was 
founded on Bcrnician dominance, but also depended upon reconciling and 
uniting elements of the Deiran royal house widi the Bcrnician ascendancy. If 
we had the relevant evidence, we would no doubt discover that various 
important Deiraus also took on significant secular administrative roles as well. 
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By such means a new Northumbrian kingdom gradually emerged bom the 
uniuu of the provinces of Beniida and Deira. 


7 7if roily Nmtkumbian kings and thr kingdoms of southern England 
It was the province of Deira wliich initially liad the dosesi contacts with the 
kingdoms of southern England as one would expect from its geographical 
position. We Grst become aware of these contacts during the peiiod of Edwin's 
exile, though it is, of course, possible that they existed before. Edwin 
apparently visited a number of southern kingdoms before his arrival at King 
Kadwald’s court, including that of King Ccari of Merda whose daughter he 
married.** Rsdwakfs decision to help Iris guest against Iris Bemician enemies 
guaranteed that the Northumbrians would be biought into closer contact with 
tire southern provinces. Edwin's obligations to Radwald meant that 
Northumbria joined the kingdoms forced to acknowledge Kxdwald's 
ovcrlordship, but once Ka?dwaJd was dead Edwin used the formidable Gghiing 
forces of Northumbria to take over Iris position of dominance. Oswald, Oswiu 
and Egfrith all also collected tributes from tire southern kingdoms for parts of 
their reign at least.* 7 Dominance achieved through warfare was reinforced by 
other forms of alliance and those sealed by marriages arc most dearly 
observable in the historical record. Edwins marriage to a daughter of 
jfchclbeit of Kent is one of die fust of these recorded foreign alliances, and the 
retreat of his widow, daughter and odicr infant descendants to Kent on his 
dead* ensured continued coutaa and bargaining between the two kingdoms. 4 * 
Links with East Anglia seem to have been particularly significant. Edwin's 
kinswoman Hereswith married a prince of die royal house and dscir son was 
King Aldwulf; 41 Hcres-with’s niece. iElhdthiyth subsequently married King 
Eghith-onc of the least successful recorded royal marriages for the bride was 
rather older than the groom and. in spite of having been married once before, 
maintained a vow of chastity.** The Wfcst Saxons had resented Nordiumbrian 
overloidsliip to die extent that they sent an assassin to attempt the murder of 
Edwin,* 1 hut suhsequendy die families were linked by various marriages. 
Oswald and Aldfrith both married West Saxon princesses, and the 
incorporation of part of the prehistoric part of die Bcrmcian genealogy into 
that of the West Saxon royal house may underline the strcugili of the 
relationship between the two kingdoms. 12 

But die soudieiu kingdom widi which the Northumbiian rulers were most 
frequently in cuutact was Mercia. Most of this contact was hostile for Mercia 
vied widi the Northumbrian kings for dominance of the other southern 
kingdoms-Oswiu, for instance, only achieved this positiou for part of his reign 
because at other times it was held first by fcoda and dicn by Wulfhcrc of 
Mercia. Mercia and Northumbria were in direct competition for permanent 
conquest of smaller kingdoms with which they had a common border, 
especially the kingdom of Lindsey on whose borders two of die major batdes 
between the Mercians and the Nordiumbrians (Hatfield and Trent) were 
fought' 1 Tire Mercians may even have had hopes of detaching Deira from 
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Bernicia and bringing it more fully into their own sphere of influence. 
Certainly Guhclwald of Deira entered the battle of the rivex Wmwttd on the 
side of Penda of Mercia. The survival of males of the Deixan toyal house was 
not only threatened by the dynastic ambitions of the Bernicians, but by those 
of die Mercians as well. Bede records tliat ladfrith. one of Edwin’s sons, was 
forced to dcseit to King Penda after the battle of Hatfield, but that die latter 
had liitn murdered in spite of an oadi to the contrary. 54 But Noithumbria was 
equally hostile towards Mercia. After his success at die batde of the river 
Wmuutd Oswiu ruled Mercia direedy for three years, diough allowing IVnda’s 
son Peada (who was also Oswiu’s son*in law) to mlc the southern part as his 
subking-until his murder also was arranged. Bede seems to have felt that 
Oswiu’s treatment of Mercia was excessively highhanded." 

One of the commonest causes of death amongst early Northumbrian 
princes was battle against die Mercians. Penda was a protagonist at the batdes 
in which Edwin and Oswald were killed and was himself killed in batde 
against Oswiu. Other males of the Northumbrian royal house, of course, also 
fell in such engagements and so die conditions for a mighty feud existed 
between die two kingdoms throughout the seventh century. However, there 
were also frequent attempts to heal die breach through treaties and marriage 
settlements. Relations between the two royal houses were therefore 
complicated by these intennarital ues. In the 650s Oswiu’s son Alhfridi was 
married to a daughtei of King Pfcnda, while Penda’s son Peada was married to 
Alhfridi’s sister. 5 * Subsequently a second daughter of Oswiu, Osthiyth. was 
married to another son of Penda, iEthelred. 57 This must have been an ill- 
omened marriage from die start because in addition to the carnage already 
menuoued Osthryth’s sister was suspected of having connived in the murder 
of ifcthclred’s brother Peada! The unfortunate Osthryth had to live through the 
batik of die river Trent in which her husband’s forces slew one of ha brothers 
(Alfwine). Bede records diat JLlfwinc had in fact been a much loved figure at 
both royal courts so that the archbishop of Canterbury was abk to intervene 
and make a firmer truce dian was usually die case in which 'no further fives 
were demanded for die death of the king’s brother, but only the usual money 
compensation which was paid to the king to whom the duty of vengeance 
belonged’.'' However, dicrc was no happy ending for Osthryth: she was 
murdered by die Marian nobility in 697. w 

Thus the Northumbrian kings up to the end of Egfrith’s reigu were fully 
involved in the affairs of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms to the south. They 1 had 
intermarried with them and played an active role in their system of 
over lordship. Oswiu’s decision at die synod of Whitby showed a willingness to 
be more fully integrated with the southern kingdoms and recognize the 
authority of Canterbury. Northumbrian missionaries worked in pagan 
southern kingdoms that came under Northumbrian overlordship and 
numerous links with religious houses south of the Humber arc attested. There 
were other areas as well in which the Northumbrian and the southern 
kingdoms had common interests such as trading finks across the North Sea.*® 
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However, the political involvement of Northumbiia in affairs south of the 
Humber markedly declined after the disastrous defeat of Egfrith at 
Ncch tans mere. Egfrith’s successor and half-brother, Aldfrith (685/6-705), 
made some attempt to keep up the traditional links with the southern 
kingdoms and, for instance, seems to have produced a fine series of sceattas 
which mirrored the production of coinage in the eastern kingdoms of southern 
England.* 1 But a major change took place in the orientation of Northumbiia 
after his death. The severity of the change is rather concealed in the EaJesuatual 
History as Bede stresses the unity of the Anglo-Saxon church. But 
Northumbrian kings no longer concerned themselves with Southumbiian 
politics in the way that they had done before and although Mercian and Wfcst 
Saxon kings did attempt to get some recognition of their supremacy from 
Northumbrian rulers this never seems to have amounted to anything 
substantial in the period up to the time that much of Northumbria became a 
Viking kingdom. 


.Nwtkumbria and the Celtic kingdoms in the seventh century 

Although the Northumbrian kings devoted much time and energy to pursuing 
overlofdsliip south of die Humber, they were equally active against dicir Celtic 
neighbours ui the west and north. Map 2 (p. 14) shows the principal Celtic 
kingdoms of northern Britain with wliich die Northumbrians had dealings, 
and dicic may liavc been additional smallei kingdoms of wliich little is known 
like the kingdom of Craven in the north-west corner of die former West Riding 
whose existence has been suggested from later administrative evidence. 11 The 
only permanent gains of territory by Nonhumbiian kings between 600 and 
700 were at the expense of the British kingdoms of Elmet, Rheged and 
Gododdin.* 1 Wfcstcrn Scodand also contained an extension of die northern 
Irish kingdom of Dalriada which was drawn into die complex alliances and 
hostilities of die British and Northumbrian kingdoms. Betnician exiles were to 
be found in Scottish Dalriada before the end of die sixth century and die link 
was ultimately to draw Noitliumbrians to the Irish mainland as well.* 4 
Relations with die Celdc kingdoms air not nearly so well recorded by Bede as 
those with die Anglo-Saxons and he gives contradictor)’ statements about the 
extent of overlordship achieved by individual Northumbrian rulers. Celtic 
sources provide die only record of some of the major Northumbrian campaigns 
such as that of Oswald which resulted in die acquisition of die Edinburgh 
area.*' However, the Celtic sources are not easy to use and arc of varied 
historical reliability.* 1 It is deal that campaigns against the Celuc kingdoms 
were just as important-if not more impoitant-io the kings of the Bemician 
dynasty as their relations with odicr Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, but this is 
concealed in the Ecclesiastical History because of Bede's concern with the 
aciiicvcuient of a united Anglo-Saxon church. 

In tracing the history of the Northumbrian and Celtic kingdoms it is 
important to draw a distinction between temporary overlordship and 
permanent acquisition. i£thclfrith*3 batdc at Chestei in 616 docs not mean that 
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Adiclfridi had permanent]y conquered the lands west of die Paulines, but 
merely diat he was enforcing overlordship of die area.* 7 The Life cf St H r dfrid 
implies dial it was Egfridi who really conquered this aiea for Northumbria in 
the 670i“ As the history of Bcrnicia and Deira indicated, the permanent 
annexation of one substantial kingdom by another was frequendy a long 
drawn out process in which diac might be several reversals of fortune. The 
history of the British kingdom of Elmet in western Yorkshire is a case in point. 
The end of the independent liistory of this Biitish kingdom has tradioonally 
been dated 10 616 when it is recorded in die Hhtoria Beittumem dial Edwin 
expelled its king. However, Elmet appear s as an independent unit in die Tribal 
Uidage winch suggests that it liad detached itself from Nordiumbria by the 
second half of the seventh century’ and had moved, for a time at least, into the 
Mercian sphere of influence. Its pcrmanait acquisition by Nottliumbria must 
have been subsequent to the compilation of die Tribal JJiddge and may have 
occurred in the reign of Egfrith who granted land to Wilfrid at Ycadon 
(W. Yorks) which would have been in Elmet." 

By the time our study begins in 600 both Bcrnicia and Deira liad already 
enjoyed successes at the expense of British kingdoms. In 600 yEdiclfrith 
controlled the coastal lowlands between the Tweed and the Tees and his 
aggressive policy against die British, of wliich Bede writes approvingly, 
brought counterattacks which he successfully parried.” An ill-fated expedition 
sail by the king of the Gododdm (based in Lodiian) to the Cattcrick area is the 
subject of the celebrated British poem Gododdm, 11 /Ediclfridi also won decisive 
victories against the Irish king of Dalriada (Argyll and adjacent islands) and 
against western British enemies at Chester in 616.” No doubt die defeated 
enemies w’ere required to pay tribute. Edwin of Deira was able to extend 
Noithumbrian overlordship to the islands of Man and Anglesey diougli he was 
not in a position to stop JUhdfrith’* sons seeking exile in die northern Celtic 
kingdoms.” However, the fonnidable combination of English and Welsh 
enemies under Penda of Mercia and Cadwallon of Gwynedd put a brake on 
Noithumbrian expansion.* 

Bede says (rather vaguely) that Oswald enjoyed overlordship of all the 
English, British. Irish and ftetish kingdoms in Britain.” But in the long run his 
most significant achievement seem to have been die extaision of Northumbiia 
to the river Forth dirough the annexation of die former British kingdom of the 
Gododdin based in Lothian." Northumbrian control of south-east Scotland 
was consolidated in the reigns of Oswald and Oswiu by Anglo-Saxon 
immigration into the area which included the foundation of die monasteries of 
Melrose and Coldingham; the latter was ruled by Abbe, sister to Oswald and 
Oswiu.” It is probably Oswiu to whom the credit should go for strengthening 
Northumbrian overlordship over die Piets. Between 653 and 657 Oswiu’s 
nephew Talorcan. who had a Pictish modier. was king of the Piets and 
presumably subordinate to his uncle. Oswiu's exact relations widi the Piets 
after Talorcan's death arc hard to establish, but Drest (665y6-72) may also 
have been under the control of Oswiu for Wilfrid was desaibed as being 
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bishop of the Northumbrians and the Piets in 669.* In 681 a bishopric was 
established at Abcrcom with jurisdiction over the Picts. 78 

Expansion west of the IVnnincs was made at die expense of the British 
kingdom of Rhcgcd. The main advances here seems to have been achieved by 
Egftith though we arc dependent on veiled aUusions in the Life <f St Wilfrid 
whose hero benefited from giants of substantial estates dial liad supponed 
British religious communities in the kingdom. 41 Egfridi had even greater 
ambitions for the expansion of Northumbrian powei over die Celtic world. Me 
sent an army to ravage in Ireland, presumably to exact tribute, even though 
many at his court felt diis to be a foolish and unnecessary expedition." 1 This 
was not die first contact between the Beinician royal house and mainland 
Ireland for Oswiu seems to have spent part of his period of exile in Ireland and 
Egfrith s lialf-brothcr Aldiridi was the result of Oswiu’s union with a princess 
of the Cend nEogain branch of the Ui Neill dynasty. Desire to forestall any 
claims Aldfridi might have had to the Northumbrian throne could have been 
one reason for Egfrith's raid. u Their were also strong links between the Irish 
and Nordiumbrian churches and some Anglo-Saxon monks who were 
unwilling to accept die decision of the synod of Whitby had retreated to 
Ireland.® In 685 Egfrith oveircached himself, as some of those around him had 
feared. In an attempt to consolidate Noithumbiian power over die Pas Egfridi 
journeyed far beyond his bases on the Forth. The Piets lured Egfridi and his 
army into a narrow mountain pass at Ncchtansmcrc (near Forfar) and 
slaughtered the king and die greater part of his army. As Bede realized the 
deadi of Egfrith marked a turning point in Northumbrian history: 

From this time die hopes and strength of the English kingdom began to 'ebb 
and fall away’’. For die Pas recovered their own land which the English liad 
formerly held, while the Irish who lived in Britain and some part of the 
British nauon recovered their independence, which they have now enjoyed 
for about forty-six years. 44 

The Northumbrian northern boundary now lay on die soudi bank of the river 
Forth, though Egfrith’s successes west of the Pcnnincs seem to have been 
permanent. 

Military superiority lay at the heart of Northumbrian advances to the west 
and north, but. as widi the Bcmician annexation of Dcira, military’ might was 
backed up by other manoeuvres. Strategic marriages and links made during 
periods of exile helped pave the way to more permanent couquests. 
yEthclfrith’s son Eanfrilh apparendy married a Pictish princess when in exile 
after his father’s death and Oswiu seems to have been able to insinuate 
Talurcan, the sou of dris uniou, ou to the Pictish dir one where presumably he 
ruled in subordination to his unde Oswiu. 11 Oswiu liimself, according to 
British sources, took as one of his wives Rliiainfcllt, a princess of the house of 
Rhcgcd, 1 * and the union was presumably connected with Northumbrian 
ambitions against Rhcgcd which came to fruition in the reign of his son. When 
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the Northumbrian rulers (ought against Celtic leaders they were likely to be 
lighting their own kinsmen as frequently was the case in their battles with 
other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Egfrith's main Anglo-Saxon opponent was 
/Ethclrcd of Mctcia who was his brother-in-law, while his chief Celtic 
protagonist King Biidei of die Piets, was his cousin.* 

Whether British or Pictish notables were integrated into the Bet nician 
regime in die way that Deirans were is liardcr to demonstrate, but once again 
the church is likely to have been an important mediator. Oswald’s choice of 
missionaries from Iona in the kingdom of Dalxiada, where he had spent his 
period of exile during the reign of Edwin, must have made die integration of 
other Celtic Christian communities into the Northumbrian kingdom easier “ 
St Cuthbert visited the Piets in the 660s at a time when Oswiu was trying to 
strengthen Northumbrian control of the province and in 681 the Piets were 
provided with their own Northumbrian bishop." The establishment of 
religious houses in Lothian (formerly the British kingdom of Gododdin) would 
have provided opportunities for the local British to he integrated with the 
Northumbrian establishment. 

Finds of Anglo-Saxon cultural material and of place-names of Old English 
origin arc concentrated in the eastern part of Northumbria. K Solid 
archaeological evidence for Anglo-Saxon settlement further west is liard to 
find; for instance, the archaeological evidence for Anglo-Saxons in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, originally part of die kingdom of Elmet, but firmly in 
Noithumbria by die latter part of the sevcndi century, so far consists of three 
beads and a handful of graves \ n It follows dial a large proportion of the 
population of Northumbria must have been Celtic and that the Celtic 
foundations of the province must be far more substantial than the written 
sources indicate.” As Northumbria expanded die proportion of Celtic to 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants must have increased. Similarities between the 
organization of Nordiumhiian estates and those of Wales have been deduced. 50 
and dierc has been a vivid demonstration of die Celtic infrastructure of the 
kingdom in excavations at Yeavering. 54 Here a British cult site and scat of 
secular power was taken over by die new Anglo-Saxon regime to become, as 
Bede indicates, a villa rega&s, a royal estate centre. 5 * The buildings erected for 
the Anglo-Saxon rulers drew upon Roman and British building traditions and 
the Anglo-Saxons seem to have been scrupulous in preserving aspects of the 
site which had a ritual significance and allowed these to affect the alignment of 
buildings, for instance (see Fig. 8). One hardly receives any consciousness of 
this British heritage in the pages of the Eaksiaitoal History or in odier Anglo- 
Saxon sources, but it must have been of considerable importance in shaping 
die nature of die Noidmmbrian kingdom and die interests of its rulers. 

Narihanbruai kingship in the eighth century 

Bede and the West Saxon missionary Bishop Boniface both considered that abuses 
in Northumhiia of dicir own day had begun in the reign of King Osred (705/6- 
16), the son of King Aldfrith* One irregularity that is immediately apparent is 
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that Osred came to tlic throne as a minor and liis reign is the only certain minority 
recorded for Anglo-Saxon England prc-9<0. liis position was only achieved alter 
a major struggle within Northumbria fox; as Stephanos reveals in the Lfi itfSt 
Wilfrid, the tlirone was held briefly on Aldfrilh's death by one Eadwulf, whose 
ancestry is not given, but who is likely to haw been a member of a rival branch 
of the royal house.* 7 The elevation of a boy king to the tlirone repitscnts a desperate 
attempt to retain powcx by those whose foitunes were bound up with the 
continuing success of die house of Oswiu. Successive deaths in batdc or as a 
result of family rivalries had left the hue bereft of adult male heirs and the young 
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sods of Aidfrilh were appaicnily the only male survivors. According to Stephan us 
Oared was enabled to rule through the support of such notables as Abbess Alfllari 
of Whitby, daughter of King Oswiu, and Bishop Wilfrid, but the murder of the 
young king in 716 was an indication that die family of ALthelfrith of Bcmicia 
were not going to be able to dominate cighth<cntury Northumbria in the same 
way tliat they liad been able to do during die seventh century.* 

The pauem of kings hip in the eighth century* in Northumbria was different 
horn what had gone before, instead of dominance by one family die throne 
was tegularly disputed between a number of contenders, none of whom was 
able to establish an ascendancy. The feuding between the rival families and 
their supporters is recorded in some detail in the continuation of the 
Etfktinsdenl Iftxtaty and in die Northumbrian chronicle incorporated in the 
Jlixtftrid Rfgum (see Table 11). Osred was murdered in 716 and succeeded by 
Cenred (716-18) who. according to the genealogy of his brodicr Ccolwulf, 
claimed descent from Ida, the traditional founder of the Bcmician dynasty, but 
can uuly have been distandy related to Osred ” Cenred only ruled two years 
and was then replaced by* Osred’s brother Os tie (718-29). who apparendy 
appointed Cenred’s brother Ccolwulf (729-37) as his successor. Iu Ccolwulf 
was die king to whom Bede dedicated the Exdeivutnal Ilidory and it is dear that 
Bede was vcjy alarmed by die rivalries widun the Northumbrian royal house 
and apprehensive about the future which is one reasoti why he looked back 
nostalgically to the apparendy stable kingship of the seventh century. 11 ’* In the 
year after Bede completed his great historical work Ccolwulf was overthrown 
by rivals, forcibly tonsured and immured in Lmdisfaine monastery, hut was 
then brought out again by his own supporters to continue his reign for anodicr 
six years until he (apparendy) voluntarily resigned the throne to his cousin 
Eadbcit in order to enter die Lindisfarnc community. 

Eadbcit (737-58) seems to have been the type of strong leader whidi Bede 
believed Northumbria needed. He continued Northumbrian expansion to the 
north, warded off threats from Mercia and reformed the currency. MJ With 
Eadbert's aid his brother Egbert, archbishop of York from 735, was able to 
tackle some of the problems of the Northumbrian church which liad so 
troubled Bede. Egbert’s former tutor. 105 After a reign of twenty years Eadbert 
resigned the throne to his son Oswulf who was murdered soon after. New 
dynasties now emerged to claim die throne. The ancestry of the next ruler 
Aahelwold Moll (758-65) is not known. ALthclwold was deposed in favour of 
Alhrcd (765-74) for whom a genealogy claiming descent from Ida survives. 101 
Alhrcd was in turn replaced by* /Ethelwold s son. ifohelied (774-79). /Ethclred 
was eventually forced into exile, allowing the throne to return to the family of 
Eadbert in the person of his grandson Alfwold (779-88). ALlfwold was 
murdeitd iu 788 and his successor Osred 11 (788-90) was the son of former 
King Alined. Osred was forcibly tonsured and sent into exile in 790 and was 
replaced by King jEthclrcd (790-96), son of /Ethel wold Moll, who had ruled 
previously but been forced into exile. After iEthelrcd's murder Osbald, whom 
Alcuin seems to imply was descended from foimcr Nordiumbrian kings. 
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ruled a few months but was irplaced within the same year by Eardwulf (796- 
808). An attempt had been made to murder Eardwulf in 790, while he was an 
caldor m a n , and he liad been left for dead outside the monastery of Kipon. 

This bald summary docs not do justice to the details of the many 
conspiracies of die period nor give die full flavour of the violence of the 
times.** Violent attacks were not only made against reigning kings, but also 
against athelings, the sons of kings who were potential candidates for the 
throne. King Eadbert, for instance, besieged die church of Lindisfanie in 750 
in order to extract Ofla, the last surviving son of King Ald&ilh, and King 
yEthclrcd murdered *£lf and ifclfwinc, the sons of King /Elfwold, in 791. 
Table 11 is an attempt to present in schematic form the feuding of the rival 
candidates; die arrows indicate who was killing whom. Five main families 
seem to have been providing candidates for die throne in die eighth century: 
diose of Aldfrith. Ceolwulf and his cousin Eadbcrt, l,r Athclwold Moll. 
Alhird and Eardwulf. There is a hypothetical dement in the family tree of 
King Eardwulf as presented in Table 11 where it is proposed that King 
Eardwulf and his father caldoiman Eardwulf may have been descended from 
Eadwulf, who ruled briefly on die deadi of Aldfrith, and his son Eanwine 
who was murdered in 740. King Osbald is not known to fit into any of the 
gioups (winch is not to say that he was not a member of one of them). The 
families of Aldfrith, Ceolwulf/ Eadbert and Allircd all claimed descent from 
Ida and Alcuin seems to indicate that Osbald was of royal descent. It is not 
known whether the families of ALthclwoId Moll and Eardwulf also claimed to 
be Idiugs. 

There were fourteen reigns between diose of Os red and Eardwulf (sec Table 
10 ). The fate of two rulers. Cenred and Osric, is obscure but their rcigus arc 
suspiciously short; six rulers were deposed and forced into exile or into 
religious houses; four were murdered; and two apparendy resigned voluntarily 
to enter religious houses and secur e die succession of relatives. Tliis contr asts 
with the previous century when there were seven reigns between those of 
jEthelfrith and Aldfridi (if the contemporary rulers Eanfrith and Osric arc 
counted together and subkings arc ignored). The commonest cause of death 
was battle with foreign rulers, though Oswiu and Aldfrith apparendy died of 
natural causes. It would be wrong to turn the seventh century into an oasis of 
peace and quiet compared to the eighth century. There was much conflict 
between the rival dynasties of Bcrnicia and Deira, and the reign of Oswiu 
shows that kings were murdered then as well and that relatives could conspire 
against one another.** However; internal conflicts took up much more of the 
cighth<emury kings* time and none of them died in batdc with kings of other 
kingdoms. 

In the seventh century’ the descendants of iEdielfrith were apparendy 
unchallenged as Bcrnician claimants of the Northumbrian throne. In the eighth 
century not only did this dynasty fall from power, but also none of the rival 
claimants w*as able to establish a monopoly of the throne. In order to reach a 
better understanding of such changes we must take account of a major shift in 
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Fig 3. Ihr Sttucn Ha ‘urptrt'. This object from the Suucm Hoo 
ihip-bunal a in effect a large whetstone, decorated with four 
hu m an face? at each end an d surmounted by a bronze stag. It 
vitiuld appear to be of symbobc rathei than practical use, hence 
die suggestion that u was a sceptre or symbol of royal authority. 
No exact parallel is known for tliis piece from cither the 
Germanic or Cel trie worlds. (Mil Mauam) 



Fig 4. Tke Suborn Hoc puntixi. The pane caitnmed thaty-seven Merovingian j 
three gold blanks and two gold ingots. The latest coin to be minted probably i 
620-25 and provides a iermmtu post <purn for the Mound 1 burial. The purse was 
probably worn on a belt and is remarkable for its decorative work in gold and garnets, 
the work of the master craftsman responsible for most of the jewellery m d>c Mound 1 
burial The motifs of the man among two beasts and llic bod of prey seizing a duck 
occur cm other high status metalwork of the early Middle Ages. (Bntuh Mtantm) 



Fig 5. The Mfhd JmrL The jewel carries the inscription Ai/ted mec KcKt gtuymn I ‘Alfred 
ordered me to be made') and is usually assumed to have been commissioned by King 
Alfred of \Skssex (871-99k The mam framework u gold and it encloses an enamelled 
figure surmounted by rock crystal. The Jewel may have been a book pointer, in which 
case the Ggure could be a personification of sight and the stylized boar's head winch 
forms the ter m i n al piece would have held a pointer in its mouth. (Adancsl'itx Abuntm) 


These two works of different, but equally skilled, craftsmanship arc separated by some 
2SO years and serve to emphasize the continuing importance of kings as patrons of 
craftsmen and diftnbuturs of wealth. 
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the economic positiou of the Northumbrian rulers, lire Northumbrian kings 
of the seventh century were immensely successful in battle and so immensely 
ikh on die proceeds, lire eighth-century kings were not necessarily any less 
aggressive, but there is reason to believe that individually none of them was 
nearly so wealthy. The defeat of Egfrith at Nechtanstnere was one of the 
reasons for dre contrast between the two centuries. Egfrith and the giraici pan 
of his army perished in die battle, and as a result of it die Nonhumbiian kings 
lost some lands in die north and the ability to collect tribute from their Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon neighbours. 10 * The loss of tribute must have been a severe 
financial blow and was exacerbated, as Bede indicates, by the inuoduction of 
new concepts of land law ('bookland') in the aftermath of the synod of 
Whitby . 110 Bookland had been introduced to provide suitable endowments for 
die church. Hie demands of the liish missionaries in Noithumbria in this 
respect had been modest and Oswiu had been able to found monasteries with 
an endowment of only ten hides . 111 But when Northumbrian churchmen 
travelled abroad or even to other parts of England they realized that 
Noithuinbiian religious establishments were unduly modest. Urged on by 
Bishop Wilfrid, kings made grants of several hundred hides of land to the 
chinch . 111 While they were conquering new areas the kings could afford it, but 
after Nechtansmcrc the giants appeared more foolhardy, but prosed difficult to 
revoke as King Eadbert and Archbishop Egbert found when the pope 
intervened to forbid a transfer of land from ecclesiastical to secular hands . 115 
What made matters worse was dial die secular nobility had come to expect to 
be rewarded widi similar giants of land. 

Such changes seem to be reflected in the narrative sources. In die early 
pages of the EaJtikiiticiil Uiitary individual nobles appear in the context of the 
royal court as when Edwin is shown consulting his leading nobles about the 
adoption of Christianity or when bis life is saved by’ a loy al thegn who takes 
the full thrnst of an assassin's dagger intended for the king . 114 But by’ the latter 
part of the seventh century’ we air presented with nobles living on country 
estates who invite bishops sudi as John of Hexham to dedicate churches they 
have founded . 115 Some of diese may be representatives of the nobles Bede 
castigated in his Letter to Egbert for acquiring land fiom the kings under the 
pretext of founding monasteries so that they too could enjoy die privileged 
tenure of bookland. One of the attractions of bookland was that die gift of it 
was permanent whereas previously, it would appear from what Bede says, dial 
giants to laymen in royal service had been for life only . 110 There seems to have 
been a belief dial the family had an interest in land granted to one of its 
members irrespective of whether they were laymen or churchmen. It is dear 
that Benedict Biscop’s brother, even though he was not in holy orders, 
expected to inherit die monastciics of Weartnoudi andjarrow which Benedict 
had founded and diat he would have done so if Benedict had not protected his 
foundations with royal and papal privileges } D 

From the latter part of die seventh century there was a rapid transfei of land 
from the royal fisc to diurdies and leading nobles. At die same time we find 
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the leading nobles playing an increasingly impoitant role in royal government 
(though it must also be noted dial we do not possess the necessary sources to 
really study the nobility before the reign ol Egfridi). Stephan us' desciiption of 
the dedication of the church at Ripon (which would have occurred between 
671 and 678) includes die attendance of King Egfridi and his brodier iElfwinc 
and their praefati and iulrepdi. 11 * Other chapters in the lift (f St IVdfnd enable 
us to see representatives of these groups at work. When Wilfrid was 
imprisoned in Dunbar, in former British territory, he was under the care of a 
praf/tihu called Tydlin 119 The highest ranking of die nobles referred to in the 
Ufe is die sufoegulu* Bcomhath who in joint command with Egfrith won an 
impoitant victory over the Rios at the beginning of the king’s reign. 110 A large 
kingdom like Northumbria could only be managed by effective delegation of 
royal power to members of die nobility, particularly of territories which liad 
formerly been self-governing units. By die eighth century’, in spite of some 
uncertainties about terminology because the Noithumbrian chrouide is only 
preserved through the edition of Byrhthferth and the translation of the 
nor diem recension of the Anglo-Saxon Chromite, die subdivisions seem to have 
been regularized into a series of caldormanries each with their own dux. In 867, 
when Northumbria was conquered by the Vikings, there were apparendy at 
least eight of these.* 1 

Not infrequeudy one of the leading nobles seems to have been more 
significant than die rest and to have acted on occasion as die king's deputy. At 
the beginning of Egfrith’s irign subrtgdui Bcornliath seems to have been in this 
position and it was subsequently filled by two other members of his family 
who like Bcornhath seem to have held a major military command. 
Beornlia?th's son Berhtred (dux regius) on two occasions led the Nordiumbrian 
army, first in a raid on Ireland and then, in the reign of Aldfridi. agauist the 
Piets who killed lum in batde in 698. His position seems to have been mheiited 
by Bcrhtfridi who was irsponsiblc for the Northumbrian victory’ of 711 and 
may be presumed from Iris name to be a close relative of Beornhxth and 
Bci hued . 112 In addition Berhtred played a major role in establishing the 
minority of Osicd according to Stephanus who calls him sriumius a rege ptuwtfb 
('second in rank to the king*). It was Berhtred who led the forces loyal to Osred 
at die siege of Bamburgh and who worked in favour of an alliance widi Bishop 
Wilfrid to help consolidate the minority. 113 The normal title for these toyal 
deputies in the Northumbrian chronicles of die eighth century seems to have 
been patrintu 11 * 

It was presumably also Berhtred and his successor Berhtfrith whom Bede 
had in mind when he criticized those who had ruled on behalf of Osred 
during his minority for granting themselves estates from the royal fisc and 
seriously undermining royal financial resources.* 3 It would also appear that 
Berimed and his faction took revenge against diosc who had opposed diem. 
An anuuytnous poem called Dt Ablxitibus describes a religious community 
founded by a former ealdorman who had been forced to retire from active 
service during the reign of Osred. 1 ” An Anglo-Saxon king liad to keep a 
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delicate balance of power between different noble families. Aldfrith. who 
apparently had spent much of his life in Ireland, may have been forced to rely 
on the established power of Berhticd and the minority of Osred tipped the 
balance even further in the favour of tiiis particular family. Inevitably diose 
who were not enjoying the fruits of power would form rival factions who 
would be on the look out for oppoitunities to reverse die balance of power in 
their favour. 

The result of the tensions inherent in the power structure of Nordiumbria in 
the reigns of Aldfrith and Osred was the faction Gghting of die eighth century 
so vividly portrayed in die Nordnimbrian chronicle. Ealdormen and patriiii arc 
repeatedly poitraycd fomenting plots or falling prey to die manocuvrings of 
others. The futruius Siega, for instance, is held responsible for the successful 
rebellion against King ALUWold in 788, while in 780 two ealdormen had raised 
an army and 'burnt 1 a patriots. A number of those who became king in the 
eighth century had held the office of caldornian or patrician. Eardwulf liad 
been an caldorman before he became king, and his lather had also been an 
caldoiman. 1 " Auhelwold Moll and Osbald arc both described as patririm 
before their accessions. 11 * 

Leading churchmen who had considerable resources at their disposal were 
actively involved in the power struggles of die eighth century and might be 
related to die leading protagonists. Egbert’s long period as bishop and then 
archbishop of York coincided with the rule of a number of his relatives, 
including his cousin Ccolwuif and his brother Eadbert. Athciwold Moll's 
brodicr Forhtred was an abbot 11 * and odia rulers seem to have had links with 
particular religious houses. 1 lexliam promoted die cult of the murdered King 
Aifwold, whereas die patrician who murdered him was buried at Lindisfarne 
which also gave protection to die banished patrician Osbald who later became 
king: 130 an earlier bishop of Lindislarnc had been imprisoned in Bamburgh in 
750 because he would not hand over die xthcling Offa to King Eadbert. 
Alcuin's letters to Archbishop Eanbald II of \6sk (796-808x837) reveal that 
the latter was a major political force who gained the enmity of King Eardwulf 
by haibouring various political enemies of the king together with dieir armed 
followings in his very substantia] secular household. 131 The partisanship of 
religious houses is only to be expected not only because leading ecclesiastics 
came from the major noble families, but because many of the inmates of 
monasteries and other ecclesiastical institutions were former ealdormen or 
kings who had been forced to retire from active life and be tonsured. 

Bede had been concerned with the worldliness of the Northumbrian church 
in 734 in his Utter to Egbert and in the E/AUiia*ttaiJ Iliitcty looked back 
nostalgically to die time of Bishop Aid an of Lindisfarne who had not been 
interested in acquiring land or money. 131 Alcuin was inclined to believe diat 
many of the Bernician monasteries had brought the Viking raids upon 
die ins elves because the inhabitants tended to prefer feasting and hunting to 
God's work and he deplored the political involvements of churchmen like his 
contemporary Archbishop Eanbald. 155 But it should not be forgotten that some 
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of the wcahh that die family of /Ediclfridi passed on 10 die church was put to 
good effect and dial its by products included the outstanding literary and 
artistic achievements in which the Northumbrian church outclassed die other 
kingdoms of England in the eighth century, its 'golden age\ U4 

The failure of the family of viEthelfridi to adequately husband dieir 
resources helps to explain the unsettled position in eighth-century 
Noithumbria when wealth and power seem to have been shared between 
various leading families in such a way dial it was hard for any one family to 
establish a monopoly of power. Many of the leading nobles wbo became 
wealthy ealdormen arc likely to have been collaterals of the royal house. We 
do not know whether Beornhath whose family was so powerful in the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries was related to the royal bouse, but some of 
those wbo became king in the eighth century were appaicndy both of royal 
descent and held the position of caldorman or fxtlruius. It is in fact a moot 
point whether all those who became king in the eighth century were of royal 
descent or if circumstances were sufOciendy flexible for anyone who could 
establish a sufficient following to become king. It can, for instance, be neither 
ptoved or disptoved that ALdiclwold Moll or Eardwulf were collaterals of the 
royal house. In spite of the relative wealth of information we have for the 
politics of eighth-century Noithumbria there are many things we do not know 
enough about. \Nfc cannot, for instance, fully understand the many alliances 
of varied interest groups which must have occurred. Osric’s nomination of his 
distant kinsman Ccnrcd as his successor hints at an arrangement between 
these rival kindreds. Alhicd's marriage to Osgifu, the sister of King £lfwold, 
may have helped die accession of their son Osrcd on die death of his uncle in 
789.^ But m spite of such alliances no ruler was able to satisfy all the rival 
factions for long. 


Eighth-<mtuty Northumbrian king) and tfu othn ktngdvm of Britain 
Although the eighth century was not a period of great expansion and wide 
ranging overlordship like die sevcndi century, there were modest territorial 
gains and the continuation of links with Celtic and Anglo-Saxon neighbours. 
One of Bede’s fears about die economic problems of die eighth-century kings 
was dial the rulers would be too impovciisbcd to provide an adequate defence 
against 'barbarians' by whom he presumably meant die Piets. 134 But some of 
the eighth-century Northumbrian kings did pay attention to the consolidation 
of their north-western border. By the time Bede had completed die Exdtsiatiical 
Uixtoty in 731 a sec had been founded at Whithorn, u? and in 750 Eadbat 
conquered the plain of Kyle from the Britons of Stradidyde, though be suffered 
a severe defeat in 756 when be joined King Ocngus of die Piets on a campaign 
against the British capital of Dumbarton. ul However, even if there were few 
gains for Nordiumbria there were few losses cither and die follow-up Bede 
feared to the major battles between Northumbria and die Piets in 698 and 711 
did not materialize, perhaps because the Piets had their own internal 
troubles. m Looser links with the Celtic neighbours continued. King Allircd 
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and King Os bald both went into exile among the Piets, while King Osred 
sought refuge tin the Isle of Man. 

But thcic were also potential dangers to Northumbria from the south 
through the expansionist policies of ALthelbald, Ofla and Cenwulf of Mercia. 
In 740, for instance. iEthelbald took advantage of Eadbert's absence on 
cainpaigu in the noith to ravage part of Northumbiia. 144 The rivalries between 
die royal branches of Northumbria provided opportunities for Mercian 
intervention, /Ethclrcd I seems to have had Mercian backing during his second 
reign (790-96) and married one of Offa’s daughters in 792. Cenwulf s 
harbouring of Noithumbrian exiles led to an outbreak of hostilities between 
Eardwulf and the Mercian king in 801. Matters were solved by a negotiated 
agreement in which each side recognized the sovereignty of the other. 141 
Cenwulfs involvement in Northumbrian politics is also suggested by the 
development in Merda of die cult of Alhmund son of King Alined whom 
Eardwulf had murdered in 800. 142 Alhmund was buried at Derby where the 
remains of what may have been his sarcophagus still exist. 142 Cenwulf was 
suspected in Francia of being involved in the plot which unseated Eardwulf 
(probably) in 806. 144 

Links between the Northumbrian and Frankish royal houses arc also 
attested. From the late seventh century Noithumbrian diurchmcn not only 
travelled extensively on the Continent in search of Christian culture, but 
worked in some numbers as missionaries in pagan Germanic areas on the 
borders of Francia. 14 ' Their missionary activities coincided with the rise of the 
Carolingian house and their ambitions to conquer the same areas. Not 
surprisingly links formed as a result between the royal houses of Northumbiia 
and Francia. Eadbert exchanged gifts with King Ptpin and King Alhrcd. an 
active supporter of Noithumbiian missions overseas, sent an embassy to 
Francia after the accession of Pepin's son Charlemagne. 144 When Alcuin left 
the school of York to join the palace school of Charlemagne in die 780s 
Noithumbria was drawn even closer into die Frankish orbit. To Charlemagne 
the kings of Northumbiia and Mercia were the two great powers in Anglo- 
Saxon England and the papal legates who came to England in 786 held 
separate synods in Nordiumbria and Mercia. 14 ' Alcuin, from the safety of 
Charlemagne's court, took it upon liimsclf to harangue Northumbrian kings 
for their moral shoitcomings and irportcd that Charlemagne, who seems to 
have become increasingly convinced that he had a duty to supervise affairs in 
other kingdoms in western Christendom, was also concerned by the political 
instability of the province. 14 * King Eardwulf (796-806/8) was reported to have 
maiticd a daughter of Charlemagne, but. if so, his bride can at best have been 
only an illegitimate daughter as all Charlemagne's legitimate daughters are 
otherwise accounted for. 144 


N&rthumbria in the ninth century 

Unfortunately the written evidence for Noithumbria in the ninth century is 
extremely poor and only the barest nairativc can be provided widi most dates 
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being problematical. The Northumbiian chronicle upon which Byrhtfcnh and 
the noithcrn recensions of the Anglo-Saxon Qawddt drew apparently ended in 
802. Some record of die kings who ruled in the ninth century was kept, and 
was utilized by die post-Conqueat authors Roger of Wendover and Symeon of 
Durham . lS€ Such writers, when they can be checked against reliable pre- 
Conquest material, air often found to be extremely careless and cavalier with 
dates and so it comes as no surprise that die two writers, although apparendy 
drawing on die same source, provide different dates, and it is sometimes 
impossible to choose betweeu them. 

At the beginning of die ninth century Eardwulf was on the throne of 
Northumbria, but was expelled probably in 806 and took refuge at 
Charlemagne s court. The Royal Frankish Annals record how envoys of the 
pope and Charlemagne escorted Eardwulf back to Noithumbria in 808, but 
nonc of die English sources indicate diat he ruled for a second time. 151 Roger of 
Wendover records a two-year reign of iElfwold, about whom nothing else is 
known, and then the succession of Earned who was Eardwulf s son. I\>ssibly 
Charlemagne's intervention helped to lemove yElfwold, hut in the event it was 
Eardwulfs son, rather than Eardwulf himself, who was chosen to replace him. 
Eanred had a substantial reign of at least thirty years ending in MO or 841. It 
would have been Eanred who met with Egbett of Wessex and his army at the 
river Do re in 829. The Anglo-Saxon Cht&wde makes as much as it can of this 
event and speaks of the Northumbrian's submission to Egbert, but there is 
more likely to have been a mutual recognition of sov ereignty similar to diat 
between Eardwulf and Cenwulf in 801. Eanred was succeeded by his son 
iEdiclrcd 11 wbo probably ruled until 848 or 849. 111 Roger of Wendover 
records that iEtbeired was expelled in 844 and teplaced by a king called 
Radwulf wbo fell in the same year in battle against die Vikings, th u s allowing 
/Ethclrcd to return. The brief reign of Radwulf is confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence. 111 itdielrcd was killed in 848 or 849 and succeeded by Osbert whose 
ancestry’ is not known. 114 

All of these nindi-century kings must have faced the problem of increasingly 
ambitious Viking attacks on the coasts of Northumbria. The first raid on 
Noithumbria was die sack of Lindisfamc in 793 which seems to have come as 
a complete shock to die Noithumbrian establishment and was seen by Akuin 
as divine judgement for the sins of the Noithumbiian rulers and weaknesses in 
their churches. 145 The impression that Alcuin gives of the raids being 
momentous and serious is reinforced by the temporary collapse of the 
Noithumbrian coinage. 154 We cannot reconstruct die full course of the attacks 
on Norihuinbfia in the ninth century' though we do know of a major 
engagement m 844 when King Radwulf and many leading nobles were killed. 
But it was Northumbiia wliich was to be the first target of the Great Heathen 
Aiiny wliich ai rived in England in 865 with die intention of conquest . w The 
events which led up to die end of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Northumbria in 
867 aic relatively well rccoided albeit bom a West Saxon viewpoint that was 
leas dian complimentary’ to die Nordiumbrian leaders. 154 The Great Heathen 
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Aiiny began its assault with a raid cm York, catching die town unawares on All 
Saints’ Day 866. The attack was also well timed as King Osbert was disputing 
die thruue with a rival claimant, ^Ellc. specifically said in Symeon’s Hutoty of the 
Chunh of Durham not to be of royal descent. Aldiough the rivals joined forces 
against the common enemy both were defeated and killed, with eight 
caldorincn, on Palm Sunday 867. With this batde the Deiran province of 
Noithumbria passed under Scandinavian nilc until 954, but the Vikings left 
Bcrnicia under native rulers whom soudiem chroniclers generally regarded as 
ealdormen, but who seem to be seal as kings in Noithumbria itself. Aldred. 
the last of diem to be described as king, formally submitted to Athclstan in 927, 
but the ealdormen of Bam burgh (as they were known) remained a formidable 
power after diis date and it would be true to say dial the Anglo-Saxon kings 
never found a satisfactory way to control diis most northerly Anglo-Saxon 
province and to integrate it with the rest of England. ll> 

There is a tendency to assume that the shortage on information on 
Northumbria in the ninth century, coupled widi the ultimate failure of 
conquest by die Vikings, must indicate a province undergoing severe decline. 
We can see disputes between rival claimants to the throne continuing, but 
should not underestimate die domination in this period of the family of 
Eardwulf and the long reign of Earned in particular. The Northumbiian 
coinage of the ninth century has been seen as typifying a decline. Unlike other 
provinces in England die Nordiumbrians did not adopt the new 'penny’ 
coinage, but. after a gap in minting in the reigns of Eardwulf and Alfwold 
(perhaps connected w'ith the Viking attacks in the 790s), King Earned 
produced a debased form of sceatta coinage usually known as stycas. The 
silver content of these coins was undoubtedly less dian diat of the sceattas and 
they became increasingly debased as die century progressed; by the reign of 
/Ethclred II it becomes appropriate to talk of a brass coinage in Noithumbria. 
A variety of findspots show that die stycas may have been used for exchange 
outside Northumbria and inside the province they circulated much more 
widely than the sceattas had done and were produced in some volume. 1 * The 
stycas could be seen as evidence of efficient royal cootrol of the economy and a 
sensitive response to changing circumstances rather than as evidence of 
decline. Nor must the Nordiumbrian church be written off in the ninth 
century. The library of York was still regarded as one of the best in 
contemporary Europe and this is not the only sign of vigour in die ninth* 
century Northumbrian church. 141 The church of Lindisfaxne wcadicrcd any 
temporary setbacks from Viking raids to become a major political and 
economic force in Scandinavian Northumbria from its new base at Chester-le* 
Succl ,u 


Cmehtsum 

The relatively full narrative records available for Noithumbria have enabled us 
to study some aspects of kingship in the province in detail. Of particular 
interest has bcai the evidence for the merger of Belinda and Deira and the 
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efforts made by the Bcmician royal house to reconcile surviving members of 
the Dciran royal family. We have also been able to study die problems die royal 
house encountered in making die transition fiom a very wide-ranging military 
overlordship to rule of a consolidated kingdom within nanower bounds. As we 
have seen the branch of die royal house that was dominant in die seventh 
century failed to make die transition successfully and was unable to find a 
satisfactory solution to the necessary delegation of power to other members of 
the royal house and to die demands of these relatives and odier members of the 
nobility for grants of land on privileged terms. The result was a very’ different 
pattern of kingship in the eighdi century from that of die seventh with the 
dirone frequeudy passing between distant collaterals rather dian to much 
doser relatives as it had done before. There was also a marked change within 
the same period in Noithumbrians rclauons with both Celtic and ocher Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms leading ultimatdy in the umth century to an apparent 
isolation from other provinces within Britain although when necessary' the 
Northumbrian army could still sec off attacks from Mercia and Wessex. 

The history of Northumbria thus seems to fall into three main periods- 
expansion and military ovcrlordship in die first three-quarters of the seventh 
century under the family of jEdiclfrith; consolidation in the late seventh and 
eighth centuries with the throne disputed between several royal branches; a 
final phase in the ninth century dominated (though not cxdusivdy) by the 
family of Eardwulf. Although these periods do seem to mark significant stages 
in the history of Northumbria they arc also phases dictated by the surviving 
written sources. The period up to the death of Egfiith is the period covered in 
detail by the EaUsiastiial History in which Bede’s dominant approach is one of 
praise for successful kings. Bede has relatively little to say about the royal 
house after the accession of Aldfiith and the sources we use from this time such 
as the Lift of St Wilfrid, the Northumbrian chronidc and Bede’s own Ulla to 
Egbttt encourage us to look more ciitically at die kings and to stress their tivil 
wais and failures rather dian their successes, lire darkness into which we are 
plunged by the ccssauon of the Noihumbiian chronicle at the beginning of the 
ninth century means that many comments on die peiiod arc drawn a silendo 
and one of die few well-recorded events, the conquest by die Vikings, colours 
our pciccpuon of diis final phase. 

'Ilicre is dietefore a danger that in trying to categorize Noithumbiian 
history we will erect artificial barriers that arc pre-sclcctcd by die surviving 
written evidence. A case can be made for seeing a king like Eadbert as ruling 
very mudi in die tradition of Oswald and Oswiu and carrying to a logical 
conclusion policies which they had begun. In partnership widi his brother 
Egbert, the archbishop of York, Eadbert was able to tackle some of the 
problems in the rclationshrp of church and state which had troubled Bede. 
However, no writer was concerned to provide an mamum for Eadbert in the 
way dial Bede had pointed out the successes of seventh-century rulers, so 
inevitably Eadbert is a less rounded figure for the modern histoiian. Fa haps 
die severest barrier thrown up by die sdeclivity of surviving sources is dial 
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between the eighth and the ninth century. The temptation is to sec die lack of 
written sources in die ninth century as symptomatic of a further decline in the 
province and in the calibre of its kings, but such subjective interpretations may 
be iuappt opriate After the power struggles of die eighth century the thiityycar 
reign of Earned stands out as a major achievement which could only have 
occurred if he had solved some of the problems which had defeated his 
cighthccntury pccdcccssurs. 



Chapter Six 
MERCIA 


Source* 

In spite of Mercia's dominant political position in die late sevcndi and early 
eighth centuries, remarkably few Mercian primary sources have survived. No 
Mercian chronicle or other narrative source exists, widi the result that we have 
to study much of Mercian history through sources written in kingdoms such as 
Northumbria and Wessex which were frequendy the victims of Mercian 
aggression. This tangential approach begins widi Bede's Exdesitutiial Hilary for 
rather surprisingly Bede was not in contact with any of die major Mercian 
religious houses and his main sources for Mercia were the Deiran monaster)* of 
Lastingham, which had supplied an early Mercian bishop, and various 
communities in Lindsey, a province disputed between Mercia and 
Northumbria in the late seventh century. 1 As a result Bede’s treatment of 
Mercian political and ecclesiastical history was far from comprehensive. He 
apparcudy did not know, for instance, about the division of the Mercian 
diocese during the archepiscopate of Theodore which is recorded in the 
surviving versions of the Mercian episcopal lists. 1 Bede's Northumbrian 
sympathies have also affected his treatment of Mercian history’ and one 
example of diis is his irticcnce about die extent of Mercian overlordship in the 
second half of the seventh century. Never the!css Bede is our most important 
source for die early history of Mercia and die chronology of its kings. 

The practice of Mercian kingship can best be studied through the charters 
issued by its kings, but the majority of those diat have survived arc grants to 
religious communities in Kent and the kingdom of the Hwicce radier than in 
die main Mercian province. This uneven irprcsentadon is presumably the 
result of the disruption caused by die Viking setdcnicni and the West Saxon 
reconquest of Mercia. The bishoprics and many of the major religious 
communities of Mercia and the foimcr Middle Anglian province disappeared 
altogether and with diem went dicir archives. Survivals like the memoranda 
from Uidakumteie (Peterborough) arc rare, 5 and so we arc left in die curious 
position of knowing more about the Mercian patronage of churches in 
subsidiary provinces than in Mercia itself. Few Mercian administrative 
documents other than charters and allied memoranda survive though a copy of 
a Mcicun regnal list was preserved at Worcester and two versious of it survive, 
one of which lias some important additions which arc not in the version in the 
Anglian collection. 4 The Tribal Hidage has generally been interpreted as a 
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Mercian tribute list and is key evidence for the political structure of the 
Midlands. 5 

One aspect of die Mercian past wliich did survive the disappearance of the 
kingdom was its saints’ cults. 0 Many of the ina^or religious houses disappeared, 
but lesser minsters continued to exist and to honour their nauve saints, many 
of whom seem to have been of royal birth. The traditions surrounding these 
saints arc of varying reliability, and most only survive in texts written after the 
Noonan Conquest. A good, if rather extreme, example of the problems these 
saint cults can pose is die Life of St Rummld . It is extranet) improbable that 
Kumwold was really an infant prodigy who died dirce days after his birth 
having first preached a sermon on the Trinity, as his Life records. Yet his cult 
undoubtedly existed and is well*attested at dirce places which may originally 
have been part of the same large royal estate. It is even possible that Rumwold 
was a grandson of Penda as his Life claims, but on this there can be no 
certainty. 7 Of a rather different order arc the Lives of Kcnclm (Cyndiclm)* and 
Wigstan,' two ninth-century Mercian princes who were murdered in the 
course of dyuastic disputes. Although the liagiographies of diese two princes 
only survive in post-Conquest versions, there is reason to believe that dicy are 
based on pre-Conquest accounts and can be used to help us understand the 
political situation in Mercia in die caily ninth century. 

Thar is dearly a danger that die achiev ements of Mercia and its kings are 
inadcquatdy represented in the surviving written sources, but other sources of 
evidence can hdp to irdrcss the balance. Archaeology can irveal something of 
what was happening in places within the main Macian kingdom about wliich 
the written sources arc silent Northampton, for instance, is first mentioned in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 913, but aspects of its earlier history have been 
recovered during excavations which revealed a series of timber and stone halls 
from the period when it was a Mercian administrative centre. 11 Surviving 
churches like Repton and Brixworth can help to rccufy the lack of direct 
infoi matron about patronage of die church in the main Mercian piovincc and 
allow us to see die influence of the Carolingian Renaissance on die Mercian 
church which is hinted at in the letters between die courts of Offa and 
Charlemagne {see Figs 10 and 13). 11 


The orzgtiu af Mtuia 

No Mercian origin legend survives comparable to those from Kent or Wessex, 
though die Mercian kings apparendy claimed descent from legendary kings 
of Continental Angcln. 11 We learn from the Life of St GutALu that led was 
regarded as the founder of the dynasty. 13 and in die genealogy of j£aheircd 
in die Anglian collection he appears five generations above Penda. 14 die first 
Mercian mler for whom reliable dates survive. However, the earliest coaunon 
anccstoi in the four genealogies of Mercian kings in die Anglian collection 
(£dielred, /Eihdbald. Egfrith and Cenwulf) is Pybba, the father of Penda. 
The first Mercian king mentioned by Ikdc is Cearl who docs not appear in 
any of the surviving genealogies. 15 Edwin of Deira was married to his 
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daughter and Bede says that their children were born while Edwin was in 
exile from Northumbria (6(V4-16). A group of postConquest annals claims 
that Creoda (father of Pybba) founded die kingdom of Mercia in 585 and 
also provides succession dates for Pybba, Ccarl and Ffcnda. 1 * Although it is 
possible that some kind of regnal list could be the source of die infoimation 
(though the Worcester lists begin w ith Penda), these entries could be nothing 
more than intelligent guesswork based on names derived from Bede and the 
genealogy of ALthclrcd. wliile the dates seem to be influenced by an entry in 
the AngL>-Saxt*i ChonkU for die death of a West Saxon Creoda. 1 ’ The post- 
Cooquest annals* date of 610 (or earlier) for the accession of Penda seems 
too early. The surviving sources allow us to say with confidence Little more 
than that die kingdom of Mercia was in existence by the end of the sixth 
century. 

It is not as dear as it is for many of die other kingdoms where die original 
focus of die kingdom of Mercia lay. Bede, describing die arrangements for 
Mercia fallowing Pfcnda’s death in 655, speaks of a division between Northern 
and Southern Mercians separated by the river Trent. 11 The site of die Mercian 
bishopric, from 669 at least, was Lichfield on the south bank of the Middle 
Trent, and two other key early centres of the Mercian kings-the royal vill of 
Tam worth and the monastery of Repton-wcrc in the vicinity. Later diaitcrs 
define all ducc centres as being in die territory of the Tomsaxc and it is possible 
dial the Meician royal line began as the leaders of dicse people, 'the dwellers 
by die river Tame’ (a tributary of die Trent). u It is likely that much complex 
manoeuvring and amalgamation of peoples had occurred before die Mercians 
came to pie‘eminence under Penda and dierc are occasional glimpses of what 
may have been earlier folk groupings in charters; for instance, the Tomsxtc 
seem to have been bordered on the west by the LVnccrsa?ie. We cannot hope to 
reconstruct the earlier arrangements with precision, diough archaeology can 
hdp identify die earliest centres of settlement and provides some support for 
die idea diat the Trent valley was oiigmally setded by disparate groups of 
Anglo-Saxons who had moved westwards from the earlier settlements in 
eastern England/ 1 

By the second quarter of the seventh century the family of ftrnda liad 
emerged as die leaders of dicse people centred on the TVent valley. They were 
known as die Mcrdans-’dic borderers* or 'dwellers on the march’. It has often 
been assumed dial die people they 'boidercd* weir die Northumbrians,* 1 but 
aldiough Mcilia and Northumbria shared a common border in the eighth 
century, in die seventh century they were separated by peoples sudi as the 
Pccsxic and the Eimctsxte who arc listed separately from the main Mercian 
province in the Tribal iiidage. In die early seventh century the Mercians must 
have been pioneers living on the edge of the territories already controlled by 
Anglo-Saxon rulers and engaged in pushing back the frontiers of British rule. It 
is mote likely to have been their position on die borders of British territory 
wliich gave rise to their name. 11 
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AUuia in the itivnlh (cnlury 

Mercia truly caters the Geld of the historian with die reign of Pfcnda. Although 
Penda’s death can be securely dated to die batde of the river Mnuwi in 6S5. 23 
there is greater uneextainty about his accession. 14 The writers of different 
kingdoms have varied views perhaps depending on when their particular 
provinces came into contact with Penda. According to die AngthSaxen Chunitle 
IVrxida came to die throne in 626 and 'held his throne foe 30 years and he was 
50 years old when he succeeded to die kingdom’. The last pan of the statement 

IWid. 655 

Oiwm erf Noahiimfctfu 655-658 tIVudi suhking of SMadim 6.55-656) 
Wulfhere 658-675 
Alhebcd 1675-704 
Cenred 394-799 
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is highly unlikely, and, as Profeasor Brooks has suggested, it is more piobable 
that what the chronicler should have said was that Pfcnda ruled for 30 years 
and was 50 years old when lie died. 13 For Bede Penda’s reign began in 633 as a 
result of his role in the defeat of King Edwin at die battle of Hatfield Chase.” 
The Hidoria Brittonum placed Penda’s accession even later, after die batde of 
Maierfelth/Okby of 642 in which Oswald was slain, and believed that he 
succeeded his brother Eowa who had also been killed in the batde. 27 

Bede characterized Ptnda as a w stnmdisxmm, *a man exceptionally gifted as 
a warrior'. 1 * Bede's commendation is particularly significant because horn his 
point of view he had every rcasou to vilify fcnda who lived and died a pagan 
and was responsible for the deaths of at least two Noithumbrian kings and 
several princes. Although we cannot present a comprehensive view of Prnda's 
career it is clear diat he was active over a wide geographical area. 1 * He sought 
to extend Mercian control in all directions and fought battles to die noith. 
soudi and cast of his territory w ith the Northumbeians, West Saxons and East 
Angles respectively. To his west lay British kingdoms and Penda's early success 
against the Noithumbrians was die result of an alliance with Cadwallon of 
Gwynedd. Other VWsh princes seem to have fought on Penda’s behalf on 
other occasions including at liis final battle at the river WbutHtL However; by 
the end of the seventh century Mercian expansion westward was at the 
expense of the British kingdom of Piwys, and from this time the Welsh are 
more often found as enemies than as allies of Mercia . n Although Ptnda 
undoubtedly was very successful, Bede comments that he ruled widi 'varying 
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fortune’ and ihcrc were powerful rulers like Oswald of Northumbria and Anna 
of the East Angles to curb his ambitions. 

Although IVnda docs not appear in Bede's list of great overlords it would 
appear from what Bede says elsewhere that he was dominant over die southern 
kingdoms at the time of the battle of the river IVtnuurd wlicn thirty duces rtgd 
fought on his behalf. 21 Oswiu too seems to have had to recognize Penda’s 
overlordship: his sou Egfrith was a hostage at the Mercian court and Oswiu 
had apparendy been obliged to pay a large amount of tribute and return earlier 
tributes exacted from Penda and his British allies.” Bede claims that Oswiu 
had no option but to challenge Penda who would otherwise have destroyed the 
Northumbrian people, but this is a very partial view of wliat was evidendy a 
Northumbrian bid for Penda a position. Penda and liis allies were decisively 
defeated and Penda himself killed. Oswiu tried to take over the Mercian 
province. At first Penda’s son Rrada. who was Oswiu's sou in law, was allowed 
to rule the soudicm Mercians, but within the year he had been murdered. 
Three years later die Mercian duce\ rebelled against Oswiu and placed Prnda's 
son Wulfherc on die Mercian throne. 

Wulfbcic (658-75) seems to have reasserted liis father’s control of the other 
kingdoms soudi of die Humbci and Bede provides scattered references to his 
ability to intervene in die affairs of a number of the southern kingdoms.” 
Stephanus portrays Wulfherc riding against Egfrith of Nordiumbiia c. 674 
with an army diawu from all die soudicm kingdoms though in the event 
Wulfherc was defeated and forced to pay tribute to die Northumbrians. 14 
Unlike liis father. Wulfherc was a Christian and oversaw the conversion of 
Mercia and a number of her subject areas. Wulfherc's successor was his 
btodia itthdicd (675-704) who. in spite of liis later career as a monk, seems 
to have come from the same mould as his brodici and father, liis victory 
against Egfrith of Northumbria at die batik of die liver Trent in 679 ended 
Northumbrian uverlordship south of the Humbci and saw the province of 
Lindsey pass permanendy into die Mercian sphere of influence.” Stenton’s 
judgement that the southern kingdoms were largely free from Mercian 
overlordslup during ALdielrcd’s reign reflects the fact that /Ethclred had to 
contend with the rising power of Wessex under Cadwalla and Inc.* Mercia 
and Wessex competed for spoils from the other soudicru kingdoms and, for 
instance, in die 680s both tried to establish their own subkinga within Kent.* 

Although thcic arc many gaps in our knowledge it is clear dial dicse 
seventh-century Mercian kings were formidable rulers who were able to 
exercise a wide-ranging ovcilordship from their Midland base. Military success 
seems to lie at the basis of dicir power, as it no doubt did for the odicr great 
overlords, though it may be significant dial it is only the Mercian kings who 
arc depicted as drawing military contingents from their subject kingdoms. 7 * 
The thirty royal duet i who fought on Penda’s behalf at the batdc of die Wmwad 
should presumably be interpreted in this way and we know dial Penda’s army 
included sections kd by /Eihclhcrc of East Anglia, (Ethclwald of Deira and 
probably several British piinccs. Mercian military power succeeded not only 
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by winning set|iiecc batiks, but by mthkssly ravaging any province foolish 
enough io withhold tribute. There arc a number of casual references scattered 
thiough the Ealf.\\futual History to this aspect of Mercian military' policy. At 
some point in Aidan*s episcopate Penda is found ravaging Northumbria as far 
north as Batnhurgh and only a miraculous intcivention from the bishop 
prevented the complete destruction of the settlement.” In 676 /Ethclred 
conducted a similar ravaging in Kent and caused such damage in the 
Rochester diocese that two successive bishops gave up their position because of 
lack of funds. 4 * In these accounts we get a rare glimpse of die realities of early 
Anglo-Saxon overlordship and how a widespread overlordship could be 
established in a i datively shoit period. 

A reconstruction of die political map of die latter lialf of the seventh century 
enables us io reach a further understanding of the nature of Mercian power at 
die tunc (see map 1, p. 12). The Tiibal liidagc is a key document here in spite 
of die formidable obstacles in die way of its interpretation. 4 * The list begins 
with 30,000 hides of die Mercians which is specified as dial 'which is called the 
first (laud) of die Mercians*. This presumably means that the 30,000 hides 
constituted the main Mercian province. All die other peoples listed in the 
Tiibal Midage must have been regarded as separate entities for die paying of 
ttihute, or whatever other purposes lay behind die hidage assessment. The 
30,000 hides allotted to Mercia contrasts with die 12,000 hides which Bede 
says was the assessment of die North and South Mercians in 655. The extra 
18,000 liidcs foe Mercia in die Tribal Hidage can cidicr be interpreted as an 
assessment of die same area which has been made on a different basis, 44 or as 
an indication that additional lands had been absorbed into the main area of 
Mercia between 655 and the time when the Tribal Hidage was compiled. 43 
Such problems in interpretation make it difficult to allocate exact territories on 
die basis of the Tribal Hidage entries. Ncveidiekss the approximate locations 
of many of the peoples listed in the document can be suggested from place- 
name or chatter evidence, though there is a residue which cannot be located at 
all 44 

Fiurn the map we can see that the main Mercian province centred on the 
river Trent was compktely surrounded by odier provinces which thus acted as 
a bullet between Mercia proper and the other major Anglo-Saxon and British 
kingdoms. The Peesate, Elmetsfte and Lindsey (with Hatfield land) lay 
between Mercia and Noithuuibria while at least twenty small provinces of 
betweeu 300-1200 hides, wliich seem to have been known collectively as the 
Middle Angks. separated die Mercians from the East Angles and the East 
Saxons. On the southern side the provinces of die Hwiccc (Hwinca), 
Chiltcrnsatc and possibly the Iiendrica (or one or more of die odier tribes 
wliich cannot be securely located) bordered die West Saxons. To the west the 
main rivals were British rather dian Saxon. The most formidable of these 
British kingdoms was Powys and between it and Mercia lay the substantial 
provinces of the Wreoccnsaxc and die Wcsicrna (more commonly known as 
the Magonsaetc). The origins of diesc provinces arc frequendy obscure, but 







Fig 9. G&dtry's Dmin. A reconstruction of aoc of liic curly seventh-century timber hulls 
from Cowder's Down (Hants) by Simon James. Only die ground plan was revealed 
through excavation, but the foundations were massive and earned various implications 
for the missing super structure, even though many elements are naturally speculative. 
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many of ihc tnoie westerly provinces in particular arc Likely to have been 
pirdcmnnantly British cieatiuus. Elmet originally had its own British dynasty 
and there may liavc bccu others winch we do not know about. 

Although these 'buffer’ provinces were not pan of the Mercian kingdom as 
such it can be shown tliat many of them were satellites of Mercia in the late 
seventh century. Some of them wcic ruled by members of die royal house. 
Bede records dial ftrnda made his son PEida frrrrutp* of the Middle Angies in 
053. 4 * It is to be regretted that Bede did not provide more information about 
tire extent of the Middle Angles at this time and on whether the Middle Angles 
had existed as a political unit before they were assigned to Pea da to govern. 46 
The issue is complicated by the fact that the Middle Angles do not appear as 
such in the Tribal iiidage. though some of the smaller provinces in the 
documeut arc described elsewhere as being Middle Anglian. But at the 
moment die solid core of Middle Anglia, the later counties of Leicestershire 
and Northamptonshire, cannot be equated widi any of the entries in the Tribal 
Hidage. Either they arc to be found among some of the indecipherable peoples 
or they constitute the bulk of die extra 18,000 hides assigned to Mercia. 47 Such 
arc die problems with which the historians of Middle Anglia have to wrestle, 
fiir our purposes we can simply note diat Bede seems to have diought of the 
Middle Angles as a distinct gnu and that dicy were ruled as a separate province 
by f\^ida. u Their history after this time is obscure, but they were carefully 
pteserved as a people distinct from the Mercians by having dicir own bishopric 
based on Leicester. In the reign of j£dielred a royal kinsman, Pcnwalh the 
father of St Cudilac, was based among the Middle Angles, perhaps, taking 
Guihlac’s area of activities into account, in the fcnlaud area which was 
disputed with the East Angles. 41 In die same period a princtpi called Frithuric 
was active among the more northerly Middle Angles. It is possible that 
Frithuric was also a member of the royal house as he seems to have been 
involved in the foundation of religious houses in Mercia.' 1 He may be related 
to Frithuwold who was subking of Surrey under WulQicrc. 11 

Penda’s action in placing liis son Peada as a subordinate ruler over the 
Middle Angles can be paralleled on Mercia’s western border where anodier 
son Mcrcwalh was created ruler of die Magonsaete (or Westerns). There has 
been some reluctance to accept Mcrcwalh as IVnda’s son as the attribution 
only occurs in die Testament of St Mildburk* (daughter of Mcrcwalh), winch 
Gosedin included as part of his Lifr of Si Md&urh (c. 1080-90) . M However, the 
Testament appears to draw on reliable pre-Conquest materials and in it 
Mildburh describes King £ihelrcd of Mercia as her uncle. Merewaih’s 
membership of the Mercian royal house can receive some support dirough liis 
naming of one of liis sons Mcrchelm ’helmet of die Mercians' and by the 
uaditinn of Mcrcwalh’s burial at Kcpcon where a number of members of the 
Mercian royal house were buried.* 5 Mcrcwalh married die Kentish princess 
Eormcnburh, a sister of the murdered Kentish princes iEthclrcd and 
yEthcibeit, and their daughter Mildrith became abbess of Minstcr-in-Thanct 
and the focus of the series of texts concerning the saints of Minster known as 
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the 'Mild rich Legend’ which contains additional information about the 
Magonsrtan royal family. 54 Mcrewalh seems to have had two successors as 
rulers of the Magonsacte, Mcrchclm and Mildbith, both of whom were 
probably his sons. 

Odier members of the Mercian royal house can be identified as assisting 
in the Mercian control of satellite provinces in the seventh century. 
Berhtwald, a nephew of King dLdielrcd (perhaps a son of Wulfhcre) seems 
to have been a j ubregutui on the borders of die Hwicce and the West Saxons 
and able to grant an estate in Wiltshire to Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury. 96 
Aldhclm also received land in Gloucestershire from a relative of /Ethelrcd 
called Geniiith described as tames and patrums^ Among possible subrulers 
of royal birth can be included Penda’s brother Eowa. According to the 
Hutoria lirittonum Eowa was a Mercian ruler who was killed at the battle of 
Siaserfelth/Cotbay which is usually identified with Old Oswestry in 
Shropshire and may have been part of the province of the Wrcoccnsatc.* 7 
The author of die Hutoria BtitU.*num apparently believed that Ptnda only 
became king after Eowa’s dcadi. but this goes against die evidence of other 
sources and the entry may merely be an indication that Eowa was the 
Mercian ruler in charge of the western march with die British kingdoms 
until his death in batde when Penda took over command of forces in the 
area.' 1 There is some evidence, as we have seen, to suggest dial F'rithuwold 
who was subking of Surrey under Wulfhcre could have been a member of 
die royal house." Frithuwold’s Chertsey charter was witnessed by three 
sutreguli, Wigheard. ALthelwold and Osric. 

Some other satellite provinces seem to have had mlers who were not 
members of die Mercian royal house, but in most instances we do not known 
much about them. An independent royal line in Lindsey has been assumed 
from the genealogy of a king of Lindsey in the Anglian collection, but no other 
Lindsey rulers aic definitely known unless die praefnt ttj of Lincoln who was the 
first of the province to be convened by Paulinus should be so interpreted.*® 
'Hie South Gyrwc had dicir own ruler, die prinups Tondbert, around the 
middle of seventh century*, but we do not know whether any of die ocher small 
Middle Anglian people liad individual rulers. 01 The South Gyrwc were on the 
borders of Middle Anglia and die East Anglian kingdom and seem to have 
been absorbed into the latter after Ibndbat’s marriage with the East Anglian 
princess viEihclthryth. A separate dynasty among the Pccsxtc might be 
assumed from die series of rich burials in barrows, including that at Bentv 
Grange which produced the only odier helmet found in an Anglo-Saxon burial 
besides that of Sutton Hoo, but the archaeological remains cannot be 
supplemented by any written records which would clarify dicir significance. 01 
In fact, die only satellite kingdom in this category for which adequate written 
records exist is die kingdom of the Hwicce. 

The Hwicce had their own dynasty who ruled for five generations.® The 
origins of die dy nasty arc obscure and arguments dial their founders may have 
been junior members of the Bcrnician royal house arc not conclusive.* 4 
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Although the tuyal house continued into the second half of the eighth century, 
the Hwiccian tillers frequently appear m their charters to have been under the 
supervision of die Mercian kings whose permission generally seems to have 
been needed before a grant could be made. In addition the Mercian kings seem 
to have been able to grant land in dicir own right hi the Hwiccian territory, 
apart that is from within the shire of Winchcombc (later absorbed into 
Gloucestershire) which seems to have been die preserve of the Hwiccian 
kings.* In the AngbySaxtm QaxmkU it is Rrnda who is presented as successfully 
contesting widi West Saxon riders in 628 for control of the Cirencester area 
which, unlike Worcestershire and noithern Gloucestershire, had been settled 
by Saxon rather than Anglian colonists.* 1 A concentration in the West 
Midlands of place-names incoiporating die names of early Mercian rulers may 
also support the idea that Mercian kings-and perhaps Penda in 
particuiarplaycd a major role in the creabon of the Hwiedan kingdom.* 7 The 
circumstances in which the kingdom came into existence may have enabled the 
Mercian kings to keep an unusually firm control of die Hwiccian rulers who 
from die start had to acknowledge that they were subordinate to the main 
piovincc. 

A similar pattern can be found in the seventh-century Mercian kings' 
relations with royal families who were rather more distant from die Mercian 
heartlands. The Mercians began to culuvatc links with the East Saxons in the 
second half of the sevcndi century’. ALthclred seems to have suppoited Sxbbi's 
and Swxfbcard's conquest of west Kent and probably helped to ensure that the 
East Saxons kept a controlling interest in London once they had dispensed 
with Kentish supervision. In die Luc seventh century the East Saxon kings arc 
found controlling lands in Hertfordshire and the province of the Middle 
Saxons whose earlier history is obscure, but which may well not have been pan 
of die original East Saxon province. It is possible that the Mercians entrusted 
these areas to die East Saxons to rule for. parallelling what happened in the 
Hwiccian province. Mercian rulers were able to grant lands in die conceded 
territories (but not in the East Saxon homelands). 41 They also seem to have 
imposed a Mercian official (amts) to protect their interests.* 1 

Wulfhcrc seems to liavc followed a similar policy with die Soudi Saxons. He 
arranged for King Auhclwalh of die South Saxons to assume control of the Isle 
of Wight and part of the Hampshire mainland, areas wliich the West Saxon 
kings were also interested in taking ever.* The Isle of Wight still had its own 
royal house at this time who presumably had to accept /Ethchvalh's 
ov*c! lordship. iEthclwalh's reception into die Mercian sphere of influence was 
also sealed by his marriage to a Hwiccian princess. There is also evidence for 
intermarriage between die East Saxon and Hwiccian royal houses, and one of 
die East Saxon princes seems to have possessed a substantial estate in the 
Hwiccian province. 71 

Mercian management of the satellite piovinccs and client kingdoms can 
also be studied through Mercian involvement with religious communities in 
these areas. Although only a handful of Mercian charters datable to the 
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seventh century survive they show a striking degree of patrouage to religious 
houses outside the main Mercian province. Among the Middle Angles 
Mtdt\hamUde (Pttcrboiough) seems to have been particularly favoured and to 
have been used as a base from which other areas of Mercian influence could 
be tnissionized including the main Mercian province itself (the Middle Angles 
had been converted to Christianity before the Mercians). 71 Seventh-century 
Mercian kings were patrons of die Magonsa?tan double monastery of Much 
Wenlock where dieir kinswoman Mildburh presided and of a number of 
houses in the territory of the Hwiccc.” Chertsey. Barking, Abingdon and 
Malmesbury all benefited from Mercian rulers’ interest in expanding the 
southern borders of their area of influence.'* These last four monasteries all 
seem to have been founded by rulers from other kingdoms and were 
controlled by major aristocrats, probably themselves of royal birth, including 
Aldhcim at Malmesbury’. Eorcenwald at Chertsey and his sister jfohelburh at 
Barking. It was people of diis rank whom die Mercians needed to conciliate if 
they were to be successful in their conquest of oudying areas. No doubt their 
relatives in die secular sphere received similar handouts, but die evidence 
docs not survive. 

It is entirely in keepuig with this policy that when Adielrcd decided in 70*1 
to retire to become a monk he chose to enter not a Mercian monastery, but the 
monastery of Bardney in Lindsey, the province which he had decisively 
detached ftom Noithumbrian control by his victory’ at the battle of the Trent in 
67D. n Subsequently both Aahclrcd and his wife Osthrydu a Northumbrian 
princess, were revered as saints at Bardney, and such encouragement of 
Mercian royal saints’ cults outside die main area of Mercia also seems to have 
been part of Mer cian policy. 7 * As mentioned above many of die cults are poorly 
recorded or have late and historically worthless Lzm, but their incidence is still 
remarkable. Mildburh. granddaughter of Penda, was revered at Much 
Wenlock where she had been abbess. Two daughters of Pfcnda, Cyneburh and 
Cyncswidi. had a cult at Castor by Pcteiborough, and an even more dubious 
grandson of Penda called Rumwold was revered elsewhere in Middle Anglia. 
Aylesbury, in one of the Mercian satellite provinces whose name is uncertain, 
preserved traditions about duec more of Penda’s supposed descendants, two 
further daughters and a granddaughter. 77 There arc also a number of saints 
associated with the 7f iih r family who may have been members of die royal 
house, including St Prides wide of Oxford.’ 1 The number of Pfcnda’s daughters 
appears to be legion and no liistorian would wish to go to his or her death 
defending all these attributions as historically’ accurate, but dieir cumulative 
effect is to suggest that the promotion of the cults of members of die royal 
house was part of die Mercian policy for strengthening coutrol of die satellite 
provinces. 

A variety’ of sources enable us to study in suave detail the kingdom of 
Mercia at a crucial stage in its development in the laic seventh century. At diis 
time Mercia itself seems to have been a substantial kingdom centred on the 
Middle Trent, but surrounded on all sides by buffer provinces separating 
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Mercia fiom its main rivals, the kingdoms of Hrwys, the Noi thumb* ians, the 
West Saxons and the East Angles. These buffer provinces had a variety of 
different origins as British or Saxon communities, but although retaining 
individual identities in some respects, they were in others subordinate to the 
main Mercian province. A number of them were controlled by members of the 
Mercian royal house. In others there woe non Mercian rulers, but these were 
likely to be beholden to the rulers of die main province. Signs of Mercian 
control of die satellite provinces include Mercian kings possessing estates 
within them, imposing officials, dispensing patronage to monasteries and 
prumoting members of their families as saints. Parallels for many of these 
activities can be found in other kingdoms, but the diorougliness of Mercian 
statecraft is impressive and it can be seen extending these policies to small 
provinces beyond its immediate borders before the end of the seventh century’. 


Mft lid in the eighth (enluty 

In 704 .Edicbcd abdicated to enter the monastery of Bardney and appointed 
his nephew Cenred (70*1-709), the son of Wulfherc, to rule in his place. 
Axhclred did not necessarily give up all his responsibilities and Bede portrays 
iEthclrcd summoning Cenred to meet him and advising him to make amends 
with Bishop Wilfrid. 1 * hi 709 Cenred also abdicated to become a monk and left 
for Rome with Offa. one of the junior kings of the East Saxons; it is not dear 
whether they wcut willingly oi under pressure.* 1 Cenred’s abdication freed the 
w’ay foe the succession of his cousin Ccolred (709-16). the son of iEihclred. 
Ceolred died in 716. having fallen into a frenzied fit when ‘feasting in 
splendour among his companions', according to Bishop Boniface. 11 One 
versiou of the Worcester regnal list has Ceolred succeeded by an otherwise 
unknown Ceolwald, perhaps liis brother.** but Ccohvald’s reign can only have 
been brief as AUhclbald (716-57) came to the throne in the same year. The 
obscure Ceolwald was probably the last of Penda’s descendants to rule as with 
the accession of iEilidbald a new branch of die royal house came to power. 

It is templing to equate the fall of the house of Penda widi the decline of the 
house of itihcllrith in Noithumbiia which also occurred in die early years of 
the eighth century. Ceolred of Mercia died in the same year dial Os red of 
Noithumbria was murdered and both deaths opened up die dironc to new 
brandies of the royal house. Boniface castigated bodi Os red and Ceolred for 
personal immorality and violation of church privileges." 3 However, there is not 
such dear evidence for a decline in die wealth and power of the Pendings as 
there is for the house of iEihdfrith. It is true that the reigns of Cenred and 
Ceolred were not paiticularly distinguished and they certainly did not enjoy 
such wide-ranging overlordships as Penda or Wulfherc. But dicir grip on the 
Mercian satellite provinces seems to have been secure and bodi kings can be 
found granting land outside the Mercian homelands and confirming the 
chatters of oilers of the Hwiccc, Magonsactc and the East Saxons, though the 
Middle Anglian fens seem to have been under East Anglian control.* 4 Cenred 
suffered from attacks from the Welsh and Ccolred fought an engagement with 
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Inc of Wessex in noithern Wiltshire, though with what result we do not 
know. 15 

However, there are indications that oilier branches of the tuyal house were 
discontented during the reign of Ccolrcd- jfcdidbald, who was to succeed to 
die throne in 716, was sent into exile by Ccolrcd and was cocnfotted during his 
sojourn in the fens by anodicr member of the royal house, Guthlac, who 
prophesied that jfcthclbald would succeed to the Mercian throne and generally 
provided him with moral encouragement." A monk in the Magonsasan royal 
monastery of Much Wfenlock had a vision while Ccolrcd was still alive of the 
tcniblc punishments which awaited die king on liis death. 1 ' Abbess Mildburh 
herself may have been responsible for disseminating an account of the vision 
which sounds very’ much like covert ciitidsin of her cousin. These arc faint 
murmuring*, but they suggest that in Mercia, as in Northumbria, a downturn 
in the foitunes of die royal house and a feeling that die kings were not 
conducting diemselvcs in an appropriate manner eased the way for a new royal 
lineage to come to power. 

jfcthclbald was descended from fcowa, the brother of Hrnda, who seems to 
have held some position of authority during Penda’s reign. jfcdiclbald’s 
successor Ofla (757-96) was also descended from Eowa and according to the 
genealogies of die Anglian collection, the two kings were first cousins twice 
removed.* 1 It is possible dial both men should be understood as coming fiom 
the same broad family grouping and we can find instances of mutual 
cooperation. Ofla’s grandfather Eanulf (jfclhclb aid's first cousin) was given 
substantial grants of land by jfcthclbald, some of which he used to establish a 
proprietary monastery at Bredou (Worcs) in the province of the Hwiccc.** One 
of die most important of the nobility during jfcthclbald s reign,” from charter 
evidence, was his own brother Headhert who seems to have continued in a 
dominant position in the early years of Ofla's reign, hi one of his charters Ofla 
tried to reclaim lands which he described as 'the inheritance of his kinsman. 
King jfcthclbald’. 91 The dominance of one branch in die seventh century seems 
to have been replaced by that of another branch in die eighth century 1 , though 
the position of jfcthclbald and Ofla a family did not go entirely unchallenged. 
In 757 jfcdielbald was murdered by members of his household and the throne 
went briefly to a certain Beornred whose accession is recorded in die Anglo- 
Saxon Chrotddt and one of the Worcester lists.” Beornred was driven out by 
Ofla before the year was out. Bcornreds ancestry’ is not given, but he may 
have been connected widi the kings whose names alliterate on 'B' who came to 
power in Mercia m die ninth century, jfcthelbald’s murder by men of his 
household, which probably included royal kinsmen, and die elevation of a 
man probably from a rival lineage recalls the coups of Noithumbria in this 
period. 

Both jfcthclbald and Offa were dominant over the other kingdoms of 
southern Eugland. In summing up the political situation in 731 when he 
completed die EuictitiibcaJ Hutory Bede recorded dial all the kingdoms south of 
die 1 lumbci widi dieir various kings weir subject to King jfcthclbald, and Ofla 
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seems to have exercised a similar authority." But what was more significant, 
both to the rulers themselves and to modern hisiotians’ assessment ol their 
power, was the growth in sue of Mercia itself. Most of the kingdoms peripheral 
to Mercia in the seventh century were absorbed into die kingdom of Mercia in 
the eighth century, lire last independent ruler of die Magonsaete. Mildfrith, 
had ceased to rule by 7*10 and his place seems to have been taken by an 
caldorman. 14 The llwkcian royal family survived until almost the end of the 
century 1 , but both dLdiclbald and Ofla frequendy granted land within their 
province and the tides of die Hwiccian rulers acknowledged their subordinate 
position. Of fa referred to one of the Hwiccian rulers as ‘my underking, 
caldorma n , that is. of his own people of the Hwiccc\" The Middle Anglian 
peoples became fully pan of Mercia, but as no eighth-century chatters survive 
bom dicir province little can be said about its history' during die pciiod. It used 
to be diought that a king of Lindsey was still in power towards the end of 
Ofla’s reign as King Aldfridi of Lindsey, whose genealogy’ appears in the 
Anglian collection, was idenufled widi one of the witnesses of a South Saxon 
chatter of Offa. However, diis idcntilication has now been discounted and the 
Lindsey' dynasty had probably disappeaied some time before. 1 * 

Other kingdoms of southern Eugland were also affected by Mercian 
expansionism. The East Saxons seem to have lost control of London, 
Middlesex and Mettfoidshire to iEthclbald, though, as we liavc seen, these 
were probably fairly recent acquisitions over which die Mercian kings liad 
previously claimed some rights. The East Saxou homelands do not seem to 
have been affected, and the East Saxon dynasty continued into the ninth 
century*. 547 

The common border shared by Mercia and die West Saxons had been the 
subject of disputes between the two kingdoms for some time and during the 
eighth century' the Mercian kings pressed their claims to die more northerly 
areas of West Saxon territory'. The two powers seem to liavc been evenly 
matched for victories are recorded on both sides, and lands in die upper 
Thames, north Wiltshire and Somerset seem to have changed hands with some 
frequency'. The vary ing foi tunes of the monastery* of Cookiiam in Berkshire, as 
recorded at the syuod of Clovcsho in 798, give the flavour of life in the 
disputed border areas." In the late seventh century diis area of Berkshire seems 
to have been a Wfesi Saxon preserve, but j&liclbald took control of it and 
granted the monastery of Cookiiam to Christ Church, Canterbury. On his 
dcadi Cynewulf seems to have taken back die upper Thames region and with 
it the monastery* of Cookiiam, for which he was given the title deeds by two 
wdlwishcrs who had stolen them from Canterbury*. Cynewulf and Offa fought 
a major batde at Berisington (Oxon) in 779 wliich Ofla won. Tl>cn, in the 
words of the synod proceedings, Ofla ‘seized from King Cynewulf the oft- 
mentioned monastery 1 , Cookham, and many other towns and brought them 
under Mercian rule’. But Offa’s victory at Bensington must not lead us to 
exaggerate Ofla’s powers over Wessex during the reign of Cynewulf. The 
meeting of die southern provinces which the papal legates attended in 787 met 
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under the join! presidency of Offa and Cynewulf." 1 Offa may have enjoyed 
greater authoiity over Cynewulf s successor Bcorhtric who came 10 the throne 
in 786 and married Ofla’s daughter Eadburh three years later. Eadburh was 
remembered with great dislike in Wessex in the reign of Alfred for her 
tyrannical ways; perhaps she was an active representative of Mercian power in 
WfcneJL 11 ® 

Offa*s most impressive conquests were the kingdoms of Kent and die South 
Saxons. Offa seems to have invaded Kent in 76*1 and at first allowed local kings 
to rule under his authority. King Egbert II put up a spirited resistance and Offa 
may have lost control in Kent between 776 and 78*1. But from 785 Offa seems 
to have resumed control of the province which he ruled directly (dirough 
ealdormen) for the rest of his reign. 101 His main campaigns against the South 
Saxons took place in 770 and 771. Offa seems to have treated the South Saxons 
in much the same way as die Mercians had previously treated die Hwiccians 
and which he seems to have originally intended for Kent Local South Saxon 
rulers were allowed to continue providing they recognized Offa’s overriding 
authority and some estates seem to have come into his direct possession. 1 ” 
However, there are no known signs of native South Saxon rulers after the end 
of CXfa's reign. Offa also expanded Mercian authority over die East Angles. In 
die 790s he seems to liavc been minting coins at die East Anglian mint and he 
had the East Anglian ruler AUhclbcrt put to death in 794.103 

By die end of Offk’s reign Mercia had moved from being a confederation of 
peoples under Mercian overlordship to a vast kingdom comprising most of the 
English areas between die Thames and the Humber. Kent was ruled dirccdy 
horn Mercia and all the odicr southern kingdoms were satellite provinces in 
one sense oi another, though native dynasties survived, or had suffered only 
temporary setbacks, among the West Saxons, East Saxons and East Angles. 11 * 
As in the seventh century, the eighth-century Mcician kings were not 
necessarily in any hurry to remove native dynasties if they co-operated, though 
such co-operation involved recognition of the Mercian rulers* superior status 
and probably concession of land as well as payment of tribute. But although 
dominant south of the Humber, die Mercian rulers had little influence noith of 
the liver in spite of some meddling in noithern affairs and die marriage of 
King i&hcired to a daughtei of Offa. 11 ' 

/Ezhelbald and Offa seem to have been wry conscious of dieir position as die 
dominant kings of southern England and, in addition to having subordinate 
kings recognize dieir superior status in charters, experimented with new royal 
tides. 1 ** itthclhald was styled rex Britannia* in one Hwkeian chaxtcr and dieir is 
some evidence dial Offa occasionally used die form dean Brilanntae fglory of 
Britain*). A more accurate description of die real extent of ALthelbald** powers 
was liis rex SuJftangbvm and rex rawi iohm Me n a dum Jed etiam in dnautot populamm. 
Ofla may on occasion have used die tide rex Anglonm , l0J but in spite of these 
expei itncrnations the commonest form of address for bodi ALthclbald and Offa 
was rex Meuiorm which was appropriate enough as what both rulers was really 
doing was extending the borders of Mercia outwards. 
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The expansion to Loudon and Kent gave the Mercians ports and well- 
developed trading links with Francia which the Mercians weir quick to exploit. 
The profits of trade were dearly of great interest to the Mercian kings. 
/Ethclbald controlled the tolls at London, 1 '” and a surviving letter from the 
Frankish king Charlemagne to Oflk concerns trading problems between the 
two countries. 1 ” Desire to acquire die lucrative trading interests of Kent may 
have been one of the factors which encouraged Ofla to get rid of the uadve 
Kentish dynasty. With die poits came mints. /Ediclbald may have been the first 
of the Mercian kings to mint coins, perhaps at London, 110 but Ofla’s was the 
first named Mercian coinage. 111 By the end of his reign Offa was minting the 
new penny coinage at Canterbury, Rochester, London and in East Anglia, 
perhaps at Ipswich, but Canterbury was his most productive mint (see Fig. 
14.5). The acquisition of mints provided new opportunities for royal 
aggi anduemeuL /Ethdbald may have produced a sceatta coinage at the 
London mint showing himself as a standing figure holding two crosses. 10 


Ofla 


adopted the new named penny coinages which the Canterbury and East 
Anglian mints had introduced in response to King Pepin’s reform of the 
Frankish coinage. Ofla a mints not only produced coins bearing his n ame and 
portrait, but coins for his wife Cyncthryth with the tide regwu Mtraontm (see 
Fig. 14.6). Cyncthrydvs coinage is un-paralkled in England or elsewhere in 
western Europe and may have been inspired by that of die Byzantine empress 
Irene. 115 Cyncthryth’s coins arc pan of the evidence dial Offa had an enhanced 
sense of the importance of his own dynasty which is also irvealed in the efforts 
he made to make sure diat his son Egfrith succeeded him. These effoits 
culminated in the unprecedented coronation of Egfrith as king in 787 while his 
father was still alive. 114 

The coronation of Egfrith and many of Offa’s odiei attempts to find new 
ways in which to express the dignity of Mercian kingship owed much to the 
example of die contemporary Frankish court of Charlemagne. Ofla was in 
correspondence with Cliarlemagnc and his Noithumbrian adviser Alcuin, and 
received gifts from the great hoard of Avar treasure which Charlemagne 
captured in 795. 1114 Offa was equal to any condescension from Charlemagne. 
When Charlemagne proposed a marriage between one of Ofla’s daughters and 
one of his sons. Offa replied with a request for a Carolingian princess for 
Egfrith; Charlemagne angiily broke off negotiations. 110 Ofla had reason to be 
suspicious of Charlemagne who had Mercian and odiei exiles at his court, 
including Egbert who was later to become king of Wessex and. probably, 
Eadbert Pram who took die throne of Kent on Offa’s death. 117 

The reigns of both Adiclbald and Offa were afTcacd by die contemporary 
lcnaiasancr in the Frankish church. In 747 £.dieibald received a letter from Bishop 
Boniface and seven odiei missionary bishops urging him to reform his personal 
morality and that of his subjects, and making specific complaints about the 
exorbitant demands die king made on ecclesiastical estates. 111 One result was the 
synod of Gumley in 749 in which it was agreed that Mercian monasteries and 
other holders of bookland could be exempted from all royal services with the 
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exception of die building of biidgcs and defences: exemption clauses from the 
reign of Offa add military service to the 'common burdens' which all landowners 
had to perform. 'Hie Mercian common burdens seem to have been very’ similar 
to the light* die Frankish rulers claimed from lands held by the church. 11 * 

Ofla was icspensive to what was expected of a Christian ruler in die climate 
of the Caioiingiau Renaissance and drew praise from Alcuin for his efforts on 
behalf of his kingdom. 1 ” Ofla cultivated the papacy. He showed a personal 
devotion to St Pfctcr in whose name he built a number of churches and 
promised a yearly payment of 365 mane uses to Rome, one of which 
survives. 1 ” The papal legates who visited England in 786 were the first papal 
representatives to visit the Anglo-Saxons since the days of the Gregorian 
mission. ,n Their recommendations to the English church reveal the concern 
for unifocmity within die western church which was an impoitant element of 
the Carolingian renaissance. Presumably there were cultural influences as well, 
but unfoitunaicly few manuscripts or buildings survive which can be definitely 
dated to the reigns of Adielbald and Offa though the churches of Repcon and 
Brixwoith and the sculptures of Brccdon-on-the-Hill may show us something 
of royal patronage at the time (see Figs 10 and 13). m A recent discovery at 
Repton of a sculptured stone depicting a Germanic horseman in a classical 
victorious pose has been tentatively identified by Mai tin and Blithe Biddle as 
part of a memorial cross to /Edicibald who is known to have been buried in die 
royal monastery there (see Fig. 11). 114 

However, such interest in the church was not purely altruistic. It was also 
part of the spirit of the times that monasteries were seen as personal 
possessions of rulers who had founded diem and one of die ways of providing 
for members of their family. Ofla obtained a papal privilege for die many 
monasteries he bad founded or acquired so that they could remain the 
possessions of him. his wife and his offspring . m In keeping with OfFa's 
devotion to the Holy See die religious houses were consecrated in the name of 
St Petet: In addition to die monastery at Bredon which liis grandfather liad 
founded, a number of odicr proprietary monasteries in the kingdom of the 
Hwitcc were in Offa'a hands, including Bath of which a kinswoman. Eanburh. 
was abbess, and Winchcombc. 1 ” This was in spite of die bishop of Worcester's 
objection to rebgious communities being under lay control, though Ofla did 
agree to surrcndei some rmnstcrs. ,r The monastery of Cookham winch Ofla 
won in 779 was the possession of Queen Cynethryth after Ofla's death,” 1 and 
Ofla may have founded houses at Westminster and Bedford where he was 
Uiricd. ul The list could probably be extended. Although Ofla was affected by 
the Carolingian concept of ndership. like die Carolingians he also saw the 
church as an adjunct of his power and that of his family. 

But just as itxhclbald and Ofla had a heightened awareness of their role as 
Christian kings, so were dieir bishops more alive to the responsibilities of office 
and their duty to oppose kings who did not act in accordance with God's will In 
Kent Offa discovered a formidable opponent in Ardibishopjambeit. a Kentishman 
from a prominent noble family who opposed Ofla'a removal of the native 
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dynasty. 1 * Major causes of discord seem to have been Ofla’s rescinding grants to 
Canterbury made by Egben 11 of Kent and his possession of propeitics like the 
monastery of Cookham winch the archbishop claimed. Matters seem to have 
come to a head over the coronation of Ofla’s son Egfrith whichJambcit refused 
to perform. A further benefit from Offa s oiluvation of the papacy can now be 
seen for, in spite of an apparent attempt byjcnbm to persuade the pope diat 
Ofla was plotting with Charlemagne against him. the pope agreed tliat a tliird 
archbishopric should be established in the Mercian bishopik of Lichfield.Jaaibert 
lost a sizeable area which had been under his jurisdiction and Offa had his new 
archbishop crown Egfrith as king. Whenjanbat died in 792 Offa was careful to 
have a more compliant individual installed as his successor and was able to impose 
the common burdens on Kentish churchlands. 

The main gap in our assessment of /Ethelbald and Offa is of their 
government of Mercia itself and die shortage of charters from the Mercian 
province is keenly felt. However, some tangible signs do remain of the 
imposition of the common burdens dirough which Athdbald and Offa were 
able to counteract some of the effects of the introduction of bookland and to 
establish important principles on the rights of kings to exact public services. 
Perhaps die most impressive memorials to the kings* power in Mercia arc 
Offa's and Wat’s dykes. m Attacks from the Welsh became an increasing 
problem in the eighth century and the solution seems to have been to establish 
a patrolled frontier along the 15Gmik western border of Mercia from the Irish 
Sea to the Bristol Channel. The defences included at least 80 miles of 
earthwork defences with a rampart 24 feet high and a six foot ditch and 
associated foils. 1 * 1 Even today the dykes arc impressive monuments (see Fig. 
6), but they do not survive in dieir entirety’ and may originally have carried 
stone Tonifications on top. Thousands of labourers must have been conscripted 
horn different pans of Mercia to build them and a substantial force would have 
been needed if the frontier was to be fully patrolled. The Mercian rulers may 
have been responsible for building other defences as well, such as the earliest 
phase of the ramparts at Hereford. us By the end of his reign Offa was 
organizing defences against die Vikings in both Mercia and Kent. Jeremy 
Has lam has suggested that not only was Ofla responsible for a defensive 
network of burhs at important bridgeheads in eastern England, but diat he 
may also have established a series of ‘urban’ markets to stimulate the Mercian 
economy. 13 * Some caution is necessary’ here for Ofla docs not seem to have 
been sufficicndy aware on economic matters to encourage die use of coin 
throughout Mercia or establish Mercian mints. But, even if we do not know as 
much about Mercian administration as w»c would like, we can see that Offa. 
like Charlemagne, had the ability to exact substantial services from his subjects 
aud organize major campaigns of public building works. 


Mm id in the ninth century 

Ofla was succeeded by his son Egfrith as he intended, but Egfrith died after 
ruling for only 141 days. Alcuin was not surprised: 
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For truly, as I think, dial most noble young man lias not died for his own 
sins, but the vengeance for the blood shed by the father has reached the son. 
For you know very well how much blood liis fadier shed to secure his 
kingdom on liis son. This was noc a strengthening of his kingdom, but its 


Ofla seems to have got rid of various rival candidates for the dirone to ease 
Egfridvs way. As we shall see it is likely dial there were still a number of distant 
royal kinsmen living at the end of Offa’s reign, but no dose male kinsmen 
other than Egfridi air known, and Ofla’s wife and daughters were his main 
heirs on Egfrith’s death. It may therefore have been members of Offa’s own 
kingroup who were purged to ensure Egfritlrs succession. The experiment of 
having a designated heu crowned as king was noc repeated cither in Mercia or 
elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon England, although it did become the practice for 
kings to be anointed on dieir accessions. m 

The death of Egfrith enabled more distant collaterals to lay daim to the 
throne, and Mercia in die ninth century’ was characterized, like Noithumbiia 
in the eighth century, by Gghting between rival daimants and their supporters. 
Egfrith’s successor was Cenwulf (796-821), a very distant cousin descended, 
according to his genealogy* in the Anglian collection, from a brother of Penda 
called Cenwalh who is otherwise unknown (see Table 14). 1,7 Cenwulf s father 
Cuthben may have been die ealdorman of diat name who lived during the 
reign of Ofla. lJ * After his accession Cenwulf appointed various relatives to 
posioons of pre-eminence. One of Cenwulf s brothers, Cudired, ruled as king 
of Kent (800/1-7) with considerable delegated powers induding the right to 
mint coin in his own name, and another brother, Ceolwulf, who was 
eventually to succeed Cenwulf (821-23), was an ealdorman. Cenwulf s son 
Cynchclm (Keneim) seems to have been an ealdorman. and Cudired’s two 
sons, Cyneben and Ccuwald. were prominent witnesses in some of dieir 
father’s charters. There were in addition during Cenwulf s reign four 
cal dor men with names whose first dement was *Ccol’ who could also have 
been dose relatives though they cannot be fitted into die family trcc. 1 ^ Other 
relatives hdd positions in the diurch. A kinsman called Cunred was abbot of 
St Augustine’s. Canterbury (802-23) and Cenwulf s daughter Cwcnihryth was 
abbess of Minster-in-Thanet, die richest of die Kentish royal nunneries. 140 The 
Kentish monastery of Reculvcr was also regarded as a possession of Cenwulf s 
family and die monastery of Glastonbury* was assigned by’ Cenwulf to his son 
Cynchclm. 141 The recently conquered areas outside die main Mercian province 
were thus used as a means of enriching Cenwulf and his dose relatives. The 
former kingdom of the Hwicce was also plundered and Cenwulf drew 
particularly on the shire of Winchcombc (Gloucs) wliidi seems to have been 
the particular preserve of the Hwiccian royal house and so liad only recently 
come into Mercian hands. Cenwulf set out to establish a major proprietary 
monastery for hims elf and his immediate heirs at Winchcombc. and obtained a 
papal privilege to secure his tights over it, which recalls Offa’s attempts to 
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safeguard his family monasteries. 1 * 2 When Cenwulfs son Cynehclm/ Kcnclm 
was murdered, probably in 811, he was buiied at Winchcombc and was 
honoured there as a saint. 1 * 5 On Cenwulfs death the rights over the monastery 
passed to his immediate heir his daughter Cwcnthryth and from her they 
passed to her cousin jfclfflad, the daughter of Ccolwulf. Ceolwulf II (874-?79) 
who was the last of the native Mercian kings to rule could also have been a 
member of Cenwulfs Lineage. 

There appear to be two other family groups who provided Mercian kings in 
the ninth century' and who like the family of Cenwulf favoured alliterative 
names and assiduously promoted their kinsfolk when they had the 
opportunity. There were three oilers in the ninth century' who had names 
beginning with ‘B’-Bcornwulf (823-26), Bcrhtwulf (840-52) and Burgred 
(852-74)-and although it cannot be proved tliat they were related it seems a 
likely possibility because of the alliteration not only of their names, but also of 
those of kinsmen who were prominent during their reign. During Beomwulf s 
reign Baldied who is likely to have been a kinsman ruled in Kent. Bcrhtwulf 
had a brother called Bynna and two sons called Berhtfrith and Bcrhtric. 144 
Witnesses to charters of Burgred include two significant pairs of names, 
Bcrlitic and Bcornwulf and Berhtfrith and Berhuic. Rrssibly Bcomred who 
ruled briefly on dLtliclbald s death belonged to the same family. 

A tliird family who contested for tire throne in the ninth century’ was that of 
Wiglaf (827-29 and 83(MO), Wigjaf was the only member of the family to 
rule, but we learu of other members and their relationship with the *B‘ group 
ham the Life tfSi Wigtfm. 1 * The Life tells die story of the murder of prince 
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Wigstan in 819 during ihc reign of Ring Bcrhtwulf (810-52) who had 
succeeded Wigstan’* grandfather Wigiaf as king of Mercia. Wigstan was the 
son of Wigmund, son of Wight and yEiffked, the daughter of Ring Ccolwulf 
and heiress of much of the family wealth in succession to her cousin 
Cwcnthryth (sec Table 14). JLUDaxl was dearly a desirable match for any 
upwardly mobile male of tire royal house and when Wigmund died Berhifrith. 
son of Ring Bcrhtwulf, sought to many her. Her son Wigstan opposed the 
maniage on the grounds that Berhtfrith was his father's kinsman and his own 
godfather-but picsumably also because the marriage could weaken his own 
chances of becoming king of Mercia. Bcrhifriths response was to lure Wigstan 
to a meeting and to kill him. The body of Wigstan was buried in the 
mausoleum of WigUf at Repton-also the burial place of Ring v/Ethclbald and 
other princes of the royal house-and a cult quickly developed around iL The 
remains of Wigstan’s shrine can still be seen in die crypt at Repton (sec Fig. 
10). 141 Wigstan's family seem to have been quick to win what mileage they 
could hum tire circumstances of Iris death to claim a family saint who could 
enhance the claims of their lineage, in the same way that Cenwulf had 
promoted the cult of the murdered Cynchclm at W r mchcombc. 

The family of Cenwulf is die only one for which a genealogy claiming royal 
descent survives, hut it is. of course, possible dial the *B‘ and ’Wig’ families 
were also collaterals of the royal house and die Life of Si Wigptan claims that the 
two families were related. It would not be surprising to find several royal 
lineages in existence in the ninth century in view of the policy of Penda and liis 
sons of placing provinces which they conquered under die conuol of royal 
kinsmen. A parallel could be found widi Ptnda’s son Mercwalh who became a 
iubrcguhu of the Magonsactc and began to found a dynasty all of whose names 
also began with *M\ Merewalh's line seems to have died out in die early eighth 
century, but there is no reason why other members of the royal house should 
not have founded similar lines which lasted into die ninth century'. Wfe can in 
fact find putative representatives for the *B’. ‘C* and 'Wig' groups in the late 
seventh century in the persons of Bcrhtw*alcL die nephew of Ring ALthclrcd, 
Cenfrith, the pnpmqttus of Athclrcd, and Wighcard who has the title 
in the witness list of FrithuwoUf s Chcrtscy charter. u? 

In die eighth century most of the subkingdoms became ealdotmanries and 
although some of the families who had previously ruled subkingdoms 
probably died out, like that of Mercwalh, others could have continued with 
members holding the lesser office of ealdorman. The wiuiess lists of the 
charters of £thclbald and Offa contain numerous individuals among the 
caldormeu and other attesting nobility with the name-elements ‘Beoru*. 
'Bcrht\ 'Ccn\ 'Ccol'. 'Cuth' and 'Wig* which were used by die nindi-ccntury 
kings and their relatives. Cenwulf s father Cuthbert may have been an 
ealdorman and Cenwulf, Ccolwulf, Beornwulf. Lndcca and Burgred all appear 
in charters as caldormen before they became king. 144 

It is against diis background of rivalry between different kin*groups that we 
have to view the history of Mercia in die ninth century'. Their is a danger of 
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biingiiig clown die curtain coo soon on Mercia and of seeing die ninth century 
purely as a period of decline in conn ast to the adiie vements of die eighth century. 
In fact, Ccnwulf (796-821) who succeeded on the death of Egfrith was just as 
successful and as powerful as Ofla. Offa’s death and Egfrith’s brief reign had 
given die kingdoms of Kent and the East Angles die oppoitunity to recover their 
independence, but it was shortlived. Eadwald of East Anglia only rnled for a 
vtry slum time, judging bom die number of his coins, and Ccnwulf then regained 
control of the East Anglian mint and presumably of East Anglia itself. u> In 798 
Ccnwulf recaptured Kent and the unfortunate native claimant. Eadbert Pram, 
had his eyes torn out and his hands cut off. Ccnwulf received some support for 
his actions (ram the pope on the grounds dial Eadbert was 'an apostate clerk 1 . 130 
In 798 Ccnwulf appointed his brother Cuthred as king in Kent, diough on liis 
deadi in 807 Ccnwulf resumed direct control of die province. 131 Kings of the East 
Saxons sometimes appear in Ccnwulfs charters though always acknowledging 
dscu uifcrioiuy to die Mercian ruler with die titles of j ubre^uhis or dux. iu The 
exact relationship of Mercia and Wessex is hard to define. The Hwiccc under 
their ealdoctnen lost an engagement with the men of Wiltshire in 802 when 
Egbert succeeded Bcorhtric as king, but all Egbert’s significant achievements 
came after Ccnwulf s deadi. Like Ofla Ccnwulf dabbled in Noiihumbrian politics 
and was able to make a treaty widi King Eardwulf. 1 " Also like Offa, Ccnwulf 
paid considerable attention to his western border and campaigned west ofOQa’s 
dyke. He was probably preparing anodici campaign against die Wfclsh when he 
died at Basil gw eik in Flintshire in 821. 134 

Ccnwulf dicreforc seems to have main tained die gains of Offa and to have 
enjoyed for nearly all of his reign command of die kingdoms of Kent and East 
Anglia of which Offa only acquired full coutrol in the latter part of his reign. At 
the beginning of his reign Ccnwulf seems to have been anxious to reconcile the 
Kentish province to Mercian rule; he provided die province with its own 
subking and restored lands to Canterbury which Ofla had taken over as part of 
his own patrimony, lie also agreed to the dismantling of the diird bishopric 
which Offa had created at LichGeld and placed the Mercian province once 
again under the control of Canterbury, though he (ailed to persuade the pope 
to transfer die see fiom Canterbury to the Mercian city of London (which was 
where Pope Gregory had originally intended that it should be). 135 However, by 
the end of his reign Ccnwulfs relations with the archbishop of Canterbury 
were as bad, if not worse, dian Offa’s had been, and for much die same 
reasons. Ccnwulf. like Offa, claimed to be the heir of the Kentish kings and on 
these grounds took control of the royal monasteries of Rcculvcr and Minster* 
iu-ThancL Archbishop Wulfrcd (805-32), who was anxious to reform his 
diocese on Caiolingian lines, took a stand against lay ownership of religious 
houses and said that they should come under his jurisdktion. Matters became 
so bad dial Ccnwulf suspended Wulfrcd from office for the last years of his 
reign, and he was not restored until September 822 when Ccnwulfs brother 
Ccolwulf was obliged to come to terms with die archbishop so diat he could be 
anointed as king. 
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Ccolwulf I (821-23) was thus left with a certain amount of unfinished 
business on his brother's death. Me decisively completed Ccnwuif s Wfelsh 
campaign and according to the Armak t Qmbriae brought the kingdom of ftiwys 
under liis control. 1 ' 7 As we have seen. Ccolwulf reached an accommodation 
with die archbishop of Canterbury and looked set fair to continue Mercian 
dominance in southern England when he was deposed, presumably by a coup 
in Mercia which brought Bcornwulf (823-26) to the throne. Bcomwulf won 
acceptance from Archbishop Wulfred by finding in favour of the archbishop in 
his disputes with Cwcnthryth, the daughter and heir of Ccnwuif, over the 
ownership of Kentish monasteries. 11 * Baldred who tulcd as king of Kent during 
Bcornwulf s reign is probably best interpreted as a kinsman of Bcornwulf who 
exercised the same kind of delegated authority that Cuthrcd had held under 
Ccnwuif. lJ> However; the success of the line was shortlived and the more 
powerful of the soudiciu kingdoms took die opportunity of the new political 
changes in Mercia to reclaim their independence. Egbert of Wessex decisively 
defeated Bcornwulf in battle at FtLoidan near Wroughton (Wilts) in 825 and 
the West Saxons followed up die success by sending an army to Kent wliich 
expelled Baldred and ensured that Kent togedier widi die Soudi Saxons and 
Surrey passed from Mercian to Wfcst Saxon control. Essex tnay also have come 
under \\fcst Saxon control at die same time. 1 * 1 The East Anglians took the 
opportunity to regain their independence, chiefly recorded for us by the 
resumption of coinage in die names of native kings, and Bcomwulf was killed 
when he invaded their province in 826. ltt His successor Ludcca (826-27), of 
whom little is known except that he had previously been an caldorman, was 
also killed by the East Anglians. 

The throne then passed to Wiglaf (827—10) whose reign falls into two parts. 
In 829 Egbert of Wessex expelled Wiglaf and attempted to rule as king of 
Mercia; the Worcester lists gives him a reign of one year, but Egbert's 
attempted takeover was premature 1 * and Wiglaf was able to resume his reign. 
The West Saxons may have replaced the Mercians as rulers of the south¬ 
eastern provinces, but die Mercians under Wiglaf and his successor Bcrhtwulf 
(840-52) were secure in their control of dieir Midland heartlands and still held 
land south of the Thames in Berkshire. 1 " In the west the Welsh were a 
perennial problem and Mercian tesourccs were stretched further by 
increasingly severe Viking attacks. 164 The cumulative effect of diesc threats led 
the next Mercian king, Burgrcd (852-74) to reach an accommodation with 
/Ethelwulf of Wessex which was sealed by Burgrcd's marriage to jEthclwulfs 
daughter vJUhdswitb Part of die agreement between the two provinces was 
that Berkshire should become part of Wessex though it continued to be 
controlled by its Mercian caldorman. 14 ' Pbssibly the area was setded on 
rEthelswidi as part of her marriage settlement as she granted land in her own 
right in the shirc. 1B * The two kings issued a compatible coinage and 
campaigned together with some success against the Welsh. 107 However, as Bur* 
gred's reign progressed it became dear that die Mercian defences and army 
were not able to contain die increasingly powerful Viking armies which were 
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abk id winter in Nottingham in 868. London in 872 and Lindsey in 873 and 
had to be icpcaicdly bought off. 1 ** In 874 they’ wintered in Keptou, the burial 
place of several Mercian kings and princes, and a place at the heart of Mercia. 
Burgled was expelled and sought refuge in Rome for die rest of his life. 1 * 

’the Vikings were content with the eastern provinces of Mercia and the 
western half of Mercia, principally die diocese of Worcester, was entrusted to 
Ceolwulf II (874-79). The Angk^Saxon CktmuL dismisses him as 'a foolish 
king's diegu’, hut his name suggests dial he could have been a meinbei of the 
lineage of Ccnwulf and Ceolwulf He is recorded as king in the Worcester 
regnal list and issued charters in western Mercia with die same authority as 
earlier Mercian rulers and issued a joint coinage with Alfred. 1 '' 1 According to 
die Worcester list Ceolwulf was succeeded after five years by ALthclred whose 
origins arc unknown. He seems to have closely associated himself with King 
Alfred of Wessex who by 879 was the only other ruler of Anglo-Saxon birth 
south of the Humber. In 886*7 /Ethclicd married Alfreds daughter ALthclfia?d 
and in West Saxon sources appears as subordinate to Alfred. m Mercian 
sources suggest dial /Ediclrcd had rather more independence dian the West 
Saxon sources wished to imply, but die variety of tides which he is given in liis 
Mercian charters indicate some difficulty in defining his exact position wtiich 
seems to have been less than fully regal but more than dial of an ealdoiman. 01 
These difficulties in Mercian documents could suggest that yEihclrcd was not 
of royal birth. When ALihelred dkd in 911, his widow AUhclfltfd administered 
the province widi die tide of 'Lady of the Mercians’ and as commander of the 
Mercian army co-opeiated with her brother King Edward the Elder to win 
back die Mercian areas winch had been conquered by the Danes. m ALthclflad 
died in 918 and seems to have intended dial her daughter jElfwyn should 
occupy a similar positiou. But not long after ALlfwyn was, in the words of the B 
and C texts of die AngivSaxim Chrvwdt, 'deprived of all audiority in Mercia and 
taken into Wessex 1 by her unde, Edward the Elder.From this time western 
Mercia was adminstcrcd directly from Wessex, though the distinctiveness of 
Mercian laws and customs was recognized for some time to come. m 

The conquest of Mercia by Wessex was not inevitable and it is unlikdy that 
the Wfest Saxons could have ended the independence of Mercia in the early 
years of the tenth century if it had not been for the Viking invasions. In spite of 
Egbert’s year as king of Mercia, the Wfcst Saxons made little impact on the 
Mercian kingdom itself. The lands Wfcsscx detadied from Mercia had only 
come under Mercian control rdativdy rcccndy. Kent, the South Saxons and 
the East Angles had been under direct Mercian mlc for less than half a century; 
and die lands on both banks of the Thames had been disputed between 
Wessex and Mercia since the seventh century'. 'Die East Saxon province was 
still an independent kingdom in the ninth century when much of it was 
transferred to Wessex and not fully pait of Mercia. The East Saxon kings had a 
tradition of long co-operation with the Mercian rukrs and were still to be 
found in attendance at the Mercian court after Essex had apparendy passed to 
the W'est Saxous. 1 * These shifts in control of areas on the periphery of Mercia 
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arc not particularly remarkable given the nature of Anglo-Saxon overlordship 
and. liad tire Vikings not intervened, die Mercians might well have spread 
south again. The disputes between die rival lineages of the Mercian royal 
house tnay have given die West Saxons dicir opening, but did not necessarily 
damage the authority of dicse rulers as kings of Mercia. 

Nor should die ninth century be seen as a period of decline for die Mercian 
chuich or at least not for the bishopric of Worcester which is easily the best 
recorded of the Mercian dioceses. The bishops of Worcester were eventually 
able to lay claim to most of the propiictary minsters founded by die Hwitcian 
roy al house, though, like die archbishops of Canterbury, the bishops had to 
defeat claims from the Mercian rulers. The desire of the rival lineages to 
receive official recognition seems to have given the bishops of Worcester, again 
like the archbishops of Canterbury, a powerful bargaining point. 177 The vitality 
of die church of Worcester at this time is demonstrated by the way Alfred 
turned to it to provide assistance in rejuvenating the West Saxon church. 1 ” The 
success of Alfred’s ventures has tended to obscure the achievements of the 
chur ch in western Mercia at a time when standards of literacy and culture liad 
reached a low paint south of the Thames. 1 ” 

Canetutim: the mhttwn of the Merdan state 

Mercian prosperity depended upon die successful conversion of a hegemony 
over a variety of Midland provinces in the seventh century into a unified 
kingdom in die eighth century. The seventh-century satellite provinces liad a 
variety of origins and were governed by rulers of different status, some of 
whom were related to the sevcnth-ccmury Mercian kings, while those who 
were not were bound to diem in varying degrees of dependence. During the 
eighth century the satellite provinces, in the instances we can study diem, 
ceased to be described as separate kingdoms and instead became 
caldormanries of Mercia. Although we can trace the evolution of some 
provinces like that of die Magotisacic from subkingdom to ealdoimanry, the 
shortage of charters from the Midlands and die confusion caused to earlier 
subgroupings by die Viking sctdcmcius and subsequent reorganization under a 
shire system by the West Saxon kings means diat we have an imperfect 
knowledge of the evolution of most of die subdivisions in Mercia. 11 * When a 
gioup called the Tomaaic appear in a ninth-century charter with their own 
caldonnan and with infonnation that helps define their boundaries, it is 
usually assumed dial the ninth-century Tomsatc represent an earlier 
subdivision within Mercia (perhaps even the original Mercian homelands) 
whose bounds had been carefully preserved over die intervening couple of 
centuries. 111 However, as we do not have any information on them before the 
ninth century, we cannot be certain that they really represent an original 
Mercian 'folkgioup'. The reality may have been more complex and we must 
allow for die possibility of administrative subdivisions being reorganized or 
created to meet changing needs and political circumstances. Areas like the 
Thames valley which were on die fringes of Mercia had a particularly complex 
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history as ovrrlordship might change from reign to reign and the earliest 
administrative arrangements are correspondingly hard to detect. 1 ” The 
boundaries of the province of the Hwiccc, for which relatively good 
uypogvaplikal evidence survives, do not seem to haw been finally determined 
until tire ninth century. 115 

One tiling which did unite the different Mercian provinces was die rights 
which die Mercian kings could daim within them. As far as we can see these 
were considerable and the introduction of bookland docs not seem to have 
caused die problems which it did in Northumbria. The daims the Mercian 
kings made on churchlands were notorious in the eighth century and led to a 
plea for moderation from Bishop Boniface and other missionary' bishops. 
Aldiough concessions were apparendy made at die synod of Gurnley. royal 
daims on monasteries were still substantial in the nindi century. Some idea of 
what Mercian mlcrs could demand is provided by die exemptions granted to 
die monastery of Brcedononthcliill by King Bcrhtwulf in return for a 
considerable sum of money. 1 * 4 Without its exemption die monastery would 
have been required to bouse and feed a constant stream of royal officials and 
animals, including 'die royal hawks, huntsmen, horses, and their attendants*, 
and even widi die exemption they* still had to put up overseas ambassadors and 
mcsscugcrs from die kingdoms of W'essex and Nonhumbria. Similar demands 
were made in die Hwiccian province. 1 ” Any exemptions granted in die ninth 
century did not, of course, include remission from the three ‘common burdens* 
of military service, upkeep of roads and bridges and fortresswork which were 
compulsory for die whole Mercian people. 1 ” 

But although the Mercian kings could demand impressive rights and 
services they were dependent on delegating their audiority to die ealdormcn 
who controlled die different subdivisions of Mercia. The ealdormcn appear in 
charters w’idi increasing regularity from die middle of the eighth century. It is 
never entirely dear how many ealdormcn weir in existence at any one time as 
die number witnessing charters is erratic and presumably they were rarely all 
at the royal court together. As many as twelve duces can be found in chatters of 
die ninth century', but, if later Wessex can piovide a reliable guide, die numbers 
would not necessarily have remained constant. Frequendy we can distinguish 
one among die ealdormcn who seems to have been more important than the 
others in dial he regularly witnesses before other ealdormcn and may have a 
distinctive tide Such individuals may have been comparable to the Frankish 
mayors of the palace. I,; ,luhclbald’s brother l icadbert seems to have ftllcd this 
role at die end of /£the!bald*s icign and die beginning of Ofla’s. In die 770s the 
pttttoxus Bmrda may have held a similar office and seems to have retained liis 
position when Cenwulf came to power, liis death in 799 was noted in the 
northern annals and he is probably to be identified with the recipient of a letter 
from Alcuin which speaks of his great influence at both the Mercian and 
Northumbrian courts and of the range of liis temporal and ecclesiastical 
possessions. 111 Alcuin implies that die ‘patrician* to whom he wtoic was a 
pcrsoti of consider able influence in Mercia, but the sources do not allow us to 
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see how such individuals influenced events and policies widiin the Mercian 
kingdom. 

The caldoiincn were dearly powerful individual. When the abbot of 
Btecdon bought exemption turn Ring Ucxhtwulf he also liad to compensate 
Use local caldor n ia n , Humbert fnvurpi of die Thmiftc, who could nonnally 
exact his own dues from the monastery's estates. ,n 'Hie power of the 
caldoiincn would have been all the greater if, as seems likely, a number of the 
caldoiincn were collaterals of die royal house pci haps widi hereditary claims to 
the caldormatures of various provinces. Even OfTa who uied hard to emulate 
the Carolingians and establish through sudi means as the coronation 
ceremony dial his direct descendants were the only ones who could provide 
kings of the Mercians docs not seem to have been able to suppress die claims of 
collaterals which would probably have surfaced even if Egfrith had not died so 
suddenly. iEihclbald and Offa enjoyed particularly long and successful reigns, 
but there arc still signs in the eighth century, in the brief reign of Beomred and 
in Alcuin’s hints of a purge by Offa of relatives, of the rivalry between different 
brandies of the royal house which we can see dearly in die ninth ccnmry. 

There appears to be a contrast between the successful expansion of Mercia 
south of die Thames in the reigns of ifchclbald, Offa and Ccnwulf, winch 
continued the work which ftnda had begun, and the rctractiou of the ninth 
century. Although ifihclbald, Offa and Ccnwulf employed means similar to 
those of the seventh-century rulers to convert previously independent 
kingdoms into Mercian provinces-the reduction in status of narive rulers, the 
use of relatives as subkings, and the patronage of religious houses in subject 
provinccs-the new conquests of the cighdi century did not become permanent 
Mercian possessions. It is hard to say exaedy why eighth-century colonization 
was less successful than that of the seventh century, but it would probably be a 
mistake to put all the blame on the ninth-century kings. Like Charlemagne 
Offa was superficially a very successful king who amassed great personal 
wealth, but there is reason to suspect that, like the Frankish king, he left a 
legacy of major problems to his successors. His determined conquest of Kent 
and the suppression of its royal house (and those of other kingdoms} contrasts 
with the apparently more gradual encroachment on the rights of native 
dynasties in the previous century. Offa s and Ccnwulf s blatant annexing of 
Kentish and Hwiedan monasteries for die persona] benefit of their families can 
hardly have endeared them to the native aristocracy and led to conflict with the 
bishops. 

Although royal rights were successfully assened in die eighdi century; there 
may have been limits to die area Mercia could effectively control without some 
reorganization of its administrative system The power of the caldoimen grew 
with dial uf the Mercian kings and although Ofla and Ccnwulf were able to 
maintain their authority the situation was an explosive one. As in eighth- 
ccutury Notthutnbria rival lineages wanted a larger share in die power and the 
rewards which they were helping to create. By aggrandizing their own families 
Offa and Ccnwulf created dangerous resentments among collaterals who were 
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not enjoying tlic same advantages. Civil war in Mercia gave the Wfesi Saxon 
and East Anglian kings the opportunity to overthrow Mercian power, and the 
loss of revenues from the subject provinces would then have made it more 
diiBcult for one branch of the royal house to assert itself over its rivals in the 
way that vitihcibald and OHa had beat able to do. The need to increase 
revenues may have led ninth-century kings to sell exemptions from royal 
services in return for ready cash which would have led to further problems for 
successor kings who found royal rights reduced. Mercian kingship was 
undoubtedly undergoing major changes in die ninth century which recall some 
of die problems of eighth-century Nordiumbria. but it is nevertheless hard to 
predict what would have liappencd if die Vikings had not intervened and 
drastically altered the process of evolution in die Mercian state. 



Chapter Seven 
THE WEST SAXONS 


Smrtei 

The most impci jL ine historical source produced in VJcucx itself is flic Anglo- 
Smart Chmulr. Hie earliest versiou of it that has survived ‘appears to reflect an 
act of compilation and circulation of manuscripts round about die year 890\* 
The Cknmitk j annals stretch back to 60 BC, but die West Saxon entries begin 
with the arrival of Ccrdic and Cynxic in 495. The Chunks compilers made use 
of a number of earlier West Saxon documents including genealogies, regnal 
lists and annals that would otherwise be lost to us. Their survival within the 
ChortkU is important, but die material is often diflicult to evaluate because we 
only know it through the medium of a ninth-century text. The fifth- and sixth- 
century annals in particular should be treated circumspecdy as there are 
various indications dial dicy are imaginative constructs that do not accurately 
reflect what occurred in the West Saxons' prehistoric period. 

It is usually accepted that contemporary annals began to be kept in Wessex 
at some point in the seventh century, and Stemon suggested that die Chrmide 
entry for 648 marked die beginning of a contemporary record of events. 1 
Entries arc reasonably rcgulai from 648 until 757 when they become extremely 
sparse until die accession of Egbert (802). There is a limit to wliat can be 
deduced about the history of the Wfest Saxon annals before their incorporation 
into the Chtmule and it must be appreciated that earlier annals could have been 
revised when die final text was produced. Material from other sources was 
added to die annals including entries from the recapitulary of events from 
Bede's Euksiastkal History. A series of short genealogies for most of the seventh- 
century kings lias also been included with the annals, diough unfortunately we 
lack similar genealogical information for die majority of the nilcrs of the eighth 
century. 

It should be noted that these short pedigrees arc at variance with the 
genealogy’ of hie in the Anglian collection which also fonns the basis of an 
extended genealogy of Adidwulf in die OironkU? There arc also problems in 
reconciling material in die Chronidt with die genealogical and chronological 
information contained in another ninth-century work styled by David 
Dumvillc die West Saxon Genealogical Regnal Lise 4 This work was probably 
compiled in the same circle which produced die CfttaikU, but die history of 
dieir intcnelationship is particularly complex and at die moment not fully 
understood. There seems to have been a substantial editing of regnal 
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information in the ninth century* which raises problems about die accuracy of 
the dates and pedigrees of the sevcndi-ccntury Wfest Saxon kings. The regnal 
dates given in this chapter follow David DumviUc’s reconstruction based on 
reconciling regnal years provided in die Ckrmkk and the Genealogical Regnal 
List (see Table 15), but it must be stressed diat these dates do not have the 
same audiority as, for instance, those provided for Nordiumbria by Bede and 
may in reality be in need of substantial modification. We reach a period of 
greater chronological reliability after the accession of Grdwalla. 

There are various additional problems in establishing the exact text of the 
Chonide of c. 890 for all the surviving versions arc several removes from the 
original and contain many variant readings. Some of diesc variations arc the 
result of inis copying and all die texts share a chronological dislocation for the 
eighth century which must have occurred at an early stage in die copying 
process.' The scribes of individual texts might also emend entries or provide 
additional information of varying historical value. The identification of the 
original readings is a complex matter and a major series of editions of the 
various manuscripts of die Otr&mdt is currently being undertaken under the 
gcncial ediiorsliip of David Dumvillc and Simon Keynes. 1 When the work has 
been completed we will be in a much better position to establish a definitive 
versiou of die text as it stood in die early 890s. 

The ChuniiU is not the simple record of Wfest Saxon history which it might 
at fust sight appear. We do not know for certain who compiled it/ though 
more dian one individual was involved and many* historians would now accept 
die likelihood dial the large-scale copying and circulation of manuscripts were 
undated by King Alfred. 1 By 890 Alfred had begun his campaign to improve 
die literacy of the West Saxou people and to give diem a dearer idea of their 
duties and responsibilities as a Christian people. Alfred must have known that 
further Viking attacks were likdy and was anxious to motivate his people to 
continue Gghting and to remain kyaJ to die West Saxon royal house. The 
Cbmtile's record of past Wfest Saxou successes under Alfred’s predecessors 
could have helped serve this purpose.' There arc other signs as well, 
particularly in the ninth-century entries, dial the Chnmkle was presented in a 
way which favoured Alfred. Litdc information is provided about die reigns of 
Alfred's three brothers who ruled before him in contrast with die full accounts 
of Alfred's successes against the Vikinjp*. Also omitted is any mention of the 
rebellion which prevented Alfred's father £thelwulf from resuming his 
position as king of the main province of Wessex on liis return from Rome in 
856; the last thing Alfred wanted was to remind the Wfest Saxon people that 
such coups were possible. Wfe know something of what happened in 856 from 
the biography of King Alfred by the Wfelsh ecclesiastic, Asset; whose work is an 
invaluable source for ninth-century Wfessex. 10 Asscr may have written for a 
Wfelsh rather dian a Wfest Saxon audience, but die biography was never widely 
circulated and may not even be complete in the foim in which it is known to 


us/ 


The existence of the AnglvSaxim Chrmitk docs not lessen die importance of 
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references to West Saxon history in sources that were produced outside 
Wfcsscx, and it is when we have the opportunity to correlate different accounts 
that we arc most likely to reach a rounded view of Wfcst Saxon history. Bede's 
information is particularly impoitant and was, of course, written some 150 
years before the compilation of the Ckmwle. Bede's main West Saxon 
informant was Bishop Daniel of Winchester who provided Bede with a 
particularly lull account of Cxdwalla's conquest of thejutish and South Saxon 
provinces. 11 Bede was principally interested in diese events as they led to the 
permanent Chiistianizatiou of Wessex and its newly conquered areas. but in 
relating them he thr ow's light on many aspects of the West Saxon past and liis 
account is one of the main reasons for questioning the picture of the origins of 
Wessex piovidcd in die CkronkU} 1 Bishop Wilfrid of Northumbria was in 
Sussex at the time of Grdwalla’s conquest and Stephanus’ Lift provides a diiid 
versiou of events during his reigu. 14 

Important administrative records also survive for Wessex. The greatest 
range is from die reign of Alfred and includes such items as his will, die text of 
his treaty with the Danish leader Go thrum and the Burghal Hidage which lists 
the burhs or fortified centres in Wfessex. 15 Lawcodcs of inc and Allied survive, 
though those of Inc arc only known as an appendix to the laws of Alfred and 
may therefore have been edited and adapted to suit conditions of die ninth 
century*. 16 The early charters ol Wessex have for some time been regarded with 
considerable suspicion as some, especially for lands belonging to the bishop of 
Winchester, are undoubtedly forgeries of die tenth century or later.” However, 
recent studies have demonstrated dial a body of reliable Wfcst Saxon charters 
docs exist from some West Saxon monasteries, die most substantial early 
archives to survive being those of Glastonbury* and Malmesbury. 14 

The most significant scholar of die caily Wfcst Saxon church was Aldbelm, 
abbot of Malmesbury* and bishop of Sherborne (705-9/10) who has left a 
corpus of prose and verse writings which throw some light on the early 
ecclesiastical history of the province. 19 The other notable Wfcst Saxon 
ecclesiastic of die eighth century* was Bishop Boniface whose main work was in 
Europe. 1 * Wfcst Saxon religious are included among die correspondents of his 
surviving letters, and considerable numbers of Wfcst Saxon men and women 
went to work widi him in Germany/ 1 The only Live j of West Saxon saints are 
for people who worked as missionaries overseas and. apart from the Lift of 
Lioba which describes her early years in the double monastery of Wimbornc. 
they thiow link light on the history of Wfcsscx. u 


Tht origins of Wtsstx 

Aldiough. unlike many of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, the Wfcst Saxons have left 
a written account of the origin of dicir kingdom, the interpretation of that 
account is far from straightforwaid and has been the subject of much scholarly 
debate. According to die Otramle die founders of die Wfcst Saxon kingdom 
were Cerdic and his son Cyuric who arrived, apparcudy* in southern 
Hampshire, in 495 and subsequendy conquered die Isle of Wight. Historians 
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have been suspicious for some lime of die account with iis many legendary 
elements and repetitive entries, but not surprisingly there lias been a reluctance 
to abandon altogether the only written account of die foundation of die West 
Saxon kingdom.** However, as more work is done, so the Chmide version of 
events becomes increasingly suspect and can be shown to conflict widi other 
sources of information* Almost die only point wliich is not at variance widiiu 
dicse sources is the claim that Cerdic was the founder of the West Saxon 
dynasty'. Even die kings who lack a genealogy’ in die Chrauele arc said to be able 
to trace their descent back to liim in die Genealogical Regnal List. However, 
not all sources agree that Cynric was his son, for in the earliest recorded 
versiou of die West Saxon genealogy’ in die Anglian collection Cynric is given 
as the son of Greoda the son of Cerdic. Creoda is not mentioned at all in the 
annalistic version of die origins of Wfe&sex or in the short genealogies included 
in the Cknmde* 

The duplication of a number of the entries for Cerdic and Cynric 19 years 
apart has cast doubt on the validity of 495 as a date for the beginning of Cerdic 
and Cynric’s conquest of Wessex.” David Dumvillc's detailed study of the 
regnal dates given in the Cktonidt and in the closely related West Saxon 
Genealogical Regnal List reached the conclusion diat the Gfth-and sixth- 
century dates were extremely unreliable and had been artificially extended to 
make it appear that die kingdom was founded at an earlier date dian was 
actually the ease. His calculation on the basis of the reign-lengths given in the 
Genealogical Regnal List was that Ccrdic's rcigu was originally seen as 
beginning in 538. with the arrival of Cerdic and Cynric in 532. ff 

A further problem widi the Gamielei account of die origins of Wessex is 
that it seems to locate the oiigins of the kingdom in soudicm Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight, diough unfortunately not all die place-names it cites can be 
identified. Bede, on the basis of information supplied to him by’ Bishop Daniel, 
indicates dial southern Hampshire and the Isle of Wight were independent 
provinces which did not become pait of Wessex until after their conquest by 
King Cad walla in 686-8. A number of sources, including Bede and place- 
name evidence, affirm dial the people of soudicm Hampshire and die Isle of 
Wight were classed as Jutes and not as Saxons. 1 * It seems impossible to place 
the oiigins of the kingdom of Wessex in these Jutish piovinces. 

Attempts have been made to use archaeology to help locate the oiigins of 
Wessex and chart its expansion, but there is a danger that arguments based 
on archaeological evidence w’ill become circular, for archaeologists have 
fiequendy relied upon die framework of events in die Otrc*tid r to provide a 
historical context for their sites and a termimu /iu t quern for die dating of 
artefacts.* 1 It is also the case that in die present state of knowledge it is 
impossible to distinguish archacologkally between a Wfest Saxon and any 
odier sort of Saxon. ITic discovery of sixth-or early-seventh-century artefacts 
in an area of soudicm England which was West Saxou by die end of the 
seventh century is no guarantee dial those fust Germanic setders woe serving 
under a Wfest Saxon flag. Tbc history of south-east Wiltshire provides a case 
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iu point. There was undoubtedly sixth-century settlement in Wiltshire centred 
in particular on the Avon valley. Richer than average burials have been 
disccivcicd in the Salisbury area, perhaps implying that ii was a centre of 
'princely’ power. 5 * 1 But were these early settlers West Saxons either by descent 
or allegiance? The ChrmitU attributes various victories in the lower readies of 
the Avon to Ceuiic and Cynrk, but the chronology is certainly wrong, the 
source of information unknown and other Ccrdic and Cynrk entries suspect. 
Although there was 'Saxon' settlement in die sixth century' in the Salisbury 
area and the Avon valley, we are not able to say when it was first controlled 
by Wat Saxons, though the area was part of Wessex by the beginning of 
Cardwalla’s reign for Bede describes the western boundary of Jutish 
Hampshire (i.c. the western edge of the New Forest) as bordering West Saxon 
territory in 686” 

We can no longer speak as coniidendy of the origins of Wessex as historians 
once fdt able to do, but die area which has die best daim to have been the 
original homeland of die West Saxons is the uppci Thames valley. This is the 
area in wliich Ccawlin, son of Cynrk, is shown operating in the Cknmkle. The 
Ceawlin entries do not suffer bom die same problems of credibility wlikh 
affect the Ccrdic and Cynrk annals, although they do seem to have been 
subject to some chronological distoition and are not widiout difficulties in 
interpretation. 11 The Ccawlin annals contain more convincing circumstantial 
details than those for Cerdk and Cynrk and, it has been suggested, could 
derive bom an oral poctk source.” The upper Tliamcs valley was a centre of 
Saxon settlement from early in the fifdi century. The presence of 'princely* 
burials dating to die laic sixth century and odicr finds of prestige or 'exotk* 
goods is compatible with the upper Thames being the powcibase of an 
emergent kingdom.” Further suppoit comes from the fact dial when King 
Cyncgils was convened to Christianity in 635 Dorcbcster-on-Thamcs was 
chosen as the site of the first West Saxon see.** 

Critical analysis of the accounts of the origins of Wfcsscx suggest that Ccrdic 
die founder of die Wfest Saxon dynasty was establishing his position in the 
530s, probably in die upper T h ames valley. Litdc more dial is reliable can be 
said until the icign of Ccawlin which we shall look at more closely in a 
moment. Before leaving this section it should be observed that although for 
convenience we have been referring to Ccrdic’s people as die West Saxons they 
iu fact seem to have been known as the 'Gcuissae' until after die reign of 
Cxdwalb wheu the term *Wfest Saxon* begins to appear.” 


Thr growth of ffcnex to 802 

That arc two apparent liigb pomes within this period in which West Saxon 
mleis exercised considerable authority outside their own bordcis: die fust was 
die reign of Ccawlin (late 6di cent) and the second was during die reigns of 
Gedwalla (685-88) and Lie (688-726). Ccawlin appears between ifcllc of the 
Soudi Saxons and j&hclbeit of Kent as the second overlord of the southern 
kingdoms in the Eatowtual fluids list. 17 In die Chmdi Ccawlin is depkted 
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Cerdic 538-554 
Oynric 554-581 
Ceawhn 58 1-5S8 
Ced 583-591 
Ceolwulf 594-5 11 
C>negi*61 1-642 
Cenwaih 642-573 
Seaxbuih 673-574 
iiacwme 674-676 
Centw»e 676-6855 
Cadwalla 685.5-588 
Ine 688-726 
,fcthelheard 336-740 
Cuthred 740-756 
Sagebert 756-757 
Cynewulf 757-786 


Athciwulf 839-855#) 
.fcthelbald 855-860 
JhhtJbax 866-S66 


£ahelred 866-871 


Allred 87 


5k contains only the names of rufers who appear in die tm in VSbt Saxon legnol lists rod 
the revised West Saxon daces proposed in IXmniSe 1965. Although these daces seem to 
sesi in drculacioo in Wessex in the ninth century, it must be stressed that regnal dates 
the reign of CrdwaEa cannot be fixed with any certainly and are best seen as 
motions rather than absolute data. The ragn of Ccawlin is poiiamlarly problemaixai 
lgth oi his reign is given variously di the West Saxco Genealogical Regnal lose as *7’ and 
its and h is not dear which was the original reading, Duicr£le faveeus *T which is 
d here, but T T could also be cottccl The per»d between the death of Ccnwadi and 
accession of Grdwolli is also one lor which the chrcoology ss particularly confused and there is 
» believe chat the regnal list curies foe the period represent a simplification of a more 
ilscepp. 145-6.. 
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as defeating ifchclbcrt in battle in 568. but the Chronicle is principally 
concerned with victories against die British. In 571 after the battle of Biedoxnfyrd 
against unidentified Biitish Cuthwulf who was probably Ceawlin’s brother, is 
said to have captured Limbury, Aylesbury, Bcnsington and Eynsham, and in 
577 Ccawlin himself is said to have defeated and killed die kings Conmail, 
Coodidan and Faiinmail at the battle of Dyrham and to have taken Gloucester, 
Cirencester and Bath, the Chronicle writer presumably intended it to be 
understood that in capturing diese seven important central places the West 
Saxons were also taking control of the areas dependent upon them. 11 It is 
difficult to say without knowing the exact source of die Chrtmide j material how 
reliable the information about Ceawlin’s conquests is. 11 Certainly the dating of 
events is suspect for die West Saxon Genealogical Regnal List allotted Ccawlin 
a reign of eidier 7 or 17 years (unfortunately it is not deal which reading is 
correct) as opposed to the 31 or 32 years in die Chronicle annals. 41 Ccawlin was 
a direct ancestor of Alfred and Iris line and so there could liavc been reasons in 
the ninth century for enhancing his achievements. It seems unwise in the light 
of these and other uncertainties to try* to construct a detailed narrative of 
Ceawlin’s reign upon the basis of die Chronicle account. Wfc must settle instead 
for a generalized picture of an energetic leader who sought to expand liis power 
in all directions from his upper Thames base and who succeeded, on the 
testimony of die F/dnktifa/ Hiitory list, in exacting tribute from some of the 
kingdoms already established in southern England. 

According to die Cknmide Ceawlin’s irign was ended in 591 by Ccol; he was 
the son of Ccawlin's brother Cutha (probably the Cuthwulf who fought the 
battle of Biedcanford in 571), and die throne was to remain widi descendants of 
Cutha until 673 (see Table 16). Ccol was succeeded by his brother Ccolwulf 
(d. 611). The next king, Cyncgils (611-42), was apparendy the son of cidicr 
Ccol or Ccolwulf (it is not clear which) and he was succeeded by his son 
Ccnwalh (642-73). According to the Chronicle. Ccnwalh’s widow Scaxburh 
attempted to hold the throne for about a year (673-4), but was replaced by 
iEocwine (67*1-6) who was apparendy descended from a second brother of 
Ccawlin. 41 The accession of Ccmwinc, son of King Cyncgils (676-85), saw the 
return of the house of Cudia. The Chromde gives a hazy picture of the growth 
of Wessex in die period up to Cad walla’s accession. Ccolwulf, for instance, is 
said to have ‘continually fought and contended cither against the Euglish or 
die Bilious, or the Piets, or the Scots’. 41 It is unlikely that Ccolwulf ever met a 
Piet or a Scgl Various batdes arc recorded, but these entries arc extremely 
uninfoiinativc and give no idea about the circumstances in which the batdes 
took place. Location, opponents and outcome may be given, but rarely all 
three together, and many key place-names cannot be identified with certainty. 43 
Several possible candidates exist for the sites of die battles of Btandun (614) t 
Ronnan (658) and Rnentedyrig (661). It is frequendy assumed that the batdes 
mark victories in the Wfest Saxons* westward expansion against the British, 
but, if die better recorded Northumbrian battles arc any guide, the batdes 
which were most memorable to the early Anglo-Saxons might indude great 
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disaster* as well as great victories and be fought some distance from securely 
held tcniiory. We do not know on what basis battles were recorded in the 
annuli and we presumably have only a selection of die major engagements 
which occurird. For instance, Aldhclm states that King Ccntwinc fought and 
won thiec major battles, 44 but all that is recorded in the Chnmick is dial in 682 
'Ccntwinc pul die Britons to flight as far as the sea'. 

The places which can be identified where the West Saxon rulers fought 
battles in the seventh century arc concentrated in north Wiltshire, north 
Somerset and southern Gloucestershire and the interest of die Cfovmkle annals 
seems to have been focused on this area. Sometimes die opponents were 
British, but many of die recorded engagements were with the Mercians who 
were actively expanding in all directions in the seventh century. Competition 
widi the Mercians seems to have loomed large in West Saxon affairs and 
influenced West Saxon relations with other kingdoms, in so far as we can study 
these. In 628 Cyncgils and fcnda fought over control of Cirencester. Evidence 
from burials shows 'Saxon’ settlement in south-eastern Gloucestershire wliich 
was incorporated into the Mercian satellite kingdom of the Hwicce. 44 The 
opposition from FVnda probably encouraged the West Saxons to seek an 
alliance with Northumbria which was also suffering from Mercian expansion, 
and this was sealed by Oswald’s sponsorship of Cynegjls’ baptism in 635 and a 
mairiagc between Oswald and a daughter of Cyncgils. 44 Cynegjls’ sou and 
successor Cenwaih (acc. 642) remained a pagan and was married to a sister of 
Pend a whom he soon repudiated. Ptnda responded by turning him out of his 
kingdom and Cenwaih was forced to seek refuge with anodier leading 
opponent of Pfcnda, King Anna of the East Angles. Ccmvalh regained the 
throne in 648 and no further clashes with Ftnda arc recorded. But in 661 
Penda’s son Wulfbcrc ravaged Ashdown, right in die heart of the West Saxon 
homelands, and it was at about the same time dial a new West Saxon see was 
established at Winchester. 47 Bede lias an unlikely story of Cenwaih growing 
tired of the Frankish speech of his bishop based at Dorchestei -oo-Thames and 
so deciding to divide his see. but a major factor must have been the tact dial by 
the 660s Dorchester was dangerously dose to the southern border of outer 
Mercia. 44 In fact, die whole length of die West Saxon’s northern border was 
threatened by Mercian expansion and control of north Wiltshire and Somerset 
was frequeudy contested. In the early years of King jfchclred of Mercia's 
reign, his nephew Bcrhtwald commanded a piovincc in this border area.* The 
abbey' of Malmesbury 1 seems to have lain within die disputed border area and 
was patronized by bodi sides. 51 The Mercians must also have prevented West 
Saxon expansion to the cast when peoples such as die Chihcnis£te came under 
their control. 

The rise of Mercia must have altered the pattern of West Saxon development 
whidi liad been established under Ccawlin and helped to concentrate West Saxon 
interests to the south and west of dicir original tcriitory. The details of Wfest 
Saxon expansion aie impelfeedy recorded in the nairative sources though some 
successes in British territory in north Wiltshire and Somerset can be identified in 
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tire Chrvmdi annals. Wc receive no guidance about exactly when and how north 
Hampshire, southern Wiltshire, Dorset and eastern Devon came under Wfest 
Saxon control, but it would appear that their initial conquest at least had been 
adueved by die beginning of Cadwalla's reign. The confirming evidence comes 
pardy bom indications in die Eniaksstictil History of the extent of Wessex at the 
time uf Cadwaila’s accession,* 1 and partly horn evidence for West Saxon patronage 
of British monasteries. Ccnwalh (642-73) was remembered as the first Saxon 
benefactor of Sherborne (Dorset) and Centwine (676-85) as diat of Glastonbury 
(Somerset).* 3 The Wfest Saxons must have been in control of the Exeter area by 
about 680 as die young Boniface received his education in a monastery in Exeter 
at about that time.* 5 The very large assessment for Wfessex of 100,000 hides in 
the Tribal Hidage would imply, if it was genuine, that Wessex was a very lar ge 
kingdom by the late scvtndi century, but the figuxe may well be a later emendation 
to reflect Wfcsscx’s subsequent success.* 4 However wc have already seen fiom 
study of Mercia and Northumbria that dramatic expansion could be rapidly 
achieved once the bandwagon of military success stailed to roll. With Wessex wc 
can see diat sudi expansion did occur, but die sources arc not sufficient to provide 
a proper narrative or chronology of the progress of the conquest. 

However, the expansion of Wessex under Cxd walla is relatively well 
recorded. C&dwalla was a descendant of Ccawlin and was sent into exile fiom 
Wessex early in the 680s “ His response was to gather an army and invade the 
kingdom of die South Saxons, killing their king in the process. His coutrol of 
the South Saxon province was short-lived, but the experience and the forces he 
gathered together seem to have helped him gain the Wfest Saxon throne in 685 
when Centwine abdicated to retire to a monastery.** Within a couple of years 
Cxdwalla had taken control of all die other provinces south of the Thames and 
established himself as ruler of the South Saxons, Surrey, and the Jutish 
provinces in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight.* 3 He made his brother Mul king 
of Kent, but Mul was burnt to death by the men of Kent in 687.** Bede does not 
seek to hide the brutality wliich accompanied Cad walla’s conquests; the males 
of the royal house of Wight were hounded and put to dcadi. and die subject 
provinces ravaged and made to pay a crippling tribute. What is rather more 
surprising is to read dial Cadwalla voluntarily abdicated after a reign of less 
dian three years in order to be baptized in Rome.* 3 One may detect the 
influence of Bishop Wilfrid here who had been at the South Saxon court when 
Cadwalla had invaded and had profitably transferred liis allegiance to 
Cadwalla. It may also have been the case that when Grdwalla abdicated he 
knew he did not have long to live; Bede refers to a serious wound he received 
during the conquest of the Isle of Wight and Ca?dwalla died, soon after his 
baptism in Rome, on 20 April 689. 60 

Cxdwallas reign may have been short, but it was significant. Previously 
Wfest Saxon expansion had been in the south* west and chiefly at the expense of 
British rulers. Cadwalla turned auention eastwards and in the process gained 
control of long-established Germanic kingdoms. These south-eastern areas had 
probably recognized the ovcrloidship of Ccawlin, but, as far as wc know, liad 
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not otherwise been a West Saxon target though plans may have begun shortly 
before Grdwalla's time to conquer thejutish province in Hampshire, lire 
transfer of the see to Winchester in die 660s suggests an interest in die land to 
its soudi (for Winchester lay dose to the nor diem border of the Hampshire 
Jutes) and the more westerly parts of the jutish province may even have been in 
West Saxon hands by the beginning of Cgdwalla's reign . tl Although 
Gad walla's victories helped increase the size and wealdi of Wessex, the 
conquest of the Jutes was also important for defensive reasons. In about 661 
Wulfbcrc of Mercia had used his power as military overlord to place the Isle of 
Wight and die eastern pans of Hampshire under the oveilordship of his ally 
the South Saxon king. 03 Such a move must have seemed threatening to Wessex 
winch had already lost territory in die north to die Mercians. Wulfhcrc’s action 
helps explain Cod walla's inteiest in provinces to die east of Wessex and his 
harshness towards them-though such behaviour was probably par for the 
course at times of conquest. It is bom the time of Cxdwalla that his people 
came to be known as the ‘Saxons* or the 'West Saxons* instead of the earlier 
'Gcuissac*.* The change of name may reflect die fact dial the West Saxon 
mleis now controlled other Anglo-Saxon peoples besides the Gcuissae. 

Cad walla’s successes were consolidated by his successor Inc (688-726) who 
was also a descendant of Ccawlin. 64 Inc lost control of Kent, but received 
appropriate compensation for the murder of Mul* He was successful in 
retaining control of the South Saxons whom he ruled through die subking 
NothliclnL 4 * Inc is recoided at various times Ggkting widi Ccolrcd of Mercia, 
with Geraint, the Br itish king of Dumnonia, and with the East Saxons 
(presumably over control of Surrey).** However, for tbc most part Inc 
maintained his borders and consolidated earlier successes within them. 
Aldiough die vagaries of survival of evidence may be deceptive, what we have 
suggests diat Inc played an important part in developing the powers of West 
Saxon kingship. Inc's is die only West Saxon lawcode of wl&ich we know 
besides Alfred’s.* Like all early Anglo-Saxon la we odes Inc's seems to be so 
hapliazardly arranged that it is hard to imagine it of being of any practical use 
in the form in which it is presented."* Ncvcrdicless it is an important indicator 
of the duties expected of a West Saxon king at diis time and provides 
invaluable insights into many areas of Wfcst Saxon society. Ifcrhaps one of its 
most interesting aspects is the way it legislates for all Ine*s subjccts-the British 
as well as the Anglo-Saxon. Care is taken to equate Biitish and Anglo-Saxon 
social classes and. aldiough the British are treated less favourably than Anglo- 
Saxons in some respects, on the whole the laws would not hinder the 
integration of British and Anglo-Saxon society. The law's imply dial such 
integration had not yet occurred within Wfcsscx, or at least in parts of Wfcsscx, 
and studies of place-names, estates and their boundaries, religious 
communities, and archaeological material suggest that the more westerly parts 
of Wessex housed relatively few setders of Germanic origin by die end of the 
seventh century.* It is possible that control of Biitish areas was helped by 
intermarriage between die families of Wfcst Saxon and British leaders. 
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Cxdtvalla's name is an anglicized version of the British name Cadwallon and 
the element avj/d* (as in Ccnwalh) also points to a British connection. What is 
perhaps most surprising is that the name of the putative founder of the Wfcst 
Saxon royal house, Cerdic. is also an anglicized version of a British name. 71 

The laws of hie also indicate diat although the West Saxons were nominally 
Christian, many Christian practices such as infant baptism and tire payment of 
tithes had yet to become widely established. The slow progress of 
Christianization revealed in the laws is not surprising. Cynegils, die fust of the 
West Saxon rulers to be baptized, was not converted until 635. His successor 
Ccnwalh was a pagan at die time of his accession and even after his conversion 
dispensed widi the services of a bishop for part of his reign; there was further 
disruption in dre 660s with the removal of the see to Winchester. Cad walla 
had apparendy not been baptized by* the time of his accession, diouglc under 
the guidance of Bishop Wilfrid, he seems to have been assiduous in setting up 
a proper church structure in Surrey and the Jutish provinces. 11 Both through 
die law’s and by other means such as the holding of synods and extensive 
patronage of monasteries. Ine continued the development of Christian 
rulership among the West Saxons. 71 The topic is also relevant to the question of 
integration of lire British subjects, for the Britons of die west country’ were 
Christians long before the conversion of the Wfcst Saxons. 74 Two at least of the 
mam recipients of West Saxon patronage, Glastonbury’ and Sherborne, seem to 
have been in origin British foundations. 71 In 705 a new diocese was created 
based on Sherborne for Wessex 'west of Sclwood\ that is for the 
predominately Celtic area of Wfcsscx.* Aldhclm. abbot of Malmesbury* and 
probably a member of the royal house, was its first bishop. Inc was also patron 
of Bradfield in Berkshire in die former Wfcst Saxon homelands 17 and the first 
Wfcst Saxon nunneries were founded during his reign by his sister Cuthburh 
(at Wimbomc) and his kinswoman Bugga, daughter of King Centwine. 71 

Further insight into lnc*s capabilities as king come from die excavations of 
the Middle Saxon trading settlement of Flamwic on the Southampton 
peninsula. 71 A body of archaeological evidence points to Inc*s reign as the most 
likely time for die setdement to have been founded. It is easily the largest and 
most densely occupied setdement known from Middle Saxon England and 
Hamwic s population has been estimated as upwards of 5000 people at a time 
when few rural setdements arc likely to have contained more than 50 people. 
Regular building plots were laid out along a grid of gravelled streets dial were 
rdaid at regular intervals (see Fig. 7). The inhabitants were engaged in 
specialist craft activities, including bone-working, dod)-making, smithying, 
metahvorking and giassworking. Finds of imported goods such as pottery, 
qucmstimes and whetstones point to overseas trade taking place and this may 
well have been die raison d'etre for the setdement A concentration of finds of 
sceattas, including Frisian sceattas and types 39 and 49 wluch may have been 
minted in Hamwic. helps support this conclusion (see Fig. 14.2). M Hamwic was 
ideally situated for trade with similar Frankish bases such as Qucntovic and 
the desire to take control of the Solent so that a trading base could be 
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established may have helped fuel the resolve of die West Saxons to conquer the 
Jutish provinces. Although there are no written sources to explain the 
circumstances of Hamwics foundation it is surely correct to see it as a royal 
foundation. In West Saxon society of the late seventh century no one but the 
king could mobilize such a Luge group of people and arrange the complicated 
business of feeding and housing them. By trading agricultural surpluses and 
finished items such as cloth die king could acquire bullion from overseas and 
other essential raw mateiials and exotic items which his followers would expea 
to receive as royal gifts. M The Kentish kings had at one time held a virtual 
monopoly of such items and die establishment of Haniwic, like hies lawcodc, 
shows the ability of the West Saxons in diis period to benefit from what they 
had learnt of other kingdoms. 

In contrast to die variety of sources surviving from die reign of Inc. the 
reigns of the odicr West Saxon kings who ruled in the eighth century are 
poorly recorded, Lies successors, ALthcllieard (726-10), Cudired (740-56), 
Sigebert (756-7), Cyuewulf (757-86) and Bcorhtric (786-802), are all said to 
be descendants of Ccrdic, but no more precise genealogical information has 
survived. 'Hie C/vmuU pays particular attention to disputes within die royal 
house in the eighth century, diough in fairness one must add that diis was just 
as much a feature of Inc’s reign as those of his successors. One of these 
intcrfamily feuds is desaibed in a notable passage included under die entry for 
the year 757. Tliis long piece does not seem to have been the work of the 
Chomde compiler and must have been composed independendy.” The entry 
desaibes die feud between King Cynewulf and Cyneheard. the brother of 
King Sigeben whom Cynewulf liad deposed in order to take die throne, hi 786 
Cyuewulf deter mined to get lid of Cyncbcard as well, but before this could be 
achieved Cynclicard caught the king unawares when he was visiting a mistress 
and slew him. The king's thegus gallantly rushed to avenge him , spurning 
attempts by Cyneheard to buy diem off. and were slain as well. The next day 
more of Cyuewulf s entourage arrived and proved equally unwilling to come 
to terms with Cyneheard. On hearing dial various of dieir kinsmen were 
supporting Cyneheard they replied *diat no kinsman was dearer to them dian 
their lord, and they would never serve his slayer 1 . More fighting ensued and 
Cynewulfs loyal thegns had their revenge. The passage has dearly been 
composed in line with die conventions of the heroic code of behaviour, but is 
to be valued as one of the few detailed accounts of feuding between rival 
brandies of a royal house. 

None of the other eighth-century kings was as powerful as hie, but before 
we rush to declare Wessex in a state of decline after Lie’s death we must 
remember the strength of the opposition. Aahdheard and his successors had to 
contend with the Mercian expansion under ALdidbald and Offa. /Kthclheard 
lost control of the South Saxons and part at least of Somerset and Wiltshire to 
the Merdans. 0 However, his successor Cudired is said in the Qtrvnitlt ‘to have 
fought stoudy against King Adidbald’ and defeated him in 752. and seems to 
have regained control of north Somerset and north Wiltshire even before this 
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date.* 4 The border between Wessex and Mercia was also body disputed by 
Cynewulf and Offa. widi Cynewulf apparendy having die upper hand at the 
beginning of his reign, but losing ground to Offa in Berkshire, noith Wiltshire 
and the Badi area after he was defeated by OfTa at Bensington in 779." 
However. Cynewulf remained an independent ruler and when die papal 
envoys attended a synod for die diocese of Canterbury in 786 it met under the 
aegis of both Offa and Cynewulf.* Cynewulf may have produced a revised 
sccatta coinage analogous to that of Eadhen of Noithumbria and restored the 
fortunes of Hamwic which seems to have suffered a recession around the 
middle of die eighth century perhaps because of Mercian competition. 10 

After Cynewulf was killed in 786 Offa was able to increase his control over 
Wessex. The new king Bcoihuic cidicr came to die throne widi Offa's help or 
came under Offa’s influence soon aftciwards. In 789 he married Offa’s 
daughtci Eadburh about whom Asser heard barbed stones from King Alfred." 
Ofla helped Beorhtric to exile various troublemakers, such as the future king 
Egbert, 11 and may have influenced some administrative developments in 
Wfcssex. The first exemption clauses in charters of a type already known in 
Mercia and the Gist silver pennies in imitation of die Mercian coins appeal in 
Bctnhtric’s rcigu though few examples of cither are known.” Beorhtric 
apparendy continued die Mercian alliance after Offa’s death wben Egfiidi may 
have needed his brodier-in-iaw's support. Beorhtric was able to persuade 
Egfrith to return estates which Offa had confiscated from Malmesbury, 
although he apparendy agreed that Glastonbury could come under die control 
of Cynchclm of Mercia.” 

Expansion westwards at die expense of the British continued, but die British 
of Cornwall seem to have resisted the West Saxon advance. /Ediclbald of 
Mercia and Cudired of Wessex fought together against the British in 743, 
though it is not clear which parucular group of British is meant. A chance 
reference in a charter from Cynewulf to the minster of Wells refers to 
harassment from 'our enemies’ die men of Cornwall, and die Ckmide records 
dial Cynewulf 'often fought with great battles against die British’." The 
eighth-century kings like their predecessors were also patrons of religious 
communities and can in parucular be seen supporting foundations in the 
Sherborne diocese. 50 The missions to the pagan Continental Germans received 
substantial support and personnel from Wessex during the cighdi century, and 
the letters to and from Boniface suggest a thriving West Saxon church.” 

It is tempting to sec lack of sources as indicating a decline in Wessex within 
the eighth century, but aldiough Wessex must frequently have had to recognize 
Mercian ovcrlordship its survival as an independent kingdom never seems to 
have been seriously in doubt. The preoccupations of die eighth-century kings 
seem to have been remarkably similar to diose of their seventh-century 
predecessors and no reducuon in the effectiveness of royal power can be 
identified. The real work of the eighth century must have been the 
consolidation of seventh-century gains in Hampshir e, die Isle of Wight and the 
south-west, though this is somcdiing which we cannot study in detail. 
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However, the large-scale replacement of British place-names by English in 
Devon, Dorset and Somerset gives some indication of the dominance 
eventually achieved by the Anglo-Saxons* 

The pattern if Jfci/ Saxon kingikip to 802 

From the surviving sources it is possible to draw various general conclusions 
about the practice of kingship within Wfessex. Although there arc problems in 
reconciling the various West Saxou pedigrees, and one may be unwise to take 
them at face value, they imply the existence of rival lineages within the royal 
house. Three major subgioupings emerge from the genealogies as given within 
the dmmide annals (Table lg): 

(1) the descendants of Cutha/Cuthwulf <bi other of Ccawlin) wbo include all 
the rulers in the regnal list between Cool and Cenwalh (<L 673), and also King 
Ccntwinc (676-85). 

(2) the descendants of Ccolwulf (brother of Ccawlin) of whom die only one 
named in the regnal lists is /Escwine (674-76). 

(3) the descendants of Ccawlin who include Grdwalla (685-88) and Inc 
(688-726), as well as King Egbert (802-39) and his descendants. No 
genealogical mfoimation survives for die kings who ruled between Inc and 
Egbert, but die Chmule gives a dear impression of continuing nvalry between 
different interest groups and the Genealogical Regnal List daims that all were 
descendants of Ccrdic The last pedigree to be provided in the Chromde is that 
of Oswald zthcling who unsuccessfully contested the throne with Axhclheard 
on Inc’s dcadr** Like hie. Oswald was a descendant of Ccawlin, from wliich 
one might perhaps deduce diat /Ediclhcard represented a different factional 
interest. It is possible that die descendants of Ccawlin did not provide anodicr 
successful candidate until the accession of Egbert in 802 and dial all the rulers 
of the eighth century were from other branches of the royal house. The fact 
that Cynewulf was buried in Winchester, which was not yet established as the 
premier place of burial of the West Saxon line, and that several of the other 
cighth-ccutury kings arc known to have been buried elsewhere, could suggest 
that Cynewulf was a descendant of Cenwalh wbo founded the Winchester Old 
Minster, but such evidence cannot be pushed too far.* 

The genealogical information implies dial any adult male who could claim 
descent from Ccrdic was eligible for the West Saxon dirone; eligible candidates 
are referred to as adielings in the Chroni/Je. u However, the discrepancies 
between die genealogies liavc led some historians to question whedier all the 
West Saxou rulers were really members of the same roy al house sharing a 
common ancestor. 11 The greatest problems arc caused by die genealogy’ of Inc 
in the Anglian collccdon which was subsequendy adapted for die genealogy’ of 
/Ethelwulf given under the year 855 in die Chromde. 11 * These versious differ 
from die shoit genealogy of Inc given in die Oironide by' die inclusion of two 
extra names (Crcoda and Cuthwulf) which would make Inc two generations 
younger dian Ca*dwalLa. whom be succeeded, and Oswald, who tried to take 
the thione on Inc’s death (Table 16). The longer version of Inc’s genealogy is 
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the only source to refer to Creoda as a son of Ccrdic and fadicr of Cynric: 
elsewhere in the Otnmuie Ccrdic is Cynric’* son. Such problems have led to a 
suspicion that Ccawlin and his line 
that the discrepancies may have arisen from trying to unite die pedigrees of 
disparate lineages. Certainly there has been, as we have already seen, a 
substantial rewriting of the West Saxon history of die sixth century and the 
Chonide entries for Ccidic and Cynric seem to be largely fictitious. It would 
not be surprising in light of diis to find discrepancies between pedigrees written 
or edited at different times. It cannot be proved dial the Chmtitle i claim that all 
diosc who ruled in Wessex were members of the same royal house and 
descended from a common ancestor is correct, but equally we have no positive 
evidence to disprove it. In support could be cited the remarkable consistency in 
nomenclature displayed by the early members of the royal house. It is not until 
the Last decades of die seventh century’ diat we find Wfcst Saxon princes whose 
names do not begin with the letter ' G . 

The question of rival lineages within the royal house must be viewed in 
relation to the evidence for multiple kingship within VNfcssex. For in addition to 
the mlcrs who appear in the West Saxon regnal lists, other individuals arc 
known hom the Giromdt. Bede's Ecdeiiastiud History and charters who bore die 
tide of 'king* (rex) or lubrtgulus and its variants. Most of these additional mlcrs 
can be readily identified as kinsmen of the main Wfcst Saxon kings. They 
indude Cynegib* son Cwichclm (d. 636), Cwichclm s son Cuthred (d. 661), 
Cenbert the father of Ca?dwalla (d. 661), Geared the father of Inc, and 
Ualdred, who describes himself as a kinsman of \\est Saxon kings in a 
Glastonbury charter. 101 Ccawlin’a brother Cutha/Cuthwulf and son Cutlia/ 
Cuthwine should probably be considered as kings during his reign. They arc 
not given a tide, but arc represented as leading the army or abating command 
with Ccawlin. Ccawlin died in 593 according to the Chmkk which also states 
that Cwichclm and Crida, who are not otherwise known. died in die same 
year. It is not dear whedia Crida and Cwichclm should be classed as kings 
but dicir names follow the 'C alliteration favoured by Wfcst Saxon athdmgs. 

Not all these supplementary kings were necessarily of die same status. 
Some, like Baldrcd, are described as jubregulus, dearly implying inferior status, 
but others seem to have shared power with die rulers whose names appear in 
die regnal lists. 1 '" Bede’s account of the West Saxon attempt to assassinate 
Edwin in 626 attributes the plot solely to Cwichclm and docs not refer in this 
context to Cwkhclm’s father Cyucgils who was die main roller according to 
the regnal lists. Of course. Bede and die Northumbrian source from which he 
took his information may not have known die exact situation in Wessex, but 
his account does open up the possibility drat Cyncgils and Cwichclm were 
sharing power in a way that it would be difficult to convey in the limited 
formal of a regnal list. Bodi arc named as the leaders of Wat Saxon forces in 
614 and 628 which could suppoit the view dial they should be considcird as 
joint mlcrs. A similar joint leadership is implied in die Chnmide notice of the 
victory of Ccawlin and Cudia in 568 and of Cuthwine and Ccawlin in 577. 


may not have been Ccidicins^s at all and 
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The last possible example of joint kingship comes from die early years of Inc’s 
reign when he seems to have shared power with his father Cenrcd. Cenrcd 
seems to have had a different status from die other supplementary rulers who 
were alive during Inc’s reign. The prologue to Inc’s law's states dial they were 
promulgated widi Ccnrcd’s assistance, Cenrcd was remembered as a co-donor 
with hie at Abingdon and in a South Saxon charter is described as 'king of the 
West Saxons’ and given precedence over Inc. ,£0 

It is not that suiprising to find West Saxon kings sharing power widi close 
kinsmen, but not all rulers who were contemporary with the kings of the 
regnal lists were closely related to the dominant Wat Saxon king. Ccuwalh 
seems to have recognized his nephew Cuthred as a subking in 648. but he must 
also have shared power with Ccnbcrt, the fadier of Caidwalla, whose deadi is 
recorded in die Cfomde for 661; Ccnwalh and Ccnbcrt were third cousins. 
Possibly it was Genbeit who ruled Wessex during Ccnwallvs period of exile 
bciwccu 645 and 648; neither Bede nor die Chonith state how the kingdom 
was managed during the three years and the regnal lists do not recognize the 
interregnum. 1 * It is also possible that Inc’s father Cenrcd was a subking before 
Inc’s accession for he is probably the same person as the Cenrcd who made a 
giant of land in Dorset 670x676. ,M Cenrcd is not given any tide in die charter, 
but it would be unusual for a layman who was not a king to be able to giant 
land by diaiter in the late seventh century. Cenrcd was a distant cousin of both 
Ccnwalh and jEocwine whose reigns span the period during which the charter 
seems to have been issued. 

Some of the additional W f cst Saxon kings can be associated w’ith 
subdivisions within Wessex. The Chnmidt annal for 618 states that Ccnwalh 
gave his kinsman Cuthred 3,000 hides of land near Ashdown. This is 
equivalent to some of the middling units of the Tribal Ibdagc and Ccnwalh 
was presumably making Cuthred subking over a province within Wfcsscx 
centred on die Berkshire Downs. In the reign of Inc a subking called Cissa may 
have controlled die same area. 1 '* Anodicr of Inc’s subkings was Baldred who 
granted land in north Somerset and Wiltshire and was presumably based 
there. The number of West Saxon rulers who can be definitely associated with 
specific provinces within Wessex is small, but subsidiary kingships are not 
found after 700 and so there arc relatively few documents available for the 
period in which they existed. What we know of seventh-century Wessex 
suggests diat it consisted of a series of piovinces which had at various times 
come under West Saxon control, some of wliich at least, like die Isle of Wight, 
would originally have liad their own rulers. Parallels with other Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms suppoit the idea that the West Saxon rulers would have appointed 
subkings of dicir own bouse to control these areas in the place of native rulers 
after conquest, and we can see traces of such a system in the subkings who 
appear in die Ckrontde and in charters. Kings might prefer to appoint close 
relatives to such positions wherever possible, but the major branches of the 
royal house may have had hereditary claims to cenain provinces. That could 
explain how Ccnwalh came to be ruling widi his third cousin Ccnbcrt and 
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how Ccnrcd apparently held a similar position under an equally distant 
relative. 

Although the association of rival lineages with different provinces of Wessex 
has been attempted, such divisions are not clearly represented in the sources 
for die seventh century. 1 * 7 The fullest example of an association between a 
particular branch of die royal house and an area of Wessex over a spread of 
time is dial of the family of Alfred with Dorset. Inc's father Cernrd granted 
land in Dorset for the foundation of a monastery and Inc’s sister Cuthburh 
founded a double monaster)' at Wimborac. 1 * Inc established die second see of 
Wimcx m Sherborne. We lose sight of die family for die rest of die eighth 
century, but in the ninth century the family was evidendy still strongly 
attached to die same area, and diis can most dearly be seen in dicir relations 
w idi cm tain religious bouses in wliich they liad a proprietary interest. Two of 
Alfred’s brothers were buried at Sherborne, and a third, ALthclrcd. at 
Wimbornc; uy Alfred founded a nunnery for one of his daughters at 
Shaftesbury. 111 When one of ALdiebed’s sons tried to take the throne on 
Alfred's dcadi he launched his campaign by seizing Wimbornc and asserting 
his control over its nunnery. 111 Alfred’s family had hereditary’ daixns over 
religious houses founded by ditir kinsmen, but diesc foundations may have 
been made in the first place because the family had rights of rulership within 
Dorset. 

The system of rulership in early Wessex was complex. For most pchods 
dime docs seem to have been a dominant king aldiough there arc several 
apparent instances of joint kingship for the Lite sixth and seventh centuries in 
which kings who can be found in die king-lists shared power widi a close 
rclauvc. The evidence for joint kingship, however, is not strong. Beneath the 
dominant kings were subkings controlling individual provinces; sonic of these 
subsidiary rulers were closely related to die main ruler, but odiers seem to have 
been distant cousins, perhaps with a hereditary right to control certain aicas. 
After die deposition of Ccawlin. descendants of his brother Cutha succeeded in 
dominating the kings hip until die death of Ccnwalh in 673 when die system 
seems to have temporarily broken down. Bede, probably drawing on 
information from Bishop Daniel of Windicster, says dial 'sub-kings took upon 
themselves die government of the kingdom, dividing it up and ruling for about 
ten years’. 111 According to the Chramtli and the West Saxon Regnal List die ten- 
year pcxiod (673-33) would be covered by the successive reigns of Scaxburh, 
Asewinc and (in pait) Ccntwinc, but Bede’s words imply a more complex 
situation in which no one ruler was dominant and the kingdom was effectively 
divided into a number of subkingdoms. The situation may have been 
extremely complex in die 670s as this was the period in wliich Ccnrcd granted 
land without reference to any other ruler and a variant version of the West 
Saxon icgnal list cited by 'Florence of Worcester’ implies that Cenfus, lather of 
ALscwinc, also ruled following the death of Ccnwalh. 1 ° Bede goes on to say 
dial during the episcopate of Haedde (676-705) 'the subkings woe conquered 
and removed, and C&dwalla became king*. This lias often been taken to mean 
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tiiat Cad walla was responsible for ending die dominance of die subkings 
though Bede does not actually say as much and die ten-year period he dies is 
not compatible with Cxdwalla's being responsible for their suppression. 
Aldbelm irpresents Centwine. who was apparendy not known to Bede, as a 
particularly strong West Saxon ruler, 114 and Centwine may have begun his 
reign sharing power with other rulers, but succeeded in gaining full power 
before the end of his reign. 

Subkings arc not known after die reign of hie, and it is in Lie’s laws that the 
first references to ealdotmen and shires appear. 115 Ealdormen also appear in the 
witness lists of the charters of Inc and his successors, generally bearing the tide 
palriiitu,pTm<tfti or protfidus. 11 * It would appear from the charters of /Kthelheard 
and Cuthred that die maximum number of ealdormen was seven. 11 ' It is likely, 
as Chadwick argued at the beginning of the century, 'that the shires of Wessex 
owe dicir origin to divisions of the kingdoms between members of the royal 
family 1,1 but as we know so little about the territories controlled by the 
subkings the topic cannot be studied in detail. The 3,000 hides near Ashdown 
which Cuthred received from Ceuwalh sounds as if it would have been 
comparable widi die later shires. It is also not dear how the shires of Lie’s time 
equated widi diosc of die ninth century. The first shire to be mentioned by 
name is Homtknsor in the ChtonuU annal for 757. It is not dear whether 
Hdmtnmidr of the eighth century had the same bounds as Hampshire did later 
or whcdicr it w as a rather smaller area, perhaps the equivalent of die former 
Jutish province which was centred on die Solent- 11 * Some reorganization of 
Hdmhnurir in the ninth century seems likdy as the centre of the shire’s 
administration was moved from Hamhtn (the name of die estate on which 
Homu'ii was built) to Winchester. Ul Reconstitution elsewhere in Wessex is to be 
presumed as well for the noithern borders of Wfe&scx were not stabilized until 
the ninth century. Unis Wilton may have been the administrative centre for a 
dependent area (Wiltumot) from the eighth century or earlier, but die exact 
bounds of its area must have varied depending on whether Mercia or Wessex 
was dominant and were probably not fixed until the ninth century’. 

It seems likdy that Inc was responsible for replacing the West Saxon 
subkingahips widi caldonnanries. Although diis no doubt strengthened the 
power of the West Saxon king, it seems to have done nothing to lessen the 
rivalries widun die royal house ot die rights of different lineages to daim the 
throne. It is possible diat many of those who became ealdormen in die eighth 
century woe diemsdvcs members of die royal house, as was certainly the case 
with die Wfcst Saxon ealdoimamies in later centuries. 111 In this context it is 
interesting to note that when King Sigebert was deposed in 757 he was 
compensated with die control of Hombrnsdr though unfortunatdy the Chruiitlf 
does not make dear what his exact status was after the deposition. On the 
other liand, none of those who became king in the eighth century can be found 
among the ealdormen who attested charters, so diat the family connections of 
the ealdormen remain something of a mystery. But however much eighth- 
century kings wished to establish the supremacy of their own particular 
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families, rival claimants had sufficient power to challen ge them and all the 
Wfcst Saxon rulers of the eighth century arc depicted in the Ckrmklt as Ggluing 
with xthcliugs. The detailed account of the rivalry between Cynewulf and the 
brothers Sigebert and Cynchcard shows that the caldornieu were closely 
involved in these disputes and suppoited different claimants. 

So far we have scarcely mentioned any of the women of the royal house, but 
West Saxon queens seem to have been far from negligible. Scaxburh, the 
widow of Ccnwalh, is die only Anglo-Saxon queen to appear as a ruler in a 
regnal list dLdiclburh. the wife of Inc. and Fridmgyth, the wife of £dielhcard, 
arc bodi mentioned in the and one would dearly love to know what 

lay bciiind die enigmatic statement for 722 recording dial ‘Queen vALihdburh 
demolished Taunton, which Inc had built', ALthelburh, Frithugyth and 
Ladbuih, wife of Bcorhtric, arc all associated with grams of land made by their 
husbands. 10 and the last two seem also to have granted land in their own 
right. 114 Eadbiuh was the daughter of Offa of Mercia and her power within 
Wfcsscx, on which Asser comments unfavourably, was no doubt connected 
with Offa’s ovcrlordship. 11 * The family backgrounds of /Kthelburh and 
Frithugyth arc not known. A forged Glastonbury charter records that 
yfLthelburh was the sister of King /fcthclhcard who succeeded Inc, 0 * and 
although die identification may be no more than an educated guess based on 
die similarity of dicir names, it is not unlikely that alliances between rival kin* 
gioups would have been sealed by marriage (as happened in Northumbiia and 
Mercia) and that the queens as representatives of their kin-groups would be 
powerful individuals. Assci records dial there was a reaction against the power 
of queens in ninth-century Wessex (which w*as perhaps connected with 
attempts to nanuw access to the throne) and until the marriage of Adiclwuff 
and Judith dicic was a diminution in their status. 10 

It seems to have been didkidt for much of die seventh and eighth centuries 
for any one branch of the royal house to win supremacy over the rest, though 
the descendants of Cutha. the brother of Ccawlin, are said to have done so 
fiom 592-4)72. At other times die successive kings in the regnal lists were 
generally only distandy related to each other, in so far as we can judge. One 
reason for the resilience of the different branches was probably the 
subkingships which can be glimpsed occasionally in the records. If conuol of 
certain areas was hereditary widiin different branches of the royal house it 
would provide diem widi a poweibasc from which rival a?diclings could launch 
their claims to die throne. The West Saxon regnal lists and die GtrvmtU provide 
a picture of successive dominant Wfcst Saxon kings, but in fact dicrc seems to 
have been a tendency towards joint reigns and for the kingdom to split into 
disparate pans. The rights of die subgroups widiin the royal house seem to 
have been btdc affected by the substitution of shires under ealdormen for the 
subkingships, probably in the reign of Inc. Inc may haw hoped to enhance the 
status of the dominant West Saxon king, but he could not suppress die claims 
of other male descendants of Ccrdic to the throne or keep it within his own 
lineage. Those who climbed to die top of the heap in the eighth century may 
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have been in a stronger position when they xcached thcic than their 
predecessors of the seventh century, because of the suppression of the 
subkingdoms, but it would appear they found it equally difficult to pass their 
position on to their immediate heirs and competition for the throne icmaiucd 
as intense as ever it had been. 


Hie IVjI Saxon kingdom 802-99 

A new pliase of West Saxon history began in 802 when Egbert succeeded to 
the throne on the death of King Bcorhtxic. Egbert (802-39) was descended 
from Ingild, brother of King Inc, and the only one of his direct male ancestors 
to appeal in die Wfest Saxon regnal lists was King Ccawiin (see Table 16). The 
Chowde records few events for Egbert’s reign before the death of Ccnwulf of 
Mercia in 821. though in 815 a campaign against die Cornish is mentioned. 
The troubles which unseated Ccolwulf of Merda gave Egbext liis opportunity. 
In 825 he won a decisive victory over King Bcornwulf at Ellandun near 
Wroughton (Wilts) and followed it up by despatching part of the army to Kent 
to expel King Ualdred. By the end of the year Egbert was in control of Kent. 
Surrey, the South Saxons and the East Saxons. In 829 Egbert invaded Meicia 
and mled it for a year following the expulsion of King Wiglaf. The ChrenkU 
triumphantly added Egbert's name to the list of seven great overlords from the 
ExxUuaitiial History and declared him to be the eighth king who was ‘brctwalda\ 
the only early recorded use of the term. 11 * Egbert’s triumphant year ended with 
a submission from the Northumbrian king. 

Wiglaf was back in control of Merda in 830 and it is unlikely that Egbert 
had any significant authority in dther Mercia or Northumbria after that time. 
But that does not detract from his substantia] achievement in finally 
conqueiing Surrey, Sussex and Kent for Wessex. As Egbext also seems to have 
completed the Wfest Saxon conquest of die Cornish, the West Saxons were in 
complete control of all the land south of the Thames, in addition to lands of 
the East Saxons noith of die river. The new eastern areas weir treated to begin 
with as a subkingdom of Wessex which was assigned to Egbert’s son 
Athclwulf to govern. 1 ” When Athclwulf succeeded Egbert in 839, the 
subkingdom passed to ALthclwulfs son Adiclstan. m By the time AUhdwulf left 
for Rome in 855, a second son. ALihdbert. was in charge of the area and when 
/Ethelwulf drew up his will die eastern provinces seem to have been seen as an 
independent kingdom under iEthelbcrt's control. m However, eastern and 
western Wessex were united in 860 when yEihclbcit succeeded to die western 
kingdom as well 

Not the least of Egbert’s achievements was to secure die dironc of Wessex 
for liis own descendants; Egbert’s son ALdiclwulf (839-58) ruled after him. and 
^Ethelwulf was followed successively by his sons ALthclbald (855-60), 
yEthelbcit (860-66), ALthelxed (866-71) and Alfred (871-99). Such dominance 
by one kin-group had been unknown in Wessex since die time of the sons and 
grandsons of Cutha. One of the differences between Egbert and die kings w ho 
immediately preceded him was that Egbext must have been much wealthier 
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because of Ills new conquests, and such wealth could be used 10 purchase 
support. Two grants to Winchester and Canterbury seem to have been made 
on the condition that the bishops suppoited the claims of the heirs of Egbeit 
and /Ethelwulf. 1X2 The support of churchmen was particularly valuable as they 
performed die consecration ceremonies which helped create new kings and 
dirw up documents such as wills winch could help enforce royal decisions. 
The Carolingian Renaissance liad raised consciousness of die importance both 
of the king having the support of God and of die king supporting the church. 
Both Egbert and ifcihdwulf were generous to die church, but if we had more 
evidence of grants from them to laymen we would no doubt see diem 
purchasing support from die secular world as well. *£diclwulf s 'Decimation' of 
his land in 855, shortly before his journey to Rome, seems to have benefited 
both churchmen and laymen and was perhaps designed to ensure security for 
his line on the eve of his departure. 135 The need to buy influential friends is a 
reminder that Egbert, ifcdiclwulf and dieir heirs were not necessarily the only 
possible claimants for the West Saxon throne. Presumably there were odier 
male descendants of Cexdic still in existence in the ninth century even if we 
hear nothing about diem directly. 

The Egbertings were aware of the need for kings to consolidate their 
personal wealth. Egbert and jfithdwulf could be generous to the church, but 
were also careful to get acknowledgement dial they were the lords of the 
Kentish monasteries in succession to the Kentish royal house. 131 Ultimately a 
mimbei of estates dial had belonged to monasteries in Kent and elsewhere 
came into their liands. According to Alfreds will, Egbeit left land only to the 
males of the royal house so dial estates should not be lost to the family. Alfred 
shows a similar awareness of the need to keep die family wealth togcdicr. 
According to liis will, female relatives received estates for dieir lifetime only 
and after their deaths the estates were to return to the male linc. IM Alfred seems 
to have kept a careful balance between the open handedness expected fiom a 
successful Anglo-Saxon king and die need to conserve his wealth. Asset, who 
was a recipient of Alfred's generosity and lovingly describes some of the gifts 
he received, also shows Alfred carefully assessing his irvcnucs and planning liis 
expenditur e accordingly. 13 * 

/Ediclwulf and liis sons made arrangements amongst themselves about the 
pattern of succession they wished to achieve and the disposition of die family 
estates, ifcdiclwulf made his wishes clear in a will which we only know from 
descriptions of it in Asscr's Life o/Alfetd and Alhrd'a will. 1,? According to the 
latter /fcthclwulf decreed diat whichever of the diree brothers, /Ediclbald. 
/Ethchcd and Alfred, lived the longest should inherit the family possessions in 
western YAfeasci (ifcrhdbcit was already provided for in the eastern kingdom), 
/fcthclwulf recognized die importance of the king having considerable funds at 
his disposal and seems to have planned for liis sons to succeed successively to 
die family assets (and perhaps to the kingdom as well). When jfcihclbald died 
in 860, /fcdicb cd and /Mired were too young to rule so /fctheJbcrt took over the 
whole of the West Saxon kingdom, but made an agreement with his younger 
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bt others that they would have the inheritance on his death. When iEthclbcn 
died in 865 £thdrcd and Alfred readied a similar agreement. JLthelied would 
have the family estates for his lifetime, but Alfred would succeed to the whole 
on iEthelred's death in preference to jEthclrcd’s sons. When iEthdred died in 
871 Allied, the youngest of all iEthdwulfs sous, succeeded to die dirone and 
the family inheritance. He was careful to get his agreement with AUhclrcd 
ratified by the Wfest Saxon nobles to ensure the continuation of his line and to 
frustrate die ambitions of iEthclred's heirs. 

In spite of such precautions it was impossible to eliminate competition 
widiin the kin-group. In 855 ALthclwulf went on pilgiimagc to Rome and 
divided Wessex between his sons ALthelbald and /Ethclbert who ruled west and 
cast Wessex respectively. It might have been expected, following the precedents 
of Gttiwalla and Inc. that iEthdwulf would not return from his journey, but 
the trip seems if anything to have rejuvenated him. When he came back in 856 
/Ethelwulf brought widi him a twelve-year-old bride. Judith, a daughter of the 
western Frankish king Charles the Bald. yEihclbald, with the support of die 
bishop of Sherborne and the caldorman of Somerset, rebelled and tried to 
prevent his lather’s return, but a compromise was reached by which ytthclwulf 
ruled the eastern half of the main Wfest Saxon kingdom and jEthelbald the 
western. 1 * It is not clear whether the coup was the result of real opposition to 
/Ethclwulf s policies or of Athelbald's fears for his position should JLthdwulf 
and Judith have a soil 11 * As five of iEthelwulf s sons ruled (if we count 
Aihcistan who ruled only in the eastern province), there were a number of rival 
.Hirelings in the next generation, /Ethclrcd and Alficd both had sons, and so 
probably did at least one of die other brothers-an Oswald films regis appears in 
a number of charters of die second half of the ninth century, but it is not 
known winch king was his fadicr. 140 Alfred used his position to ensure the 
succession of his eldest son Edward in accordance widi his agreement with 
/Ethelred. Alfred's wishes with regard to die succession were challenged, but 
ratified by a meeting of the Wfest Saxon witan, though even diis could not 
prevent one of his nephews attempting to take the throne after Alfred’s 
death. 141 

In addition to such internal problems, the Wfest Saxon rulers of the ninth 
century had a number of external threats to deal with. Mercia may have been 
weakened, but she was still a formidable force. Any Wfest Saxon ambitions to 
conquei Mercia could only be achieved gradually. After die accession of 
Burgrcd die two royal houses began a period of peaceful cooperation. The 
kings issued compatible coinages 141 and marriage alliances were arranged. 
Burgied of Mercia married /Ethclwulf s daughter /Ethels with in 854 and 
/Ethclicd of Mercia married Alfied’s daughter /Ethclllrd in the 880s. 145 The 
latter alliance eventually provided the pretext for a formal Wfest Sax cm takeover 
of Maria in 918 when Alfred's son Edward ousted the daughter of /Ethclrcd 
and Athelflad. 144 Edw ard could claim that lie was following Alfied’s injunction 
in his will that male kinsmen if they wished should lay claim to properties that 
were in the possession of their female relatives. Piior to Edward’s acquisition of 
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Mercia /Mired had begun 10 pave his way by patronizing Mercian churchmen, 
a number of whom received positions at the royal court or within the Wbt 
Saxon church and were amongst Alfred’s earliest helpers in the attempt to 
improve Christian standards in Wfessex. 14 * Allied also extended his influence 
amongst the Welsh, the longtime enemies of Mercia, and induced a number of 
princes and religious houses to ircognizc his lordship.Alfred’s interest in 
Wales ultimately accounts for die presence of Asser at his court. 

The main reason for the willingness of the Mercians and die Wfclsh to enter 
alliances widi the West Saxons was the existence of even more formidable 
enemies, the Vikings. The first Viking raid on Wessex had been made in the 
reign of King Beorhtric. but serious attacks did not begin until 836. To begin 
with die Wfest Saxons were reasonably successful against the Scandinavians, 
even when the invaders joined up widi the Cornish, but after 851 they fared 
less well and war unable to prevent a Viking army from wintering in Thanct 
in that year. Alfred’s four elder brothers died during die period of intensifying 
Viking attacks and. although we do not know die reasons for the deadis of any 
of them, it seems more than likely dial some of them at least were attributable 
to injuries received during die campaigns against the Vikings. By die time the 
Great Heathen Army arrived in 865 the West Saxons had already been 
fighting major campaigns against Scandinavian forces for fourteen years, with 
substantial losses of personnel. The West Saxons were fortunate dial the 
Vikings’ priority seems to have been the conquest of northern England and of 
York in particular, but they nevertheless came dose to being conquered. 871 
was one crucial year in which nine batdes were fought between Vikings and 
Wfest Saxons; ALthelrcd died in die middle of die campaign. In 878 Alfred was 
nearly captured in a surprise midwinter raid; he was forced to retreat to the 
Somerset marshes (scene of the popular, but apocryphal, cake burning 
episode), but rallied and won his decisive victory at Edington (Wilts) after 
which terms were reached with the Viking leader Guthrum. 147 In 886 Alfred 
recaptured London from the Vikings and although this did not lead to the 
recovery of all the lands the West Saxons had held in the former East Saxon 
territory, the victory seems to have been seen in Was ex and in odici Anglo- 
Saxon areas as a sign that Alfred had mastered the Viking threat. 1 * 1 Alfred also 
succeeded in counteiing a major attack by a new Viking army between 892 
and 896. 

The Qmaidt accounts concentrate on the set-piece battles between West 
Saxons and Vikings, but Asser's more detailed narrative allows us to see more 
of the logistical problems winch the Viking wars introduced. It is dear from 
whai Asser says that there was resentment within Wessex because of tire long 
periods of military service and die other royal demands made upon the time 
and purses of die West Saxons. 141 Some refused to obey royal commands and 
we know of at least one ealdorman who defected to the Vikings; 1 * 1 a substantial 
portion of Wfcssex seems to have surrendered to die Vikings in 878 when 
Alfred's future seemed uncertain. 151 The bulk of die populauou might expect to 
reach reasonable terms with die Vikings wluch might ultimately leave them 
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better off than they would be after a long penod of resistance. But for the royal 
house there was no alternative but resistance, for the Vikings made a point of 
killing or expelling native kin^ when they conquered their kingdoms. 

The West Saxon rulers had to develop new strategics and increase the 
demands they could make on dicir subjects in order to defeat the Vikings. 
They had precedents from Francia and Mercia (the latter too had drawn on 
Frankish advances) which they could follow. 111 One important innovation was 
the burh or fortress winch could be used both as a local refuge and as a base 
for a militia to intercept Viking forces and liampcr their manoeuvrability. 141 
When Offa ruled Kent he had introduced die public services of fortress-work 
and bridge-work to help counter the first Viking attacks on the province so 
when the West Saxons conquered Kent they inhciitcd the Mercian burhs there. 
The West Saxon burghal system has traditionally beeu associated with the 
reign of Alfred, but some of the West Saxon burhs, such as Warcham, were 
probably in existence before Alfred came to the dirone. diough he may deserve 
credit for exteodmg the system and cstablisliing a permanent militia in the 
foitresses. 144 Fortress-work only seems to have been regularly referred to in 
West Saxon charters from the reign of ifcthclbald (855-60). 151 The 
foitifications themselves generally seem to have consisted of a timber-revelled 
bank with a ditch and even today some of the surviving ramparts such as diosc 
at W f archam arc impressive structures. 11 * The task of building the fortifications 
and manning diem fell upon the population of the surrounding countryside. 
Assei reveals that fortress-work was one of the royal demands which was most 
resented and it would appear dial Alfred had some diflkulty in enforcing it. 147 
However, if die West Saxons were to defeat the Vikings they had to persuade 
their subjects of die necessity of accepting greatei royal control over dicir lives. 

The Viking armies which attacked Wessex also operated in Francia and the 
Chmide contains reports of die movements of the Viking forces across the 
Channel. 114 The Franks also built fortifications to try to contain the 
Scandinavian direat and there arc some similarities between Frankish and West 
Saxon defences. 151 It was probably the common Viking direat winch brought 
the Frankish and West Saxon royal houses closer together (diough relations 
would have been established when Egbert spent dirce years in exile at the court 
of Charlemagne). 14 * One result was the marriage of Charles die Bald's 
daughter Judidi firstly to ALthclwulf of Wessex and dicn to jEthclwulfs son 
Aahclbald. 1 * 1 Such a maniage of stepmodier and stepson was highly iiregular 
by die ninth century and presumably reflects the importance placed on the 
Frankish-West Saxon alliance. By the icigu of Alfred new powers were lising 
widiin the old western Frankish kingdom and towards the end of his reign 
Allied married his daughter Allfthryth to Count Baldwin II of Flanders. 111 

As a result of these links Francia continued to have a great influence on 
Wessex during die nindi century winch can be most dearly seen in the cultural 
spbeie. Aahdwulf had a Frankish secretary’ called Felix, 10 but the greatest 
period of Frankish influence came during die reign of Alfred. One thing winch 
dicir Frankish contacts must have made abundandy dear to the West Saxons 
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was die low standard of Christian culture in their kingdom compared to dial of 
Francia. and even to that of Mercia where die Carolingian Renaissance seems 
initially to have had more impact than in Wessex. 1 * 4 Alfred rcciuited the 
Frankish scholar Grimbald from Flanders and John die Old Saxon from 
eastern Francia to join Asser and the Mercian scholars at his court in the 
880s. lw This 'court school’, winch was pa haps a conscious imitation of the 
band of European scholars brought togedier by Charlemagne, belatedly 
brought the Carolingian Renaissance to Wessex. To begin with the 
Renaissance seems to have been a personal one for Alfred himself but in the 
following decade Alfred sought to broaden its effect by making dear to his 
bishops and secular nobles that new standards of literacy and Christian 
knowledge were expected of them. Alfred also made available dirough his own 
translations and those of liis scholarly advisers some of die books which he 
had found useful in his own personal odyssey and considered 'most necessary 
for all men to know'. 186 

Although several earlier Anglo-Saxou kings had been able to read and liad 
interested themselves in learning, it was, as far as we know, unprecedented for 
a king to translate books from Latin to English for die beneGt of his subjects. 107 
The translations are pariiculaiiy interesting as they contain a number of 
digressions and illustrative passages which seem to be based on the king’s own 
cxpcricnccs. l4, We seem to hear the audientic voice of the king speaking and 
when we put diese passages alongside die intimate pot trait of Alfred that Asser 
provides in his biography we have a much more rounded portrait of Alfred 
dian we have for any earlier Anglo-Saxon ruler. Some caution must be 
exercised for Asscr's Alfred is to a certain extent a literary construct and was 
influenced by Einhard's portrayal of Charlemagne. 1 " Alfred in his translations 
was constrained by what his Latin texts said and was writing widi didactic 
intent. Ncvcithclcss the portrait which emerges is an interesting one. Alfred is 
not so much the gallant warrior king who saw off the Vikings as a sensitive, if 
not neurotic, scholar rnanqud who was much afflicted by ill bealdi. but who 
eventually came to terms with his difficult life through his Chiistian studies. 

Like Cliarlcmagnc, Alfred seems to have believed that many of his problems 
as king would be solved if his subjects developed a similar consciousness of doing 
their Christian duty. For according to the way these mauers had been interpreted 
during the Carolingian Renaissance the subjects owed the same kind of 
obedience to then king that God demanded from the king himself 11 * Alfred's 
duty was to stand lit in against die pagan Vikings; that of his subjects was to 
assist him by obeying his orders. A consciousness of doing one’s duty in 
accordance with God’s will was one of die messages which could be absoibcd 
from l\ipe Gregory’s Atfora/ Cart which was the most widely circulated of all 
Alfred’s translations and a copy of wliich was sent to all die West Saxon 
dioceses.” 1 The historical records produced during Alfred’s reign can also be 
intapreted as pan of his desire to galvanize his people against die Vikings. 0 * 
The Artgh-Saxtm Qu(irtult, for instance, celebrated past successes of the West 
Saxons under the leadership of the Ccrdicings against odicr foreign enemies. 
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There is some iniili in Wallacc-HadrilTs maxim that 'we hold dial Alfred 
was a great and glorious king in part because he righdy implies this’. 1 ” but 
any manipulation of the wiittcn record by Alfred tends to enhance our 
admiration for the king. Alfred is a 'man for all seasons' and cadi age finds 
different things to admire in him. To the Victorians he was the ideal type of a 
muscular Christian and his biography was written by Thomas Hughes who 
was also the author of 7«w Brown j Sihooldays” 4 hi the present day it could be 
said diat it is his manipulation of the * media* which has won ad mir ation and 
enhanced liis reputation. 1 ” But Alfred’s victories over the Vikings and his 
battles for die hearts and minds of his people arc impressive by any standards. 
However, aldiough die Vikings were a formidable ducat, in die long mn they 
were extremely beneficial to the West Saxon rulers. In their brilliant 
campaigns of die 860s the leaders of die Great Hcadien Army removed the 
rulers of all die surviving Anglo-Saxon kingdoms and their dynasties never 
recovered. Their actions left Alfred as the only Anglo-Saxon and die only 
Christian king in England, and he demonstrated liis consciousness of die fact 
by adopting the tide rtx Angi/I-Saxonwn. Asscr went even further in the 
dedication of his Lift of Alfred where he described the king as 'mlcr of all the 
Christians of the island of Britain 1 . 1 ” The West Saxons could never have 
removed dicir rivals so easily, but die real heir to the Viking conquerors was 
Alfred’s son Edward who, with the aid of Mercian forces under his sister 
iEtheULtd, defeated the scattered Viking setders and thus added eastern 
Mercia and East Anglia to his kingdom. 17 '* To defeat die Vikings Alfred had to 
make his subjects accept greater public burdens than previously and once 
dvese greater powers of control had been won for die crown they were not 
given up and were another reason for die success of Alfred's descendants as 
kings of England. 


Cmdarim 

When one looks back on West Saxon history, four reigns stand out in wliich 
the West Saxons seem to have made substantial advances-diose of Ccawiin, 
Cad walla, hie and Alfred. There arc grounds for suspicion about diis selection 
for Alfred, hie and Cad walla were all descendants of Ccawiin, and it is 
possible that the Alfrcdian chronidcr wanted leaders to draw die conclusion 
that Wessex did best when it was ruled by descendants of Alfred's branch of 
the royal house. However, our assessment of the importance of Ccawiin, 
Cxdwalla and hie docs not just depend on documents drawn up in the reign of 
Alfred and there seems no reason to doubt that they were oilers who enlarged 
the borders and powers of Wfcsscx. It may be the case though that we do not 
hear as much as we should about other West Saxon kings who weie not closely 
related to Alfred. Centwine is a ease in point. 'Hie OoPmde makes very litdc of 
his reign, but charters and a brief reference from Aldhclm suggest that he was 
rather more significant dian the two annal entries for his reign wxmld otherwise 
lead one to imply. Centwine was a descendant of Cutha whose family 
dominated Wfcsscx in the early seventh century when many of the foundations 
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of later West Saxon greatness were laid. Bui the descendants of Cuiha were not 
closely related 10 the descendants of Ccawlin and the links may have been even 
more tenuous than the surviving genealogies admit for there air contradictious 
which cannot easily be explained other than by an editing of texts. 

In the late sixth century the West Saxons were based in the Thames valley 
and seemed ideally situated to expand in all directions, though ultimately the 
success of Mercia concentrated their attention southwards and westwards. 
Cxdwalla's success in conqueiing the Jutes and die South Saxons seems to 
have been regarded both within Wessex and outside as a turning-point in the 
growth of Wessex for it was during his reign dial die tide 'king of die Saxons' 
replaced 'king of the Gcuissae'. The Chmide contains die claim that the West 
Saxons were entitled to itilc die Jutish tcriitories because diesc areas had been 
conquered originally by Cerdic and Cynric who had appouucd their kinsmen 
Stuf and Whitgar to rule in the Isle of Wight. It is unlikely that such claims are 
true, though it is not dear when they were formulated. The West Saxons seem 
to have been anxious to justify their advances in southeastern England which 
were brought to their logical conclusion by Egbert's conquest of Kent and 
Sussex. 

The westward expansion of Wessex was just as important as that to the east, 
but is very poorly recorded in spite of notices of some significant battles in the 
ChronitU. Although English place-names largely replaced their British 
predecessors in die western counties (with the exception of western Cornwall), 
there arc few other signs of extensive Anglo-Saxon settlement in these areas. 
The West Saxons took over the estate and ecclesiastical organization that they 
found west of Sclwood. but we can learn little of the details of interaction of 
Saxons and British within Wfc&scx. The adoption of British name-elements by 
the Wfcst Saxon royal house may indicate that intermarriage and alliances with 
important British families helped Wfcst Saxon assimilation of British territory. 
British traditions may have enhanced die powcis of Wfcst Saxon rulers, and 
British churchmen and odier advisers may have helped shape die development 
of Wfcssex. but in die end we can only speculate on the significance of die Wfcst 
Saxons' British inheritance. 

It is liard to say why Wfcssex was the only kingdom to survive intact to the 
end of die ninth century. It was not larger or richer than Northumbria or 
Mercia and its kings do not seem to have exercised any more considerable 
powers dian those of odier kingdoms; indeed, the evidence suggests that they 
claimed less in the way of public services dian Mercia until the ninth century. 
Rivalries within the royal house were not dissimilar to those of odiei kingdoms 
during the eighth century, though the successes of Egbert resulted in 
succession being confined to one branch of the royal house in the ninth 
century which was not the ease anywhere else m Anglo-Saxon England. 
However, ALihelbalds revolt against his fadicr could have been die point at 
which everything collapsed into civil war if j£thclwulf had not been willing to 
compromise. One can point to times when the Wfcst Saxons were lucky not to 
be overwhelmed by the Vikings and give instances of outstanding skills of 
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statesmanship by /Mired which ensured his eventual success. Above all. Allred 
had the advantage that by his reign he could call upon at least three hundred 
years of Anglo-Saxon rule both within Wessex and elsewhere and die very 
substantial advances in royal government made in Carolingian Francia. In 
addition to military' success, it was dirough drawing on the traditions of other 
kingdoms besides their own diat the West Saxon rulers became the kings of 
England (see Fig. 14.7). 



Chapter Eight 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF KINGSHIP c. 600-900 


In aam ining the histories of different Anglo-Saxon kingdoms one becomes 
aware of common problems and stimuli which die rulers of early Anglo-Saxon 
England faced. The concluding chapter examines four of the pcinapal themes 
which have run dirough the earlier chapters and which helped shape the 
development of Anglo-Saxon kingship. 


KtngxAip and over lot dship 

Anglo-Saxon kingship had its oiigins in warleadership. The breakdown of 
centralized authority during die subKoman period allowed power to pass into 
the hands of those who had military forces at their disposal, and various 
Anglo-Saxon leaders, some of whom may well have had forefathers who had 
been brought to Britain to provide military protection for the Romano-British, 
were able to seize the initiative and to establish kingdoms for themselves and 
their successors. 1 The superficial unity which the Roman empire had given to 
Britain south of the Hadrian and Antoninc walls was lost and Roman Britain 
shattered into a number of small self-governing units. There seem to have been 
over thirty of such units, many of which were certainly controlled by kings, in 
die parts of Biitain which the Anglo-Saxons had colonized by 600. By 800 only 
five Anglo-Saxon kingdoms arc definitely known to have been still in existence, 
and a number of British kingdoms in the west of the country’ had disappeared 
as well. The major kingdoms had grown through absorbing smaller 
principalities and the means through which dicy did it and the character their 
kingdoms acquired as a result are one of the major diemes of the period. 

We know diat from the time of AUc of the South Saxons certain powerful 
individuals had been able to exercise a degree of authority over their peers. 
The first peat military' overlords, or 'brctwaldas' as they arc sometimes 
known, came from soudiern England and in addidon to /ElJe, comprised 
Ccawlin of VNfcssex, dLihclbcrt of Kent and Kxdwald of die East Angles. 
According to Bede they enjoyed an rm/vrtMw over the other kingdoms south of 
die Humber.* After the death of Krdwaid, the seat of power slutted from 
soudiern and eastern England to the Midlands and the north, and dominance 
was disputed between Noithumbria and Mercia. The list Bede provides ends 
with the names of Edwin. Oswald and Oswiu of Northumbria, but additional 
information, including material from other chapters of the Eithsiiutiial Hutey. 
suggests a similar preeminence was achieved by Egfridi of Noithumbria and 
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by Ptnda, Wulfhcrc and Aahclbald of Mercia, while at the end of the seventh 
century audio my was disputed between Aahelrcd of Mercia and die West 
Saxon kings Cadwalla and Inc. These men oppressed not only odici Anglo- 
Saxon principalities, but many of the Celtic kingdoms as well. At the height of 
dieir power the Not thumbnail kings apparently claimed mffuum over the 
whole of Britain. 

Aldiough Bede's use of the term i/nfirtiu m has been seen as significant in 
defining die status and powers of die brctwaldas, 1 in fact it is a word Bede used 
regularly as an alternative to rtgnatn. 4 When we come to enquire what the 
exercise of a biciwalda’s authority’ actually meant it seems to come down to 
litdc more dian die collection of tribute. Oswiu’s extension of over lordship 
over the Rets and Scots is expressed in tcirns of making them tributary. 5 
Wulfhcrc of Mercia attacked Egfrith of Northumbria in c. 673 with the 
intention of placing die Northumbrians sab tribute, though as Wullherc was 
defeated it was the Mercians who euded up paying tribute to the 
Northumbrians.* Earlier Oswiu had been obliged to offer Penda ’an 
incalculable and incredible store of royal treasures and gifts as die price of 
peace’. 7 ftissibly the Sutton Hoo ship-buiial. if it can be seen as representing 
some of die profits from Kxdwalds pciiod of ovcrlordship. can give us some 
idea of the type of booty that might be acquired. No doubt die subject kings 
had to promise loyalty to their overlords and the handing over of great treasure 
without receiving commensurate gifts in return would symbolize their 
inferiority and subjection. ftxssibly military’ service could be demanded from 
the subject kings. Bede has an enigmatic reference to Rzdwald retaining the 
duoitus of his own people while /Ethclbeit of Kent was bretwalda which 
presumably refers to some sort of military* demand which a great overlord 
could usually make.* 'flic appearance of thirty dues regd Gghting on behalf of 
Penda when Oswiu challenged him for the ovcrlordship at die baulc of the 
IVtnuurd is suggestive, and Wulfhcrc is said to have; led an army raised from all 
the soudiem peoples when he fought Northumbria in c. 673. But it cannot be 
demonstrated dial these wide-ranging ovcrlordships automatically allowed 
their holders to interfere in die domestic aflairs of dieir subject kingdoms.* 

The context in which the brctwaldas most frequently appear is a military 
one and everything which we can deduce about dieir warfare is consistent with 
the basis of dieir powci being the use of military force to exact the payment of 
tribute. It is a form of power well evidenced in the Germanic world. Tacitus 
was aware of its operation among Germanic tribes in die first century AD and 
has various pertinent observations to make about the strengths and weaknesses 
of such a system. w hi die eigh th and ninth centuries tribute-taking by military 
force was as esscutial to Frankish kings as it was to their Viking 
contemporaries. 11 Warfare of tribute-takers was essentially offensive. Anglo- 
Saxon armies, like the Viking armies which later successfully campaigned in 
Britain, seem to have been able to move swiftly through the country* and to 
campaign effectively away from their bases. When Cwichclm of Wessex 
attempted to liavc Edwin of Northumbria assassinated. Edwin retaliated with a 
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raid on Ubux in which 'he either slew all whom he discovered 10 have plotted 
his death or forced them to surrender’. 0 Fear of such retribution would help 
keep tribute-payers loyal. The Northumbrian kings were able to attack from 
sea as well as on land; Edwin forced the submission of the Isle of Man, and 
Egfrith organized a raid on Ireland which ravaged churches and monasteries, 
presumably to take booty and encourage the payment of tribute. 11 Once again 
the parallels with the later Viking raiders are striking. It would presumably not 
have been necessary to Gght every ruler to receive his submission. As Tacitus 
observed, in such societies reputation was sufficient to persuade kin^pi of lesser 
armies to pay up rather than be needlessly slaughtered. 14 Only when a rival 
could command a comparable force would one of the major setpiece battles 
like those on die banks of the rivers Wifwrd (655) and Trent (678) occur. 15 

Military over lordship could bring great short-term success and wealth, but 
the system had its disadvantages. Many of the overlords enjoyed their powers 
for a relatively short period. Oswiu of Northumbria (642-70) only won 
audiority over the southern kingdoms after he ddefcated Penda at the batdc of 
the Warned in 655 arid must have lost it again soon aftei Wulfhere regained 
control in Metcia in 658. The situation did not remain static once overlordship 
had been achieved and rival kingdoms constantly intrigued and plotted 
alliances which would enable diem to rise to pre-eminence. Oswiu himself 
colluded w idi other kingdoms before his defeat of Penda, and formed alliances 
with Sigebcit of the East Saxons and with IVnda’s son Peada which were 
reinfurced by the conversion of these riders to Christianity. 11 An overlord liad 
to be cuustandy on his guard against ducats to his authority and to haw an 
effective army always in readiness; Oswiu was the only one of the great 
Nofthurnbiian btctwaldas not to be killed defending liis position. There were 
no iuug-tciin gains with brctwaldaship, for die posvers could not be passed 
from one generation to another and brought no permanent expansion of 
territory. Although duec successive Northumbrian kings were overlords, each 
of diem had to carve out die position for liimself and none of them achieved 
any peimanent gains south of the Humber. What enabled Noithumbria to 
remain a secure and powerful kingdom once it liad lost all pretensions to 
overlordsliip in southern England was die fact that it had peimaneudy 
expanded its territory by absorbing the British kingdoms of Rheged and the 
Gododdin. 17 

There is a distinction between a superficial ovciloidship whose raisin dttrt 
w*a s the collection of tribute (brctwaldaship) and die overlordship of one 
kingdom over another winch was based on personal tics and obligations and 
winch die superior party hoped would ultimately lead to die annexation of the 
lesser ruler’s kingdom As die more powerful kings tended to exercise both 
types of overiordship it has led to some confusion about what powers were 
inhejen! in brctwaldaship. 11 'Die distinction becomes clearer when we consider 
the powers of ALthelbcri of Kent. Bede says diat /fcthclbcrt exercised an 
imprrii/ni over die odici kingdoms of soudiern England, but when it came to 
enforcing Christianity, *£diclbcrt could only ensure die conversion of the East 
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Saxons. 1 * The ruler of the East Saxons, Sabot, was ALthclbeit s nephew and 
possibly had ocher obligations towards .Eihclbcit as well” zEthclbcii liad 
limited powers over many kingdoms, but there was only one kingdom into 
which he could walk and set up a bishopric. 

Foundations had to be carefully laid to turn a tribute-paying underkingdom 
into a permanent acquisition. The detailed account that can be put together 
from the Ealeiiaidad lliit&ry of the Bcrnician absorption of Deira gives some 
idea of die Likely difTeient stages. 11 Bcrnicia's campaign began with marriage 
with a princess from the (temporarily) defeated Deiran dynasty. Athclfridi of 
Bernicia mat tied Edwin of Deira’s sister and. according to Bede, then* son 
Oswald was able to claim both kingdoms by inheritance. 13 Oswiu subsequendy 
bolstered the claims of his descendants by also marrying a Deiran princess. 
Provision of a subking from the overlord’s family for the underkingdom was 
abo an important transitional stage. Oswiu ruled with first a nephew and then 
a son as subking in Deira, and although both subkings developed a desite for 
autonomy, Oswiu’s son and successor Egfritb was able to unite Deira with 
Bernicia. By dib time Deirans would have been the recipients of Bcrnician 
patronage and so many would have come to accept the Bcrnician rulers as their 
lords. The Bcraicians were particularly assiduous in patronizing religious 
houses associated with Deiran princesses (Deiran princes having been 
eliminated) and these women, who from die intermarriages had become 
kinswomen of the Bcrnician kings, were able to exercise considerable political 
influence within the province. 

Many parallel examples could be found from the other Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of the impoitancc of persoual links between rulers in the exercise of 
overlordship. As Bede was particularly interested in chronicling die progress of 
conversion to Christianity within England, much of what we can deduce about 
overlordship arrangements in the seventh century comes from this context. For 
one king to arrange for die conversion of another and to stand as his godfadicr 
seems to have created a strong bond between them, analogous, or even 
stronger, to that created by intermarriage of the two royal houses. 15 Anglo- 
Saxon kings were certainly full)* aware that to accept conversion via another 
royal court was tantamount to acknowledging an inferiority that went beyond 
what was established by the mere payment of tribute. That is why i£thelbert 
prefeircd to be converted by missionaries from Rome, rather dian by the 
Frankish bishop who had come widi his bride. 14 It also explains why Ra?dwald 
was prepared to add an altar to the Christian God to his pagan temple, but was 
not prepared to go any further to accommodate iEdielbert’s new religion.” 
Pagan overlords ought uiflucncc their under kings in the opposite direction. 
Edwin of Noithumbria probably delayed his conversion until after the death of 
Rrdwald for he was under a particularly strong debt of personal obligation to 
Radwald who had enabled him to take the Northumbrian throne 

The history' of Mercia provides a numbei of examples of how adjacent 
kingdoms were gradually brought into the Mercian fold.” Provinces, like diosc 
of the Middle Angles and the Magonsaete, which bordered Mercia, were 
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naturally die first candidates for annexation and so the first to receive subkings 
fiom the Mercian royal house. More peripheral kingdoms might be bound to 
Mercia by tics of obligation. The Hwiccc. for instance, seem to have had a 
royal bouse who were not of Mercian origin, but who came to power with 
Mercian military help or were ceded tcriitory which had been conquered by 
die Mercians. 1 * lire Mercian kixq$ retained various estates and rights over the 
teniiory in which they had a vested interest and eventually ousted the native 
dynasty in the course of the eighth century. As the screws tightened, the 
llwiccian kings were obliged to acknowledge firstly that they were underkings 
of die Mercians and eventually that dicy were only caldormen. By die end of 
the eighth century the former Hwiccian kingdom was a full Mercian 
ealdurmanry administered by Mercian caldormen. 

A plethora of underkings can be found in sources for seventh-century 
England and the exact status of individuals is not always dear. It is hard, for 
instance, to be certain which subkings in die Mercian ambit were member s of 
the Mci uan royal house and whidi were members of provincial dynasties 
recognizing Mercian overlordship: Fiidiuwold. subking of Surrey during the 
reign of Wulflicre of Mcrda, is a case in point. 13 * Complex tiers of relations hips 
might exist. When Wulfhcrc was trying to increase his influence over the 
South Saxons, he ceded control of die provinces of the Mconwarc and Wight 
to die South Saxon king. Wight at least had its own ruler who presumably 
recognized die authority of the Soudi Saxon king who in turn recognized the 
overlordship of Wullherc . 10 This example also demonstrates the point that 
alliances between the mighty and the not so mighty could be to die advantage 
in the short term of both parties. By the end of die seventh century, it must 
have become apparent that dicre was no future in being a very small kingdom 
and some leaders of smaller units may have surrendered to larger neighbours 
while there was still a chance of doing so on negotiated terms. When Tondbeit 
of die Gyrwe married /Edidthryth. die daughter of King Anna of die East 
Angles, he virtually resigned his province to East Anglian control .* 1 However 
through die marriage, Tondbcrt achieved kinship with a more powerful royal 
house, and as die only alternative was presumably absotpiion by Mercia, he 
may have made a conscious choice on the most advantageous terms he could 
achieve. 

The smaller kingdoms did not disappear without trace once they were 
incorporated into larger polities; on die contrary their teriitorial integrity was 
preserved when they became caldermanries or. depending on size, parts of 
cal dor marines widiin dieir new kingdoms. As the former subkingdoms were 
already functioning as assessed units dieir was presumably little inccnuvc for 
internal reoiganization. An obvious example of this tendency for later 
boundaries to preserve earlier arrangements is Sussex; die county* boundary' is 
essentially die same as that of die West Saxon shire and the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom. 3 * Although it has been recognized for some time dial die shires of 
Wessex preserved earlier territorial arrangements, it had been thought that 
similar units liad been lost in eastern Mercia because of dislocation caused by 
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Viking settlement and the West Saxon rcconqoest. However, it now appears 
that the bounds of earlier provinces can be detected here as well and we may 
eventually be able to reach a clearer understanding of the nature of 
arrangements within the complicated Middle Anglian province. 11 Of course, 
not all the bounds of earlier provinces lemained intact up to 900, let alone later. 
Provinces bordering die Thames seem to have been paiocularly affected by 
reorganization widiin the Middle Saxon pciiod, for whereas the T h ames may 
at one time have had united peoples who lived on its opposite banks by die end 
of the seventh century it liad become a border zone between V/cs&ex and 
Mercia. Aldiough the number of political units had been severely reduced by 
the ninth century, earlier political groupings still influenced die organization of 
the larger kingdoms which may not have been as fully integrated as they 
superficially appear. 

Royal tenuities 

In one of Kuig Alfred’s digressions in his translation of Boeduus* Consolation if 
he provided these observations about die resources which every king 

needed: 


In the ease of the king, the resources and tools with which to rule are that he 
have his land fully manned: he must have praying men. fighting men and 
working men. You know also that without these tools no king may make his 
ability known. Another aspect of his resources is that he must have the 
means of support for his tools, the dircc classes of men. These, then, arc 
their* means of support: land to live on. gifts, weapons, food, ale. clothing 
and w hatever else is necessary for each of die three classes of men.* 4 


This is the first written appearance of the division of society into the 'three 
orders’ which was to prove very popular in the Middle Ages. 11 Although it 
represents a great simplification of the complexities of medieval social 
organization, it is a good starting point for considering the practical 
organization of resources which was essential for die success of kingship in the 
early Anglo-Saxon world. Although raiding and die conquest of new territory 
may have provided rulers to begin with widi much of the wealdi that they 
needed, once a degree of stability had been reached and kings had to defend 
their enlarged borders, they had to make the most of the potential inherent in 
the land they ailed. 

Basically the 'working men* provided die raw materials to support the other 
two classes. Kings exacted ‘tribute’ horn die peasants who lived on their vast 
estates in the form tf ft&rm, a render of food and odicr essential commodities 
winch was collected at the royal vills to which various services might also 
appertain. 31 Food and drink might be consumed by king and court when they 
visited die vill or peasant labour could be utilized to transfer it wherever it was 
required; die Northumbrian diegn Imma, when be wished to conceal his 
identity fiom the Mercian thegn who had captured him, claimed that 'he was a 
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poor peasant and married: and he declared that he had come 10 the army in 
company with other peasants to bring food to the soldiers*. 17 In such ways 
kings fulfilled their obligation to keep their attendant comitatus fed and watered, 
and 10 provide the great feasts which were so lovingly chronicled in Old 
English poetry and were essential for reinforcing the bonds between the king 
and his entourage. 

The king could also provide for those in loyal service by diverting part of the 
royal from* to them, that is by* the gift of land. Benedict Biscop, die founder of 
Weannouth andjarrow, and his cousin Eostcrwinc both entered the royal service 
as mints fr r when they were in their teens; presumably they became members of 
the kings (omtlatus. When dicy reached the ages of twcnty-6vc and twenty-four 
respectively they received estates from the king 'suitable to dicir rank'. 11 On the 
basis of what Bede has to say in his letter to Egbert,'* such gifts of land were not 
permanent alienations, but temporary gifts which lasted for die lifetime of the 
recipient and after his death would return to die king, though no doubt die same 
estate could be granted out again to a kinsman or heir: The tenure seems to have 
been known to the Anglo-Saxons as limbtnd or Joldand, diough there are only a 
few instances wheie the vernacular tenns were used, and such temporary’ grants 
seem to have been the regular way in which royal service was rewarded at the 
beginning of our paiod 41 Those members of the nobility who went on to play 
major administrative roles as ealdormcn or odicr royal officials would receive 
fuither gifts of estates on similar terms. However, it does appear that noble families 
also had land over wliich they had permanent control and dial they were familiar 
with the concept of hereditary’ rights over land before the church reintroduced 
Roman concepts of land law. 41 However, the whole question of family holdings 
of Use nobility is one of the most mysterious issues in early Anglo-Saxon England 
as practically all the evidence we have relates to royal land. How much land was 
pertnanendy in the possession of noble families and what interest, if any, die king 
had in such estates are questions that cannot be answered, although they do need 
to be posed. 

The advent of Christianity* saw the introduction of new concepts of land 
tenure. The role of chur chmen was analogous with dial of die w*arriors of the 
tmilabu; Bede was foud of the analogy that the soldiers of Chiist waged 
heavenly warfare while the men of the tomilalus engaged in earthly battles. 41 So 
as royal servants they would naturally be supported bom the same stocks of 
land as die other royal retainers, and Bede makes it clear in the Letter to Egbert 
that diis was indeed die case in Northumbria. But as we have seen grants to 
royal servants were essentially of a temporary nature whereas the church 
needed and expected permanent alienations in line with what was normal 
under die Roman Vulgar law known to the Continental churches. 43 Such gifts 
were recorded by die church in charters or 'books*, as they were known in Old 
Euglish ( hv ). hence die vernacular terni 'bookland* (bod&ul) for the new type 
of tcuurc. It seems to have takcu a while for the concept of permanent 
alienation of royal lands to have been accepted wliich is presumably why 
Anglo-Saxon charters uttei dire threats to future kings who might try to revoke 
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their predecessors’ gifts. 44 Anglo-Saxon society also seems to have found it 
diflkult to come to texms with die idea diat estates granted to ail individual in 
perpetuity in order to endow a church did not give automatic rights in the land 
to that individuals family. Benedict Biscop was extremely concerned that after 
his death his bitidier, who was a layman of dubious morality, would gain 
control of iiis monasteries and, in older to make doubly sure dial his successor 
could come from outside his own family, obtained a letter of privilege fiom 
Pope Agadio. 45 The need to endow die church resulted in the permanent 
alienatiou of stocks of land which had previously only been granted out on a 
temporary basis and introduced the concept of a new type of hereditary land 
which could be freely alienated and was free of any family claims. 

Kings weir extremely generous in dicir gifts to die Church. Cad walla granted 
Wilfrid a quarter of die Isle of Wight after he was convinced that die Christian 
God had helped him to victory, 4 * and diis gift represented a tiny propoition of 
the vast estates which Wilfrid accumulated during his lifetime. 4 *’ Eorccnwald 
managed to acquire an endowment of dircc bundled hides for his foundation at 
Chcitscy which, if die mode of assessment is the same, was the equivalent of half 
one of the smallest units found in die Tribal Hidagc; the endowment of Iris sistei’s 
foundation at Barking seems to have been of comparable size, 44 Kings presumably 
believed drat die support of die Christian God was worth the tremendous outlay, 
but one wondcis whether die successors of diosc nilcrs who were swept away by 
die first flush of cndiusiasm felt that the investment had paid sufficient dividends. 
Kings did not perhaps anticipate die effects of granting so much land to the 
church or perhaps did not appreciate that they would not be able to retain control 
over provinces over which they exercised a temporary' ovcrlordship: in odier 
words, dial there would not necessarily continue to be a renewal of die fisc, die 
stocks of land under royal control 

We know that there was something of a crisis because of the permanent 
alienation of royal estates in Nonhumbiia from Bede’s cogent analysis of the 
problems of Iris own day in Iris Letter to Egfxrt.** So much land had been granted 
away, says Bede, dial dicrc was a danger that there would no longer be enough to 
provide young warriors with die endowment dicy expected, let alone for any 
further provision for the church. The problem had been exacerbated in 
Northumbria because laymen had managed to acquire grams of land for 
themselves on the same terms as the church on die fictional pretext that they 
were founding monasteries. The minority of Osrcd had given those who ruled 
on his behalf die opportunity to reward diemsdves in diis way, and, of course, 
the acquisition of permanent, radier than temporary, grants of royal land with 
rights of free alienation was a very attractive proposition. Wc do not have such a 
dear indication from any of die other kingdoms that comparable problems had 
arisen by the early years of the eighth century, but, given the size of gifts to the 
church, it seems likdy, and die fiction dial land was being granted to laymen for 
ostensibly religious puiposes seems also to have been used in Mercia. 41 

As kingdoms and dicir borders grew in size, so the efloit of maintaining and 
defending them became a greater burden. As kings were unable, and certainly 
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ill-advised, to purchase more manpower through die indiscriminate granting of 
estates, their best way forward was to concentrate on die rights they could 
claim over estates which had already been alienated. There has been 
considerable debate about whether the new booidand tenure freed the land 
from all royal rights and claims. 51 Certainly monks would have been freed 
from personal service, but from analogy with Francia one would not expect 
that their lands would have been free from all royal demands and early 
chatters do not claim general exemption from royal service. 11 What seems to 
have happened in Mercia in the eighth century was not so much that the 
Mercian kings were demanding hidicito unknown rights over churchland, but 
that they were making heavier demands dian previously, including an 
insistancc dial monks should personally perform royal labour services. Such 
unheard of cxactious brought protests from Boniface and other missionary 
bishops on behalf of Mercian churchmen. 11 In die cod dierc was compromise. 
Mercian kings were prepared to remit certain rights they could claim, but 
insisted on the three common burdens of military service, the building of 
bridges and the construction of fortr esses which 'die whole people perform by 
custom from their hereditary lands*. 14 The building of fortresses and biidges 
may have been new demands and may have represented considerable 
exactions. With die aid of these obligations, probably modelled on similar 
exacuons in Francia, the Mercians produced new strategics for dealing with 
their Welsh enemies and subsequently adapted diem for use against the 
Viking. OfTa imposed the common burdens on Kent when he conquered the 
kingdom. The formula was eventually copied by the West Saxons and 
ultimately refined by Alfred to enable him to overcome decisively the Viking 
drreat to his kingdom through reorganizing fyrd-service and ringing his 
kingdom with a chain of fortified burhs. 56 

The principles behind the common burdens were important for the future 
development of kingship. They established that in order for a king to fulfil his 
responsibilities towards his people, particularly dKise concerned with defence, 
he had the right to make considerable exacuons from die landowncis of his 
kingdom. That was the point which Alfred was making in the passage quoted 
at the beginning: a king can only function properly if he is given the means to 
do so. Alfied*5 batdes were not just widi the Vikings: he also had to fight for 
die assent of his own people to substantial claims for military service and for 
contributions towards the cost of liis campaigns. Some churches seem to have 
been forced to sell or mortgage lands to meet die king's demands/* and no 
doubt other landowners were similarly aflcacd. Alfred met with some resis¬ 
tance.** but in the end gained important concessions on which his successors 
were able to build to make England one of the best ordered governments in 
tenth- and cicvcnth-ccniuiy Europe. u The permanent alienation of land winch 
had originally been granted on a temporary basis encouraged a shift away 
from the idea inherent in the organization of die amitatus dial service to the 
king must be continually rewarded to one where obligations of royal service 
were inherited widi land. It was still important that relations between nobles 
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and the king were underpinned by personal service at the royal court and the 
giving of gifts, but die balance had undeniably shifted 

As well as establishing rights over land that had been granted away, kings 
had to administer their own estates effectively. Their lands had to provide 
them not only w ith the food and ale which Alfred mentions, but also w ith the 
wherewithal to acquire the weapons and gifts which kings also required. A 
king’s estates could in many instances provide him with some essential raw 
mateiials such as the iron ore he needed for weapons: some charters suggest 
mineral deposits were being exploited by landowners,'* and excavations at the 
royal estate of Kainsbury (Wilts) produced evidence for extensive iron- 
smelting and smithying.** But many of the raw mateiials that would have been 
needed for the expected gifts of jewellery and war-gear such as gold, silver, 
garnets and rock-cjystal, could only be acquired by importing them from 
abroad, either through exchange mechanisms established by personal links 
with foreign kings or through trade.® 1 What English kings could offer in 
exchange would presumably have been piincipally agricultural products or 
byproducts like cloth, though hunting dogs, hawks and furs were additional 
possibilities.” Many of die items acquired from abroad seem to have reached 
England via Franda and in die sixth and early seventh century far more of 
such imports arc known from Kent than from any other Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom. Early contacts between the Kentish and Merovingian royal houses 
arc well-attested.” We cannot be certain that the Kentish kings had a 
monopoly on impoiting foreign goods into their kingdom, though die interest 
in trade in the early Kentish laws is suggestive. Gift-exchange between kings of 
Kent and other kingdoms may account for the presence of imported goods or 
items made from impoited materials in rich burials like Taplow, Broomfield or, 
even, Sutton Hoo, diougli there is some evidence for separate trading links 
between eastern England and Austrasian Franda.” 

In the seventh and eighth century, trade with die Continent seems to have 
become increasingly important to Anglo-Saxon kings, as can be seen tom the 
development of the sccatta and penny coinages, die rise of die specialized 
trading base (wtc) and die piiority given to acquiring ports by kingdoms like 
Mercia and Wessex which to begin with were not ideally placed to partidpatc 
in foreign trade. The u/ia had the potential to be more than just fordgn trading 
bases, and Hamwic with its many specialist craftsmen may also have been a 
supply depot for surrounding royal estates and been involved in internal 
trade. 15 'Hie great development of internal markets and trade was to come in 
the tenth century when the West Saxon kings developed the economic 
potential of the burhs. 

Beoundf, for all its heroic content, dearly makes the point that economic and 
military’ success were intimately linked.** A 'good* king was a generous king 
who dirough his wealth won the support which would ensure his supremacy 
over other kingdoms. But as Tacitus pointed out in the Germania, where 
military’ success was dependent on the ethos of the war band there was a need 
for continual warfare. t; A large military following was necessary* to prevent 
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conquest from other kingdoms, but had to be held together by constant war 
and the giving of gifts, die former being necessary to acquire die means of 
providing die latter. The move from temporary grants of land for royal service 
to permanent alienation widi hereditary tenure helped to get Anglo-Saxon 
kings off that paiticular treadmill and to establish that royal service was an 
obligation inherent in die ownership of land radicr than something which had 
to be purchased continually. Nevertheless the rewards of royal service were still 
substanual. A gift like the Allied Jewel widi its exquisite workmanship in 
cloisonne enamelling and expensive materials of gold and rock-crystal was 
worth acquiring (see Fig. 5) Al and the expansion of larger kingdoms at the 
expense of die smaller provided new opportunities for die nobility in royal 
administration. Although there were limits to die degree of loyalty which could 
be bought, as the murder of i&helbald of Mercia by Iris household and the 
rebellion against £lhclwulf of Wfe&scx demonstrated, die Anglo-Saxon kings 
on the whole seem to have been successful by the end of our period in using 
dreir resources to purchase die tools they needed in order to do their job 
effectively. 


Ryal and *Me m /amilie 1 

Aldiough it has often been necessary to speak of the king and nobility as if they 
were two separate intcirst groups such a distinction should not be pushed too 
far. For die umbrella term 'nobility’ included people who were members of the 
royal house and who would be linked to the king not only by ties of lordship, 
but also by the obligations and privileges of kinship. Membership of die royal 
family seems to have been broadly based and the genealogical information we 
possess suggests that any adult male who could claim descent in the male line 
from the founder* king of the dynasty could be described as an 'zihcling*, a 
prince eligible for the throne. 11 In some kingdoms, notably that of die East 
Saxons and the West Saxons until die middle of die seventh century, common 
descent and eligibility for the throne seem to have been expressed by use of 
names beginning with the same letter. This does not mean that we should 
think of Use royal house as a monolithic agnatic clan as the genealogies might 
supeiikialiy suggest. Research on kinship structures suggests dial the large 
clan was not characteristic of Anglo-Saxon England and that what was 
significant in most facets of life was a much narrower kinship group of close 
relatives which was essentially bilateiaL that is composed of relatives of both 
the father and mother of any individual.* There is no reason to think dial the 
royal house was any different. When we look at die activities of rulers for 
whom appropriate information survives we can see them actively promoting 
die interests of dicir own dose relatives. When Cenwulf became king of 
Mercia he appointed one of his brothers as subking of Kent, made his son and 
another brodicr ealdormeu and placed his daughter in charge of some choice 
religious houses. Two nephews were also prominent at iris court, as were a 
number of other individuals whose names suggest that they too were dosdy 
related to Cenwulf. 71 
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By the eighth century royal houses were composed of a number of separate 
royal Lineages wliich appear in our sources as competing with each oilier to 
place a candidate on the throne and whose members, like Cenwulf s family, 
might adopt distinctive patterns of nomenclature. The evolution of distinct 
subgroupings within the royal house occurred naturally with the passage of 
time. Royal houses had staited life as one dose-knit family: Penda's power had 
been established, for instance, with the aid of his own immediate rdatives. His 
brodier had held a command on die Welsh border; one son ruled die Middle 
Angles, another the Magonsaete, while daughters provided valuable political 
alliances dirough marriages widi princes of other kingdoms.” However, by the 
time that Cenwulf came to the dirone of Mercia at the end of die eighth 
century the number of royal descendants had grown considerably. Men who 
had commou ancestors who had been dose relatives were themselves only 
distant cousins. Cenwulf s family was in competition with two other lineages, 
distinguished by names in ‘B’ and ‘Wig* respectively, for control of the dirone. 
It was not, of course, just a matter of concern to the individual claimant 
whether he became king or not, for it was of vital interest to die whole family 
gioup. If one of their number became king, they all stood to share from the 
patronage he would have available. Mutual self-interest might draw other 
important individuals into alliance with a particular kin-gioup and so the 
factions which seem to be characteristic of a number of kingdoms in the eighth 
and ninth centuries were born. 

The pattern of succession in the different royal kingdoms varied with the 
fluctuating fortunes of die various royal lineages; a period of relatively stable 
succession in winch successive kings weie all closely related to one anodier 
might be followed by a much more unsettled phase in which a ruler was 
characteristically succeeded by a distant cousin. Northumbria, Mercia and 
Wfcssex all experienced these two periods of contrasting patterns of succession, 
but in Kent and East Anglia the succession remained with one descent-group 
(bar one or two interruptions connected with the ambitions of foreign mien) 
for as long as we have appropriate genealogical information available (which in 
neither ease covers the final period of the kingdom's independent history). In 
periods when the succession was exclusive generally those who ruled would 
themselves be the sons of kings; this was the pattern, for instance, in Kent 
where presumably more distant relatives were excluded, and in Wessex from 
the ninth century. In such periods a king might be succeeded by his son, but 
fraternal succession was just as common. 

One might hazard that all kin-groups wished to obtain a monopoly of the 
throne, but that not all of them were able to do so. There was no recognized 
position of heir to the throne, but opportunities for designation could be 
created.” Abdication for religious purposes was apparently one possible way;” 
use of subkingships could give an heir opportunities to gain suppoit and 
dispense patronage; and Ofla tried to circumvent potential opposition by 
having his son crowned as king during his lifetime.” 'Hie kings who were most 
successful in ensuring die succession of dicir own descendants were those w ho 
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were most successful in other spheres and. in particular, those who increased 
substantially the amount of territory under their control. Egbert and his son 
/Eihclwulf wac able to ensure that the succession remained in their branch of 
die West Saxon bouse by capitalizing on Egbert's great mihtary successes 
which virtually doubled die size ol the Wat Saxon kingdom. They could 
afford to buy support dirough gifts of land which political rivals could not 
hope to match, and die creation of the subkingdom of eastern Wfc&sex not only 
cased those provinces into the West Saxon kingdom, but enabled first 
rEthelwulf and then his son rEihclbcrt to get valuable experiences of kingship 
before they succeeded to the main West Saxon throne. 7 ® Similar strategies liad 
probably helped the families of Adielbcn of Kent, ALthelfridi of Bcmicia and 
Penda of Mercia to establish themselves. 

In Northumbria and Mercia branches of die royal house which dominated 
in the sevcndi century disappear ed in die course of the eighth century’. The 
initially dominant lineages may have begun to loosen their stranglehold on 
power when they began to be militarily and economically less successful; a 
natural corollary if their power had been based in the first instance on having 
more resources at their disposal than their rivals. In Nordiumbria the 
disastr ous defeat of Egfrith at Nechtansmcrc led to a reduction in the territory 
under die control of his successors and so may have heralded the decline in 
power of the family of itdiclfriih.^ But to remain buoyant a lineage had to be 
able to field an adult male candidate of the right calibre and the dLdielfrithings 
also failed in this department. To begin with family inter ests were protected by 
bringing AJdfrith. a half-brother of Egfrith, over from Ireland, but when 
Aldfridi died his sons were all under-age. The eldest Osred was kept going 
through a minority with the aid of influential kin and Northumbrian notables, 
but after his murder a distant collateral succeeded him.* 

The natural tendency for some Lmulies to die out could give rival lineages 
the chance to take the tlirone. In addition to the hazards of infertility and high 
infant mortality. Anglo-Saxon princes were likely to meet an untimely end in 
battle or through the machinations of rivals. A variety of factors, for instance, 
caused the male line of the Deiran royal house to apparently die out within a 
few years of Edwin s death (see Table 9). One of Edwin's sons died with him at 
the battle of Hatfield: Edwin's cousin Osric who succeeded him was killed in 
battle against Penda and Cadwallou, Penda murdered a second son of Edwin 
and Oswiu murdered Osric's son Oswinc; two infant sons and an infant 
grandson of Edwin died from natural causes.** The absorption of Christianity 
into Anglo-Saxon society increased the likelihood of lineages dying out by 
introducing new laws on marriage and legitimacy. By denying die throne to 
sons who were deemed illegitimate die church reduced the chances of lineages 
providing suitable claimants for the throne. 10 Aldfrith, for instance, was 
regarded in some quarters as illegitimate and if he had been born a century 
later would probably have been barred from acceding to the throne. 11 

But it still needs to be explained how distant collaterals weir able to emerge to 
take the duone and why men who war as much as seven or eight generations 
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away fiom an ancestor who had ruled were still regarded as eligible for the throne 
(something which would not be regarded as possible in later centuries) “ A belief 
in the efficacy of royal blood and die need for an able ruler lie in the background, 
but a more immediate explanation can be found in the multiple tulc which was a 
feature of Anglo-Saxon kingship in the scvcndi century. Ahliough dierc arc some 
instances of joint succession-most typically of several sons on die death of their 
fadier-in wliich power may have been held in common without any territorial 
division necessarily taking place” in most instances multiple rule seems to have 
been linked initially with the need to provide a subsidiary ruler for a formerly 
independent area which was being taken over. Many sudi subkingships were 
shortlived and might disappear after one generation when die province was lost 
or was more firmly incoiporatcd into die main kingdom. In other instances die 
subkingdom mi ght remain under die control of die descendants of the first suhking 
who would then begin to form a distinct subgroup widiin die royal house. Wfe 
have examples of both types from Mada; die Middle Angles were ruled as a 
subkingdom for only one generation under ftmda’s son Hrada. but Mcrcwalh of 
the Magonsaete (who was probably also a sou of Pdida) passed control of the 
province to liis sons M 

It is likely that the multiple kingship systems we can see in operation among 
the East and West Saxons in the later seventh century’ originated from the 
granting of control of territories to individual members of die royal house who 
then passed tights on to their descendants, but we lack conclusive evidence. In 
the decade following the deadi of Ccnwalh of Wfcsscx in 673 it appears dial it 
may not have been passible for any one ruler to assat authority over the rest, 
for, according to Bede, subkings divided the kingdom between them.” The 
resources of the subkingdom could be used to launch campaigns for the 
dominant position. Both Ca?dwalla and Inc. who wcic successful in 
establishing dominant West Saxon kingships, were die sons of West Saxon 
subkings. However, devolution of power was not die inevitable result of the 
creation of a subkingdom hi Kent die subkingdom of west Kent, which liad 
probably bccu set up when the area was taken over in die sixth century, was 
utilized as part of the most carefully controlled succession system in early 
Anglo-Saxon England, hi a number of instances die junior ruler in west Kent 
moved up to take the senior positiou on die death of his partner and it never 
became the preserve of a particular branch of the royal house. 1 * 

In die righdi century the subkingdoms were replaced by caldormanries, but 
die tendency of rival brandies of the royal house to challenge for the throne 
did not decline and in some kingdoms it increased. In a number of cases royal 
collateral lines which had provided subkings probably controlled the same 
areas as ealdormeu. In Mercia and Nordiumbria we know dial a number of the 
successful royal candidates were cidici ealdormeu or the sons of ealdormen. 
and the powers inherent in the office of caldormm may have helped die rival 
branches make their bids for power. Although remov ing the subkingships 
concentrated executive power in the hands of one king, wliich seems to have 
been of advantage in die kingdom's struggle for expansion and survival, the 
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caidormcn inherited many of the rcgalian rights of the suhkings and provincial 
kings whom they had succeeded.* 7 Above all the armies of die provinces served 
under their caidormcn and would give dicir loyalty in die first instance to 
them. 11 The Nordiumbrian chronicle gives many instances of how 
combinations of caidormcn and their armed followings decided the success or 
failure of royal candidates. 

Thar was probably a tendency, as in lata Wfesscx, for ealdonnanrics to 
become haeditaxy which would increase the potential powers of die families 
who controlled them. 1 * A number of caidormcn seem to have been the sons of 
caidormcn and the family of Bcrhtfrith of Northumbria exercised considerable 
power for three generations. Beomhtth, Bet hired and Bcrhdrith seem to have 
bcai not just caidormcn. but to have enjoyed a rank second to that of die king, 
as Stcphanus says of Bcrhtfrith. 1 * In die eighth century die tide of peUricmi was 
frequently applied to individuals in this position which seems to have been 
analogous to that of mayors of the palace in Francia (for whom Bede used the 
title pattirius)? 1 The position of patriaus is known from Kent, Mercia and 
Northumbria in the eighth century. The patrvius could deputize for the king as 
military’ leader and probably played a major role in the coordination of royal 
government However, as in Francia the 'mayors of the palace' could be 
especially dangerous as well as potentially useful. Bcihtfiidi managed the 
kingdom during Osred’s minority and must bear much of the responsibility for 
the abuses of powa which occurred and at least two Northumbrian patrvii, 
Auhclwold Moll and Osrcd 1L went on to become kings. 

Kings in die eighth and ninth centuries were in a difllcult position. The 
primitive systems of government available 10 diem required considerable 
reliance on caidormcn and delegation of some royal powers to them, but the 
surrender of such powers made the caidormcn a potential dircat. Particularly 
dangerous were caidormcn who could claim royal descent for like die subkings 
of die seventh century they were potential candidates for the throne and had 
access to military and financial resources which would support dicir campaign. 
Some Mercian kings tried to pack the caldormanrics with dicir own relatives, 
but they would only have been able to fill a proportion of die offices in this 
way. Nor could they easily remove potential rivals from office, for they would 
face the opposition not only of die individual caldonnan concerned, but of that 
caidoi man’s kinsmen and of other powerful nobles bound to the caldonnan by 
mutual tics of obligation. The Northumbrian chronicle shows how strong-arm 
tactics could lead to feud and counter-feud, and although /fcthclbald and Offa 
of Mercia seem to have successfully dominated their caidormcn, their 
successors in the ninth century’, like die eighth-century Northumbrian kings, 
only seem to have been able to command support from a section of the higha 
nobility’. 

Although we have so far talked exclusively of men, royal and noble women 
were also important in establishing and maintaining the power of their families. 
Anglo-Saxon women war not die equal of men in law, but diough a daughter 
of a king might not enjoy’ equality with her brothers she was still a memba of 
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ihc kin-group and entitled to share in its success.” Only one queen, Seaxburh 
of Wessex, appears in a regnal list and unfortunately we do not know her 
ancestry’. Normally women could not inherit die dironc. but they’ do seem to 
have been able to pass royal blood on to their descendants. It was because 
Oswald's lather, A,diclfrith of Bernkia, married a Dciian princess dial Oswald 
was able to claim the dir ones of bodi kingdoms by hereditary right.” It was 
probably for similar teasons that die rival Mercian princes Wigmond and 
Bcrhdridi both wished to many AUfftad. die daughter of King Ccolwulf, for 
her royal blood would gready have enhanced the claims of then* descendants to 
rule. 14 We cannot demonstrate that any individual succeeded to the throne 
purely dirough a claim passed by descent from a female, but ncidia can we 
categorically say that it did not occur; after all, Beowulf s claim to the dir one of 
the Gcats came through his mother.** 

Women did not necessarily marry ‘out’ of their families; they could instead 
be seen as bringing new relatives into the family nexus, especially when the 
woman was of liighcr birth than her husband.** This was why marriages 
betweeu princesses and rulers of kingdoms over which the princesses' kinsmen 
hoped to increase control were of great importance in a kingdom's strategy’ for 
giowth; die in-laws were biought into the family structure of the dominant 
kingdom. The death of the Northumbrian prince AJfwinc at the battle of the 
Trent caused mourning in bodi the Northumbrian and Mercian courts for 
although Ailfwine had been the enemy of Auhebed of Mercia be was also his 
kinsman because he was his brother-in law.” It should not be assumed that 
nicu describing die ms elves as kinsmen of a king could only be linked through 
a male of die royal house, for the descendants of female relatives were also 
likdy to be impoitant. In royal houses like that of the East Saxons where 
descendants in the male line adopted a distinctive nomenclature, members of 
the royal house, like (Ethebed, who break the pattern could be the offspring of 
female members of the house.* 4 It is a great pity dial we know so little of 
marriages dial took place within kingdoms, for instance, the marriage of King 
AIhred of Northumbria to Osgifu, daughter of King Oswulf and sister of King 
Alfwold, provides a hint of an alliance between these two families against their 
rivals of the houses of Aithelwold Moll and Eadwulf." If we had more 
information about such unions it is likely that the margin between royal and 
noble houses would become even less distinct than it appeals at the moment. 


King and Chutdi 

Thar can be link doubt that the convasion to Christianity liad a profound 
effect upon die Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Christianity brought with it not only a 
complex theology with quite different approaches to sudi ritual matters as the 
treatment of the dead, 114 but also a new’ morality and different expectations of 
legal and economic provision. It brought die Anglo-Saxons into closer contact 
with die laic Roman world, but in doing so helped change facets of Anglo- 
Saxon life more radically than the first kings who embraced Christianity could 
have anticipated. The impact of Christianity is one of the best recorded aspects 
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of early Anglo-Saxon England which is hardly surprising when our sources 
have been written by churchmen, but die interpretation of die records is not 
always straightforward. Churchmen like Bede wrote with a very dear idea of 
what the king s role within the Christian church should be and of die impact 
which they wished to have upon contemporary rulers. 101 When Bede wrote 
about die Northumbrian kings of the seventh century he projected upon them 
die ideals wiiich he hoped contemporary rulers of the eighth century would 
espouse. So we get portraits like drat of the saindy Oswald who was ‘always 
wonderfully humble, kind, and generous to die poor and strangers* and 
prtkspcrcd because he accepted the guida n ce of Iris spiritual advisor. Bishop 
Aidan, but who docs not really live for us as the flesh and blood king who was 
so hated by die monks of die adjoining province of Lindsey that they were 
unwilling to bouse Iris body overnight.It is much harder to interpret the 
motivation and understanding of rulers like Oswald than that of the 
churchmen who wrote about them. 

Although royal families were initially cautious in their acceptance of 
Christianity, and in most kingdoms there was a temporary rcacuon in favour 
of paganism after the death of the Grst convened king, 1 * once it was clear that 
Christianity was here to stay it was embraced with some enthusiasm at the 
royal courts. Kings not only made generous provision for churches in their 
kingdoms, but also showed in many cases a more personal commitment to the 
new religion. The number of kings abdicating to enter a monastery or to make 
the pilgrimage to Rome is leinarkablc. 1 * 4 It included not only kings like Inc 
who abdicated in old age after a reign of thirty-seven years in order to end his 
days in Rome, but younger men like King Sigcbcxt of the East Angles who 
entered a monastery wliilc apparently still in the prime of life. 1 * Charismatic 
Irish or Irish-trained churchmen seem to liavc been particularly influential in 
causing kings to give up their worldly positions to concentrate on die journey 
to die better life in the world to come. 1 * The Irish missionaries widr their 
fearless determination to flout convention if it conflicted with Christian 
standards seem to have made a strong and positive impression; when an 
Irishtraincd bishop cursed, an Anglo-Saxon king literally trembled and fell at 
his fcct. ,,? Once Irish influence was diluted after the synod of Whitby, 
Christianity’ came to fit much more comfortably with the even tenor of Anglo- 
Saxon life. 

Right from the start when ALthclben of Kent decided that it would be safer 
to be convened from Rome radicr dian via die ambitious Frankish court, there 
was a political dimension to Christianity within England wiiich complicates 
our assessment of die relations between king and church. The conversion of 
one kingdom by* anodier as recounted in die pages of die Ealesmtkal History 
was dearly connected widr die pattern of ovcrlordship. Overlords sought to 
increase dicir influence in subject kingdoms by arranging their conversion and 
by binding subject kings more closely to them by becoming dicir godfather. 1 * 
That the Christian God was seen as a superior god of battle, replacing Woden 
from whom most Anglo-Saxon royal houses traced descent, also seems 
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appaxcut from Bede’s work, and many Anglo-Saxon kings were no doubt 
impressed by the type of arguments which Bishop Daniel suggested Boniface 
should use on the pagan Continental Germans which stressed that the 
Christian nations were the most successful and prosperous in the known 
wurld. m 

Charters articulate die belief of Anglo-Saxon kings that they were giving 
land to die church for die good of their souls, but there were other motives as 
well. The founding of monasteries in newly conquered territories was pan of 
the consolidation process through which subjected areas were brought to 
identify themselves widi die main kingdom and its royal house. The process 
would have been helped if, as was frequendy the case, the founding member of 
die monastery came to be revered as a saint. The church saw die value of 
recognizing members of royal dynasties as saints for it not only encouraged 
more royal donations, but provided a model and a focus for the religious 
devotious of die local populations. 1 " Kings too would have been alive to the 
political value of local saints’ cults and to the kudos of possessing saindy 
relatives; 111 it was a role which fe m ale members of die royal bouse could fill, 
though royal males who died violent deaths, whether in batde like Oswald or 
through murdci like Wigs tan, weir also eligible. 111 Retirement to a monastery 
provided elderly kings with a less taxing role and an opportunity to work off 
some of die sins which were an inescapable part of being a medieval ruler. It 
also seems to have carried the added bonus of being able to nommate one’s 
heir, as dieir arc a number of well-attested instances wheir kings like Sigeben 
of East Anglia. Inc of Wessex, dithclrcd of Mercia, and Ccolwulf of 
Noithumbria resigned their thrones for religious purposes and appointed their 
successors. 111 However, abdication to enter a monastery’ or to journey to Rome 
could have a more sinister connotation. In eighth-century Noithumbria several 
kings like Osred 11 were forcibly tonsured and incaicerated in a monastery as a 
w’ay of getting rid of thcm-ouce accepted into holy orders they were not 
eligible for secular offices. 114 One wouders whedicr all those kings whose 
abdications for religious puiposcs arc rccoidcd in die ExdesiaAnal IfuSory went 
quite as joyfully as Bede implies; one dunks in paiucular about Cenred of 
Mercia and Offa of the East Saxons whose departure was politically very 
convenient for relatives they left behind. 115 

Aldiough the church had a great potential to bring about change in Anglo- 
Saxon society some of its impact was muted to begin widi because of the need 
of the church to adapt itself to Anglo-Saxon society to win acceptance. 116 
Churchmen had to accept dial kings expected to be heads of the churches in 
their respective kingdoms which meant diat they appointed the bishops and 
made many of die key decisions. Aldiough kings could be advised and might 
accept quite severe lebukes from charismatic church leaders, there were limits 
to the degree of interference they would allow, as Bishop Wilfrid of 
Noithumbria discovered- Wilfrid earned the wrath of Egfrith of Northumbiia 
by meddling in his marriage, by’ amassing exceptionally large endowments for 
his religious houses and by accepting the patronage of enemy kings. 1 " All 
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Wilfrid’s wealth was of no avail when Egfridi decided 10 exile him and neither 
he nor his successor Aldfrith were prepared to accept papal judgements winch 
said Wilfrid should be reinstated. Other churchmen, including Bishop 
Cuthben and Bede, 111 seem to have taken a more pragmatic attitude, peihaps 
taking their lead from lYipe Gregory who had advised his missionaries to ease 
the Anglo-Saxons uuo Christianity by associating the new religion with aspects 
of the old. 11 * Particularly notable was the fusion of the ideals of the church and 
the war band. un However, there were limits to the degree of rapprochement 
winch could be achieved between Christianity and the traditional forms of 
Anglo-Saxon life widiout damaging the tenets of die foimer, and some of the 
aristoaatk churchmen of the eighth century who were rebuked by Bede and 
Alcuin for preferring feasting and hunting to church services, seem to have liad 
a poor grasp of die expected differences between ecclesiastical and secular 
life. m 

Nevertheless some changes did begin to have an effect soon after the 
establishment of Christianity. The introduction of bookland and some of its 
conscqucuccs have already been mentioned. Although kings diverted large 
resources in land to die church, royal houses, like odicr important lay families, 
also took advantage of the new tenure to establish their own proprietary 
monasteries. Many of these were double monasteries controlled by females of 
die royal house, buu if Boniface's correspondents in Kent can be relied upon, 
subject to supervision and demands from the king. 1 ** lire concentration of 
land and wealdi in church hands gave the church a potential political power 
and in eighth-century Noithumbria churchmen were not infrequently allied 
widi different (actions leading to attacks on churchmen and their property as 
part of the internal feuding. 112 In 750 King Eadbert had the bishop of 
Liridisfarnc imprisoned and his church besieged so dial he could capture a 
rival axheiing who had taken refuge there, and at the be ginni ng of the ninth 
century' Archbishop Eanbald II of York toured die country with a large 
following of diegns and dieir armed men who included enemies of the current 
king. 11 * 

Die church was also very' concerned from the start widi controlling 
marriage practices widun England and a number of die questions which 
Augustine put to l\>pc Gregory war concerned with the permitted degrees of 
consanguinity. 1,5 The Gregorian mission was nearly expelled from Kent 
because it forbad King Eadbald s marriage widi his stepmother: only a timely 
epileptic Gt persuaded Eadbald to accept the church's ruling.Marriage w f as 
still a source of contention in the eighth century when King ALthclbald of 
Mercia was rebuked for not taking a legitimate wife, but having instead many 
concubines, some of whom had once been nuns (no doubt from the 
proprietary nunneries of the Mercian royal house). 117 The papal legates 
reiterated the impoitance of adhering to die church’s law's on mariiage on their 
visit in 786. 11 * But there was more involved here than just questions of 
morality. The laws on marriage also defined offspring as legitimate or 
illegitimate and. as the papal legates specifically stressed, only the legitimate 
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oflspi mg of a king could be recognized by the church as eligible for the throne. 
The laws of the church interfered with traditional strategies of heirship and 
gave churchmen considerable political influence through being able to rule 
which unious were legitimate or which manages might be dissolved. 11 * 
However, although kings showed increasing respect for chuich laws as our 
period progressed and from the second half of the eighth century’ made 
increasing use of the coronation ccremouy to legitimize succession to the 
throne, Ul they’ were not always prepared to accept their rulings if there was 
sufficient motivation to resist them. The question of marriage with a 
stepmother surfaced again in the ninth century when King ALthclbald of 
Wessex married his father's second wife. Judith, die daughter of the Frankish 
king Charles the Bald. 111 Presumably such a prestigious bride and such an 
impoitant alliance with Francia was too tempting to relinquish. 

The Garolingian Renaissance heightened appreciation within England of the 
role of king and church in a Christian state. Angto-Saxou kings like Offa and 
Alfred were quick to perceive the advantages which Charlemagne had seen in a 
revived church which stressed how* the king was set apart from his subjects as 
Christ's representative on earth and owed unquestioning loyalty and obedience 
by his people. 1,1 The church helped pave die way to political unity in soudiern 
England by emphasizing its spiritual unity’ under the archbishop of Canterbury. 1 *' 5 
In exchange for the advantages the church could bring, these ambitious king s 
were prepared to use dieir earthly powers to protect the church and promote 
Christian principles in their kingdoms. Offa w as praised by Alcuin for establishing 
'good, modest and chaste customs' among the Mercians; 154 he received the papal 
legates and presided over other synods of the soudiern English church-the 
presidency helped emphasize his dominant political position south of the 
Humber. Alcuin. who as advisor to Charlemagne played a major part in 
formulating the Carolingian views of kingship, considered Offa a model 
Renaissance piincc (in spke of having arranged the deaths of a number of relatives), 
in contrast to die contemporary Northumbrian kings who failed miserably on a 
number of counts as role models for their people. 

Alcuin's tendency to berate contemporary Anglo-Saxon rulers as if he were 
some latter-day Old Testament prophet reveals another facet of the Carolingian 
Renaissance which stressed die need of the king to receive guidance from liis 
chur liimen In fact, in die ideal Christian state the king was in second place to 
die church wliich should guide all royal policy. 1 *'* The Carolingian Renaissance 
spoke to Anglo-Saxon churchmen as well as to their kings, and encouraged 
diem to carry out dieir own reforms without waiting for royal initiative, as well 
as to stand up to rulers if it was necessary’. One of the issues over wliich church 
and state fell out was the coutrol of proprietary monasteries, and, more 
particularly, over whether die Mercian kings could take over the proprietary 
houses of the kings of the Hwiccc and Kent whom they had replaced. 
Opposition from archbishops of Canterbury and bishops of Worcester forced 
the Mercian kings to compromise and they did not acquire as much land as 
they had hoped. 1 * 
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The Wfest Saxon kings weir also interested in annexing die lands of defunct 
monasteries, and seem ultimately to have been more successful than the 
Mercians in acquiring former church lands in Kent. 11 * Allred himself is said to 
have taken over the former monastery of Abingdon and its lands. Ufl and early 
in Alfred's reign Pope John VIII felt obliged to scud him a letter of 
admonishment and to urge him to show obedience to the archbishop of 
Canterbury.Alfred's exactions seem to have been considerable and forced 
churchmen to sell estates, but he could plead necessity, and churchmen were 
only too aware that if die Vikings had taken over soudicru England die church 
would have been likely to lose even more land. Like Charlemagne, Alfred 
found diat as a result of surrounding himself widi eager churchmen, whom he 
had recruited from outside Iris own kingdom and who were working with him 
for a common goal, much would be forgiven him and that in the long run liis 
virtues would be seen to counteract any vices, hi his own works Alfred seems 
to accept the principles and precepts widi which Bede had clothed die kings he 
wrote about in the fadesiastiurt History in the hope that by so doing others might 
be led 10 truly espouse diem. 


Cmehtxkm 

In die peiiod between 600 and 900 majoi changes took place in the kingdoms 
of Anglo-Saxon England. Whereas in 600 diere was a profusion of kingdoms 
of diflcrcnt sizes, in 900 die West Saxon royal house was die only one still in 
power and was poised to take over the former kingdoms of die Mercians and 
East Angles. The changes we have traced took place for varied reasons. Some, 
like the appearance of kingship itself and the use of subkings, reflect a common 
response to common problems. Anglo-Saxon kingdoms also learnt from each 
other so dial an advance in one kingdom, such as the production of coinage, 
was likely to be copied in the others. But die main political model which the 
Anglo-Saxon kings had to follow was the Frankish kingdom and many of the 
innovations of the Anglo-Saxon kings-written lawcodcs, the penny coinage, 
the use of fortresscs-can be traced back to Frankish precedents. The church 
also, of course, stimulated change and introduced Anglo-Saxon England to the 
legacy of learning from the Roman world. However, some of its introductions 
like bookland had an impact that was probably not anticipated by cither king 
or church. 

It is more difficult to say why Wfessex survived while the odicr Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms did not. The kingdoms which were initially most successful in the 
sixth and early seventh centuries were diosc in coastal locations in eastern and 
soudicru England which had the advantage of trade and other contacts with 
Francia to boost them. However, ultimately the advantage was to lie with the 
middle kingdoms which could expand in all directions and particularly at the 
expense of British communities to the west and north. Sometimes we can 
identify policies which seem 10 have been mistaken and may have contributed 
to a kingdom's decline. *Hic kings of Northumbria in die later seventh century, 
for instance, seem to have relied too much on temporary ova lordships and 
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overestimated the size ol the territory they could control, while at die same 
time granting out too much land from the royal fisc to churches and to 
members of die nobility, including potendal rivals of the royal house. But it is 
not always possible to be categoric about whether developments were 
advantageous or not. For instance, the kingship system of Kent initially seems 
to have much to recommend it and may have been a factor in the early success 
of die kingdom. One king was dominant, but a subsidiary kingship was used 
to help manipulate die succession so dial eligibility to die throne was confined 
to a narrow group of dxise who were themselves sons of kings. Although it did 
not completely reduce friction within the royal house Kent suffered far less 
than many kingdoms from succession disputes. But the system had its 
disadvantages as well for if die group eligible for the dirone was too narrow 
there was less choice of candidates with the result diat the man chosen to be 
king might not be of the highest calibre and there was a danger, as happened 
with the English crown in the eleventh century, of die royal house dying out 
altogether leading to foreign conquest. Wfc do not know whether any of these 
factors helped the Mercian conquest of Kent, but some of the problems of 
Northumbria in the eighth century were the result of the ^Ethdfri things and 
their supporters being determined to hang on to power although they did not 
have a suitable candidate for the throne on the death of Aldfrith. 

Probably no one living in die eighth century would have predicted that the 
great Mercian empire would be destroyed and that the West Saxons with their 
poor track record for feuds and infighting within the royal house would 
emerge as the dominant kingdom in the ninth century. However. Mercia may 
not have been quite as impressive as a state as it superficially appears. The 
powerful Mercian rulers Aldidbakl. Offa and Cenwulf failed to solve all the 
problems inherent in the government of Mercia. In addition-and this was also 
a crucial matter in a kingdom's survival-all failed to produce sons who 
survived them. Egbcit of Wfessex made the most of die opportunities offered 
by family feuding in Mercia in the ninth century', but in the end die Viking 
armies were the deciding factor. If the Great Heathen Army had begun with 
die conquest of Wessex, rather than leaving it to last, subsequent history might 
have been ladict different The Anglo-Saxons bdieved in 'luck* as a random 
dement in die affairs of man and so would probably have agreed that dicrc is a 
lunit to the extent one can understand why one kingdom (ailed while anodicr 
succeeded. 
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67. Chonult sa 796; Blunt. Lyon and 
Stewart 1963. 4. 

68. HS III, 523-5; EHD I, 861-2; 
WiUcor Rriu* sa 798. 

69. Brooks 1984,129-35. 

70. Blunt, Lyou and Stewart 1963, 5; 
Brooks 1984,136. 

71. Yorke 1983. 

72. Lev-iron 1946,174-233; Yorke 1983. 
5-6. 

73. H£IL 8; Blair 1971, 7-8. 

74. Rollason 1982. 

75. HEU. 5, 6 and 8. 

76. S 27. 

77. Yorke 1983,13-17. 

78. S 27. 

79. S10-14. 

80. S33. 

81. Chadwick 1905.192-3.271. 

82. See table 2. 

83. forke 1983,16-19. 

84. HE IV, 26. 

85. Rollaron 1982; see table 2. 

86. Ward 1938. 

87. W£IV,26. 
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88. S32; seealso Brooks 1981. 349,n. 16. 

89. Jama 1984. 

90. Tangl (ed.) 1916. no. 14; for 
speculation about Eangydi and 
Hcahburh's relationship to the mam 
royal line see Witney 1984. 

91. See table 3. 

92. HEM, 9. 

91 HE IIL 15. and see below di 4. 78 
80. 

94. y.Htyredi eh. 2 and 3; HE HI. 25. 

95. S 20; HS 111, 238-40; Bateson 


96. Rollamn 1982, 43-7: Witney 
1984. 

97. Brooks 1984, 203-6. 

98. Some versions of the Mildrith Legend 
wrongly equate Dunne Eafe with lier 
sister Eormenburh, the mother of 
Mildrith; both Eormenburh and 


120. Stewart 1978. 

121. HE III. 8. 

122. Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 
158-9. 

123. Hill and Metcalf (eds.) 1984. 5-70 
and 165-74. 

124. Blunt 1961. 

125. HE II. 5; Wkll.te-Hadrill 1971. 
32-44; ttramald 1977a/unm 

126. Wallacc-Hadrill 1971, 37-8. Wbod. 
L 1983,12-13. 

127. Joldfe 1933,98-120; Evtson 1965. 

128. Sawyer 1977. 

129. S 7-14. 

130. S 1182 and 29 respectively. 

131. S 33. 

132. Tangl (ed.) 1916, no. 14. 

133. S 29. 

134. Evenu 1986, 69-92; Brook. 1989a. 
67-74. 


.Chbc'Eafe attest S 20. 

135. 

Brooks 1984, 181-6; Cnck 1988. 

99. Rollaion 19B2, 43-7. 

136. 

Brooks 1984,114-15. 

100. 5 29 and 143. 

101. Tangl (ed.| 1916, no. 30; EHD L 

137. 

Brooks 1984,140-2. 

747. 



102. Tangl (ed.) 1916, no. 105. 

103. Tangl (ed.) 1916, no 14. 

10*. Godfrey 1976; Rullason 1982.47-9; 
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Event! 1986.181-258. 

i. 

HE Pleface and III, 22. 

105. HE 1. 30. 

2. 

HETV, 11 and Yurfcr 1985, 2. 

106. MS’III 195 (ch. VI8); McNeill and 

3, 

HE III. 30. 

Gamer loans.) 1979, 204. 

4. 

Yorke 1985,3-4.8-11. see table 5. 

107. Brooks 1984.180-97. 

5. 

Gibbs (ed.) 1939, 1-8; S 1783-7, 

108. HE 11, 20. 


1791. 

109. HE III, 8; Baieson 1889; Rigold 

6. 

See below, 55. 

1968. 

7. 

Bascombe 1987; Huggins 1978. 

110. Wbod. I. 1983. 

8. 

Rod well and Rod well 1986; Bassett 

111. Hodges 1982, 29-46: Huggett 


1989a. 24-6. 

1988. 

9. 

Drury and Rodwell 1980. 

112. Sawyer 1977. 

10. 

Jones. W.T. 1980. 

113. Fra example, S 29. 

11. 

South 1903,320-6. 

114. Hawke. 1982. 

12. 

Priddy 1987,104. 

115. Hawkes 1982, 76; sec alio Astill 

13. 

Huggins 1988 paum. 

1985 and Evuoo 1987, 168-75, 

14. 

Crummy. Hillam and Crossan 

116. For die available evidence see 


1982. 

Hodges 1982.104-29. 

15. 

Jones. M.U. and Jones. W.T. 1980. 

117. Huggett 1988. 

118. HE II3. 

16. 

17. 

Ynke 1985,13-16. 

HE 11,3. 

119. Liebermann (ed.) 1903. I, 9-11; 

18. 

See above ch. 2, 27. 

Attenborough (trans.l 1922.22-3. 

19. 

Brooke and Ken 1975, 16-17. 
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Man 


20. Whiielock 1975. 4-11. 

21. Yorke 1985, 27-36; Hart 1987, 
57-60. 

22. S 65 <7M); Bailey 1989. 111-12. 

23. Dumvillc 1989a. 131-6. 

24. HE IV, 6; Cover rt at 1934. xii-xv. 

25. S 1165; Blau 1989. 

26. BLur 1989.105-7. 

27. Bailey 1989. 114-22; Blair 1989. 
98-103. 

28. For example, '(he province called 
Stummgcf (Sooninjjl referred to in S 
1165; iee map m Bailey 1989.116. 

29. HEU. 3. 

30. HEIL 5 and 6. 

31. HE II. 5. Hummer (ed.) 1896. II. 

88 . 

32. HEIU, 22. 

33. S 1216; Yorke 1985.19. 

34. HEIU, 22. 

35. tf£IH30. 

36. //fill. 30 and 7. 

37. S 1165. Han 1966. 117-18; Blair 
1989,10-1-5. 

38. Ihd. 

39. See above di. 2, 40. 

40. Blair forthcoming. 

41. S 1171 and 1246; Han 1966, 121; 
Whiielock 1975. 7-8. 

42. S 10.12. 65.1246 and 1783. 

43. Wluielock 1975, 10-11. Chaplan 
1978. 

44. See table 5. 

45. W£III,30. 

46. S 233; Steninn 1933,189-90. 

47. See above di. 2. 30. 

48. S 10.13,14 and 233; \brfce 1983,8. 

49. HE V, 8; Hummer (ed.) 1896. II. 
284. 

50. HE IV, 11 and V. 19. 

51. S 65 and see n 42 lor his other East 
Suon KTinU. 

52. See, for imtance, Baacombe 1987. 

53. S 65,1785 and 1787. 

54. HE V, 19; Standiflc 1983. 157. 166- 

71. 

55. See, for imtance. ch. 57. 

56. Hulrm Eeptn II. 32. 

57. Yorke 1985. 1 and 23; ace table 5. 

58. S 100, 106 and 119 (Mddx); S 136, 
151 and 1791 (Hero). S 151 a of 
dubious authenticity. 

59. S 86-8, 91, 98 and 1788. 

60. Metcalf 1977 and Stewart 1986. 


was 


61. Grimes 1968. 204-9; Hastam 1987, 
83. 

62. Metcalf 1976.9-13. 

63. S 151; CAnnt/cF, sa 798. 

64. S 165, 168. 170 and 187; Yorke 
1985,24. 

65. Han 1987,57-60. 

66. S 1791. 

67. Yorke 1985. 25-7; Dunmlle 1989a. 
136-10. 

68. HEUl, 30. 

69. But see Dumvillc 1989a, 138. 

70. S 64 and 1784. 

71. S64;H£V, 19. 

72. S 1171; the term used. Mm 
mean ‘father 1 as Scaxrcd 
Sabbl's (allies, so pus ably 'kinsman' 
was intended (see Latham 1965, 
332 for cognate words). 

73. S 1171 and 1246; Hart 1966.144-5; 
Chaplan 1968.327-32. 

74. Sdiaier 1982.133. 

75. Bascombe 1987.86. 

76. S 1784 and 1787. 

77. Reaney 1935. xxxi and 174. 

78. S 10. 

79. S 1171 and 1246: Chaplais 1968, 
332. 

80. Holder 1966; Bediell 1970. 

81. Bascombe 1987. 

82. HE IV. 6; S 1216. Hart 1966, 
141-2. 

83. Huopru 1978. 

81. S 1171. 1246 and 1248. Han 1966, 
141-2. 

85. S 10 and 11. 

86. Han 1966,145. 

87. HEW, 7-11. 

88. Priddy 1987,104. 

89. Whiielock 1975. 5. 

90. ftsi, 5-10. 

91. S 1165; Blair 1989.103-5. 

92. KHijMrch.43. 

93. Liebennann (ed.) 1903. L 88; EHD 
L 398-9. 

91. Lapidge and Hcnen 1979. 

95. Scharer 1982, 129-41; Wormald 
1984.9-11. 

96. HE IV, 6. 

97. Whiielock. 1975, 6. 

98. HEW, 11. 

99. HE II. 3; Biddle 1984. Vince 1984; 

100. Metcalf 1984, 56. Tatton-Brown 

1986. 
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Chapter Four 
THE EAST ANGLES 


respectively, but Bede’s words 
suggcit a longer reign. LE 1. 18, 
states that Anna wn killed in the 


1. 

Davis 1955: Whitelock 1972, 1-2. 


nineteenth vear of liis reign. 

2. 

HE Preface. 

38. 

Whitelock 1972. 6-12; West and 

3. 

Wallace Hadnll 1988,112-13. 


Scarfe 1984, 295; Thacker 1985. 

4. 

Slrntan 1959. 


17-18. 

5. 

6. 

Ridyard 1988,176-96. 

V.Gatklm. prologue and 15-19. 

39. 

40. 

//£1U. 18. 

HE III, 21. 

//£111, 24; see Prcstwich 1968 for a 

7. 

Thacker 1985,5-7. 

41. 

8. 

Whitelock 1972, 6. 


(fihul amendment cimccmm^ the 

9. 

Jaroe. 1917; Thacker 1985, 16-18. 


role of lElhclhere at 

10. 

Winterbottiitn (ed.) 1972. 67-87; 

42. 

HEM, 15. 


Whitelock 1969. 

43. 

HEW. 17; Hummer (ed.) 1896, II. 

11. 

Bnice-Mitford 1975.1978 and 1983. 


15. 

12. 

Bruce Milford 1975, 488-573; ree 

44. 

//£IU. 22. 


alio Eviion 1980; Vierck 1980; 

45. 

HEW, 19. 


Carver 1986, 94-6. 

46. 

1,34-5. 

13. 

( Kent m Biucc-Mitfucd 1975,578-61. 

47. 

I'.GaMtl ch. 49 and 52. 

14. 

Brown 1981. 

48. 

ftaf. ch. 1 - 2 . 

15. 

Broce-Mitfaid 1975. 683-717. 

49. 

The names Hun and Bconna have 

16. 

Bnice-Mitford 1975. 693-8; ice also 


been run together as one name in 


Kirby 1963,522. 


HS, but are usually assumed to 

17. 

HE II.12. 


represent two people; EHD I. 240 

18. 

HE 11, 15. and sec dircuision in 


and n. 9. 


Hummer (ed.) 1896,11.106 (or date 

50. 

D.Sherlixk in Fcmvxh 1981,44-50; 


of Eorpnald’i reign. 


Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 

19. 

Carver and Evans 1989. 


277-8. 

20. 

H£Il 15. 

51. 

James 1917,222 and 236. 

21. 

HB ch.59. 

52. 

Blunt 19961.49-50. 

22. 

Bohrne 1986; Cane. 1989.147-8. 

53. 

Ibd. and (iUuf 1, 54-5. 

23. 

Hines 19M. 35-109.270-85. 

54. 

Grierson and Blackburn 1986. 281 

24. 

Bnice-Mitford 1975. 693 and 1986. 


and 293. 


195-210. 

55. 

Pagan 1982 and Archibald 1982. 

25. 

Bnice-Mitford 1974. 55-60. 

56. 

CWrfrL 60-1; Pagan 1982. 

26. 

O’Loughlin 1961 

57. 

Loomis 1932; Whitelock 1969; 

27. 

Evans 1986,114-16. 


Smyth 1977, 201-13. 

28. 

Hines 1984.286-91. 

58. 

Grierson and Blackburn 1986. 291. 

29. 

Hicks 1986. 

59. 

Davies 1973; Campbell 1979, 4-6; 

30. 

Warner 1988. 


and see above ch. 1 . 20 . 

31. 

See funher below, 69-70. 

60. 

Courtney 1981. 

32. 

W£IL 15. 

61. 

Darby 1931. 

33. 

HE 11. 5; VoUrath-Krichelt 1971. 

62. 

Muller-Wille 1974. 


80-8; Wallace-Hadrill 1988. 59. 

63. 

Evans 1986; Carver 1986, 102-8. 


220-2. 

64. 

Btucc-Mnfurd 1975, 578-681: see 

34. 

«£IL 12. 


also Grierson 1970. 

35. 

«£IL 15. 

65. 

HEM, 15 and III 18. 

36. 

HEIU, 18. 

66. 

Wallace-Hadrill 1988, 77-8. 223. 

37. 

HE HI. 7. 637/8 is given for the 

67. 

HE III. 19; Whitelock 1972. 5-6: 


death of Sigebert in FW and LE 


Wallace-Hadrill 1988, 114-15. 
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Mata 


68. HE III. 8 and IV. 23. 

69. Durunore rl aL 1975; Hodges 1982. 
70-3. 

70. Hum 1976,299-303. 

71. Hodges 1982.87-94. 

T2. Metcalf 1984. 58-9; Stewart 198-1. 
9-10.15-16. 

73. Grierson and Blackburn 1986, 
277-8. 

74. HE II. 15; Whitdock 1972,3-8. 

75. HEIO, 18. 

76. HE IV, 22. 

77. See n. 38. A niece (Eormenburh) of 
Queen Seaxburh (daughter of King 
Anna) married King Mcrewalh of 
(he Magonsactc. 

78. HEIL 12. 

79. HE tV, 23. 

80. Hiitorio Abhiten (Anon); Plununcr 
(ed.) 1896, L 389; EHD L 759; 
Whitdock 1972,10-11. 

81. HE Preface. 

82. HEW, 19. 

83. Dumville 1976,31,33—1 and 37; lee 
(able 7. 

81. Station 1959, 

85. GUis 1962. 

86. Jama 1917,222 and 236. 

87. Wama 1988. 

88. Whitclock 1972. 4. 

B9. HEW, 5. Whhclock 1972.8. 

90. Hart 1971, 153-4. 

91. HEM. 18. 

92. //£ 111, 22 and 24. 

93. Bcu.e-Milfnrd 1952. 

91. Fenwick 1984; Carr. Tester and 
Murphy 1988. 

95. Whitdock 1972, 16-17; and see 
below, 71. 

96. See below, 70. 

97. Johnroo 1983. 

98. //fill. 19; Whitdock 1972. 5-6. 

99. HEIII, 19. 

100. HE IV, 3. 

101. HE IV. 22. 

102. HE IV, 19. 

103. Miller 1951, 8-15; Courtney 
1981. 

104. HE IV. 19; RoUason 1982, 34. 38. 
84 and 87. For (he possible 
association of Eormenhild’s 
daughter Wtrburh with Ely see LE 
I, 15. Thacker 1985, 4; Ridyard 
1988,179-81, 


105. V.GvtUan 146-9. 

106. LEU. 53; Ridyard 1988, 59. 180-1. 

107. RoUason 1982. 84. 85 and 87. 

108. ChtomtU F sa 798. 

109. Ridyard 1988,176-96. 

110. LEI, 1. Ridyard 1988, 219-20. 

111. LEI. 7. 

112. CkxmuU 1, 28-9. WVsl and Scarfe 
1984. 

113. Tanked.) 1916. no. 81. 

114. Fenwick 1984; Carr, Tester and 
Murphy 1988. 

115. Whitdock 1972,17-22. 


Chapter Five 
NORTHUMBRIA 


1. Kirby 1966, 342-57; see below ck 
1, n. 139 for general works on the 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


6 . 

7. 


10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Pbole 1934; Kuby 1963. 

Levison 1946, 265-79; Harrison 
1976a. 81-5; Mdlcr 1979; Wbod. S. 
1983. 

The author of the is often 

referred to as Eddrus Stcphanus. but 
see Kirby 1983. 

I'.HifMrck 59. 

Jackson 1963. Dumville 1977c 
Blair 1949, 105-12; Duison 1981, 
15-16. 

Blau 1948; see «£572-7. 

Blau 1963; EHD l, 263-80. 

Hart 1982; Lapsdge 1982. 

Lyon 1957 and 1987. Pagan 1969; 
Grierson and Blackburn 1986.298- 
301. 

Crasta 1954; Hut 1975.131-8. 
Myres 1935; Blau 1948, 98-104. 
but see also Wallace-Hadnll 1988, 
87. 226-8. 

Jackson 1953. 701-5; Smyth 1984. 
19-21. for lie boundary between 
Berrucu and Derra see Cramp 1988. 
72-4. 

HB ch. 38; Blair 1947; Dumville 
1977b. 

HB ck 57; Dumville 1989b, 218. 
Dumville 1973; HSck 56. 

For a list of these kings see table 8, 
and for a discussion of them sec 
Blau 1950; Kirby 1963, 523-7. 
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19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 


21 . 


26. 

27. 


Blur 1950; Miller 1979, 49. 56. 

HB ch. 61 winch seems to imply 57. 
(hat Hamburgh -a being added lo 58. 
arrai already controlled by the 59. 
Benuoam. Rir vanmu views of the 60. 
campaign see Steruun 1971, 74-6; 61. 
Hope-Taylor 1977, 284-308; 62. 
Higham 1986, 256-8. 63. 

Cramp 1983. 

Miller 1979. 64. 

Bede CAnmra Majota; tee Miller 65. 
1979. 41. However, (he CAnmt/e bar 
dales of 560-88 for jElle. 66. 

This depend) an a combination of 67. 
evidence from HE L 34; HI. 6 and 68. 
HB eh. 61. 69. 

HEIL 12. 70. 

HE HI. 1; Moiil 1983,116-24. 71. 

HE II, 5. 9. 12 and 15; Kirby 1963, 
552-3; Mayr-Huting 1972. 66-7. 72. 

HE II20. 

HE IIL 1. 


HEIII. 21. 

HEIIL 11; see table 9. 

HEW, 21. 

HEV, 24; Fmberg 1972. 176-7. 
Kemp 1987. 

Booth 1984. 

FauU. 1981,171. 

Sawyer 1978, 22-7; HiRham 1986. 
250-74. 

Maul 1983,103-16. 

Jackson 1959. but see alar Dumvdle 
1989b, 215-16. 

Dumvdle 1977b. 

HEU. 2; Stemon 1971.78-9. 
y.miMtd l 17. 

IbtJ.. Faull 1981. 

HE l, 34. 

Jackson 1969; Charles-Edwards 
1978. 

Blair 1959. 156-8; Chadwrck 
1963a; Dunon 1981. 16-19; Maul 
1983,112-15. 


30. 

HEUL 6. 

73. 

HEU. 5, III, 1- 

31. 

W£UL 3. 

74. 

Blair 1959, 161-5. 

32. 

HE IIL 9-13; Wallace-Hadidl 1971, 

75. 

//£IIL 6. 


83-5; Foil 1980; Oemoes 1983. 

76. 

Jackson 1959, 

33. 

HEIL 20 and 111,11. 

77. 

Blair 1959. 160-2. Smyth 1984. 

34. 

//£III, 14. 


31-4. 

35. 

HEIIL 24. 

78. 

Kirby 1976; Miller 1978. 

HEW, 12 and 26. 

36. 

HE III. 25; EH2Mr ch. 7-10; John 

79. 


1970. Mayi-Harung 1972, 103-13: 

80. 

y.Hif/Md,. 17; Roper 1974. 


Abels 1988. 

81. 

HE IV, 26. 

37. 

HEllL 24. 

82 

Mind 1983,120-1. 

38. 

HEW, 21-2. 

83. 

HE III, 27 and IV. 4; Hughes 

39. 

Blair 1949. 


1971. 

40. 

H£III. 14 and 24. 

84. 

HE IV, 26. Moist 1983, 120-4 

41. 

HEW, 23; FcU 1981. Blau 1985. 


suggesw a Pictish-Insh alliance to 

42. 

Cnlnave (cd.) 1968, 42-4, 47-8. 
Miller 1979. though she prefers 
G-.lIm; as die place where the names 


end Northumbrian overlordship 
:in<l establish the half-Irish Aldfntli 

43. 




as king of Northumbria. 

44. 

were preserved. 

HEIIL 24. 

85. 

86. 

Miller'1978. 

Hfich. 57;Jackson 1963.41-2. 

45. 

Colpave (ed .1 1968. 31-45; Knfay 

87. 

Blair 1959, 160, Mdlcr 1978. 


1974a, 19-20. 

88. 

H£IIL3. 

46. 

HEIL 14. 

89. 

Anon. V.Cuthberti II. 4; Bede V. 

47. 

HEIL 5; y.HiJfieii ch 20. 


CafAAirO du 11; Blair 1959, 165-8. 

48. 

HEIL 9 and 20; IIL 15. 

90. 

Jackson 1956; Higham 1986, 

49. 

HEW, 23; Stenton 1959. 


263-74. 

50. 

HE IV, 19. 

91. 

FauU 1981.179-80. 

51. 

HEll, 9. 

92. 

FauU 1977. 

52. 

Dumvillc 1979,79-81. 

93. 

Jones 1975 and 1976; Kapelle 1979, 

53. 

Stenton 1927; Eagles 1989. 


50-85. 

54. 

55. 

HEll, 20. 

HEIIL 24. 

94. 

95. 

Hope-Taylor 1977. 

HEIL 14; Akock 1988b, 17-20. 
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100 . 

101 . 


102 . 

103. 


104. 

105. 

106. 
107. 


109. 

110 . 

111 . 

112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 
117 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 

122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 
127 


Bede litter to Egbrt (EHD L 799- 
810); Tins! (ed.) 1910. no. 73 (EHD 
L 816-22). 

V.Htyed i eh. 59. 
y iHifretheh. 6fl; Kirby 1974a. 
OrowA-sa 731; Dumville 1976, 30- 
7; see table 11. 

HE V, 23-4. 

Kirby 1974a; details of event* 
mmc from the Northumbrian 
Chronicle, oi preserved in the 
Hulor id Re gam (see n. 9), unless 
otherwise stated. 

Booth 1984, 72-80. 

Sltnioo 1971, 187-9; Mayr-Harting 
1972. 240-61 pnuun. McNeill and 
Gainer (tram.) 1979,237-18. 
Dumvdle 1976. 30-7; //Bet 57. 
Dummler (ed.) 1895. no. 109; EHD 
L785-6. 

Kirby 1974a. 

It is proposed here dial the lirst 
cousins Ceoltvulf and Eadbert 
should be seen as coming from the 
same Lin-group of collaterah (see 
table 11). Ceolwulf appointed 
Eadbert's brother Egbert as btsbop 
of York in 734 and apparently 
voluntarily resigned his throne to 
Eadbert in 737. 149. 

Kirby 1974a. 

HE IV, 26. 

Bede Letter to Egbert; Tbhn 1966. 
78-83. ^ 

HElll 24. 

Roper 1974; Hart 1975,131-9. 
//Sill. 394-6. EHD L 830-1. 
H£IL 9 and 13. 

HE V, 4 and 5. 

Wormald 1984.19-23. 

Bede Hittona Abbatun ch. 11; 
Wormald 1976. 152-4. 

V. llslfredi ch. 17. 
ft*/, ck- 
Ibut. ch. 19. 

Htstorus Regan sa 867; Thacker 
1981.107. 

Blair 1959, 170-1; Duncan 1981, 
14-15. 

y.HUfrtdiih. 60. 

Thacker 1981, 213-17. 

Bede Letter to Egbert. 

. 1967, ck 2-4. 

Sees 


129. 

130. 


132. 

133. 

134. 


128. For jfshclnuld see EHD L 830-1 
and Osbald Hui iru Regam sa 799. 
Seen. 113. 

Hut™ Regum sa 788, 793 and 796; 
see also Kirby 1974a. 24-9. 

131. Dummler fed.) 1895 nos. 232 and 
233; EHD L 795-7. 

//£UL5. 

Dummler fed.) 1895 no. 16; EHDl. 
842-4 and see n. 131. 

Rn a survey see Blair 1970. 

135. The marriage can be deduced from 
Hup™ Regum sa 768 and 788. 

136. Bede Letter to Egbert 
HEV, 23. 

Smyth 1984.28-9. 

/fo/., 71-6. 

HE ‘continuations'. 572-7. 

Hutma Region sa 801; Sawyer 1978, 
107-8 

Thacker 1985,15-16. 

Radford 1976. 

Wallacc-HadnU 1975,171-2. 
Levison 1946; Wallace-Hadnll 
1983.143-62. 

Levison 1946,113-14. 

HSIII. 447-62; EHDl. 836-40. 

For example, EHD I. 849-56, 
862-6; Allot! ftrans.) 1974. 14-35. 
Levison 1946, 114. 

EHD I. 277-8; 281-4; Pagan 1969. 
EHD L 341-2; Levison 1946, 114; 
Booth 1987; Kirby 1987. 17. 

Kirby 1987 for more detailed 
discussion of chronology. 

Pagan 1969; Metcalf (ed.) I9S7 
possan. 

154. Foe die disputed chronology of these 
rergns see Pagan 1969; Grierson and 
Blackburn 1986,299-303. 

155. See, for instance Dummler (ed.) 
1895, no. 17. EHDl, 84-1-6 and n 
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Swubrcd. k. of ESasnns. 43. 50 
Symeoo of Durham. 73.98-7; nr alu JftJtru 
Affm 

synods. 22.37,42. 49,63, 61 80, 95,113,139. 
141,17*. 170 

Tiocui. Crnmui. 15-17.158,139.166 
Tsknca* Led die Pias, 64. 85 
Tasimuth iSuili). 102 
Tsfinw ikudjl. 9, 46, 166 
Tux me. ai Jib. of Cadcibuiy. 31 
TW*s valley. 27.48-7.55.56, 1 IX 124-3.132, 
135.156.182 

Theodore. srchh of Cuiter bury, 21.38. 56. 69. 
100 

Tumui <A Qmharn. 30 

TOusy (Esse*. 48 

tefk. 31.39-40,42. 50.115 

Tfoatne. 102.124,126 

Tcoibat. jtvxtp of S.Cyrwe. 63.70,108.161 

towns. 6.8. kc o!a* uui 

oade. 6, 7,18.39-43. 50.35.57 65-6.115,139. 
166.1 77 

Trent, rivet, 102,106,110; bailie of. 68. 79.81. 
82.105. 110, 159.172 

Hidagc. 9-15.64. H4.100-2. 106-7, 137. 
144,184. 180 

aibute, 10-11.16. 18.62. 91.101, 106-6. 111. 

135. 137. 158-9, 160,182 
T>nl of E .Angles. 61 

Uneaiogag*. 10-11 

Wxdel patml. 15.18. 61.8S 
Vikings. 4. 5.20. 55. 58.59.64. 74. 92. 93.98-7. 
9ft, 100,117,122-3,124. 127,129.151-6, 
158.139. 165. 177.171 


Vorugern, 26.27 

WdcsrtNVish. 2. 81.104, 111, 117,121. 122.151. 
165 

Waltham Abbey lEsiexi, 46 

Warcham (Dorset^, 152 

wufare. 2-3. 5.18-17.3-1. 39. 48.82-3, 74. 

77-9, 81-3. 84-6.88-9. 92. 94-6, 96-7. 

104-8, 108.112-14,11X 121-4.135-8,140- 
1.148.150-2.154.157-9, 162.168-9.171 
Wfeai mouth. 66,91.183 
Wfeneinx. vrXLigonvrtc 
Wat Saxon Genenlopcal Regsul U*\ 128-9. 
131,135,142-3,145 

Wfc* Saxoru'Wkssex. 3-6, 9-11, 19.21.23. 28. 
32, 34.41. 43-1.45.47.48-9.51. 53.58-7, 
58. 81.98. 10>. 104-6.108-9. Ill, 113-14. 
121-4.125.128-56.158.162. 165-8. 170. 

171,177.178 

Whitby (fcriLi}. abbey. 80; synod ok 79. 80. 82. 
85. 91.173 

40.64.50, 55-7, 65-6.71.115,139-40.166 
Wt£»t4jil >ubk. of Mcrains. 108. 120 
WigUf. L of Mercians. 51.119-20, 122.148 
WipuunJ. s. of L WigUf. 120.172 
Wiguan. St. grand*, of Wiglak 101.119-20.174 
Wilubuih. St. 70 
Wilugai. 3.27.155 

Wihucd. L of Kent. 25, 30.32.37.49 
Wilfrid, b of Northumbrian*. 37.56. 73. 64-5. 

68. 91. 32. 111. 130,137.139,164. 174-5 
WiUum of Malmesbury. 20.45. 58-9. 62. 67-8 
wdk. 130.149-50 

Wiltshire. 112.113.121.131-2.136,140-1,144. 
146 

Wimlmxne iDaseii. 130.139. 185 
Wimhcoofce iCIas). 109.116.118-19.120 
Winchester ilbrus). 5, 6, 142. 146; bishopric oC 
46. 49.130,136.138,139. 149 
Wine.b.cf Ue^xs.48 

KimM lives. f»u!e of. 11.63. ?i. 82.103. 104- 
5.158.159 

Wbden. 15, 16.21, 173.180 
women, royal, 28-9, 36-9. 54-6.65. 70, 79-82, 
85-6.94. K0-10,119-20,123. 147. 150. 160. 
171-2.174,175-6 

Worcester. 100.124; bubble cf. 116.124. 176 
Wreoccnsdc. 18-11.106.108,180 
WrcActes 

Wufla of E-Angles, 4. 61 

Wulfhae. L of Meraans. 10.38. 47.48. 55.81-2, 
1115.108.109. 111. 136,138.157-9.161 
Wulficd. aidb. cdCarnesbuiy. 43. 121.122 


Vending {Naithumhl. 8-9.17.19. 86. Fig. 8 
VSune. w. of LEadbald. 29 
Vink, 73. 95. 97,151. 181 




